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TOPICS FROM THE LIFE OF OVID. 


Biographies of Ovid began to appear in the Middle Ages and 
became more and more numérous during and, after the Re- 
naissance until they eulminated in the very carezil and erudite 
Vita of ninety quarto pages by John Masson early in the efgh- 
teenth century. Masson’s work, together with a number of the 
earlier efforts, which are always incomplete and often absurd, 
may be found in the Appendix of Burmann’s edition, Amster- 
dam, 1727, a perusal of which will richly reward any scholar 
who wishes to interest his students in Ovid. 

Among Roman poets Ovid is almost the only cne of whom 
something approximating a full and reliable biography can be 
written, and yet very few modern editors have availed themselves 
of the opportunity. The accounts of Ovid’s life conzained in our 
modern editions are almost always perfunctory, incomplete, and 
inaccurate.  Masson's work is apparently no longer read. 

The ancient evidence which must be used to reconstruct the 
life of Ovid consists chiefly of statements by the poet himself. 
There are, however, important remarks in other Latin writers, 
notably Seneca the Elder, and concerning the poet’s name and 


racial affinities some help is derived from inseripzions. Prac- | 


tically all of the literary evidence was well known in the fifteenth 
century, and Masson prints and discusses almost every scrap of 


1 The best biography in English may be found in S. G. Owen’s edition 
of Tristia I, Oxford, 1902, ef. the ‘same scholar’s article in the Encycl. 
Britannica, and, on the causes of Ovid's exile, his recent edition of 
Tristia IT, Oxford, 1924. Mr. Owen’s work is carefully based through- 
out upón the ancient material. Many of the editors who do not supply 
& good biographieal sketch make partial amends by prog and anno- 
tating the indi: . Tr. iv. 10. 
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it. It 5 not my purpose to thresh over again all of this old 
straw, bat in a subject of this kind there are always opportuni- 
ties for new interpretations, and long familiarity with the poems 
from exe, which contain a very large pert of the evidence, has 
. convinced me that here and there even the best of our handbooks 
can be zorrectel and supplemented. On some points the ne- 
glected views of early scholars can now be better supported and 
brought back into honor, on others new light can be thrown by 
considering factors hitherto unobserved, cn still others I venture 
merely to summarize, for reasons of general interest, parts of 
the anciant evidance. In a few cases the results of recent philo- 
logical vork on other poets may be made to contribute something 
to the b:ographr of Ovid. 
f BIRTHPLAOE, NAME, LACE. 

In the opening lines cf his Autobiogrephy Ovid tells us that 
"he was horn at Sulmo and, in a genuinely Ovidian periphrasis, 
that the date was March 20th, 43 B. C. He often mentions his 
native place, bul this reference, Sulmo mihi patria est (Tr. iv. 
10, 3), is of special interest because the letters S. M. P. E. 
have become a sort of rounicipal device for modern Sulmona, 
where. tkey occur on publie documents, on the façades of monu- 
ments, end on the book which is held in the hands of the so- 
called siatue of the poet in the court of the Collegio Ovidio. 
The Italians delight in honoring their great dead and the poets 
name lives not only in.the Collegio Ovidio, the ckief school of 
the towr, but also in tae Corso Ovidio, its main street. A few 
miles from the zown on the steep flank cf a mountain lie some 
Roman eupporting walls which are called the Villa Ovidio. Not 
far awa” is the Fonte d'Amore, with which in the song and 
folklore 5f the r2gion Ovid’s name is connected. In the Middle 
Ages he was a great megician.? . 

In Mey, 1922, when the snow still clurg to the higher slopes, 
it was my good fortune tc visit the region, and a beautiful region 
it is. Frobably no lovelier vale exists in the world. As one 
looks down upon it frcm the heights traversed by the railway, 


* On this paragraph ci. M. Besnier in the Mélanges Boissier (1903), 
pp. 57-63. 
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it is still, as Ovid describes it, gelidis uberrimus undis—like a 
great, well-watered garden backed by mountains which tower 
more than eight thousand feet above the sea. All this beauty 
is unknown to the average tourist, for there are no good hotels! 
And so it happens very fortunately that the town préserves its 
ancient simplicity and is quite unspoiled by crowds -of souvenir 
hunters. ' 

Sulmo was one of the chief towns of the Paelignian race whose 
glory Ovid calls himself (Am. iii, 15, 8) and his family was of — 


old equestrian standing (Tr. iv, 10, 7 £.). Thus in the main, 


although the cognomen Naso probably indicates. as we shall see, 
a Latin strain, the poets blood was that of the Paelignian stock; 
he belonged to one of those sister peoples of tae Latins whose 
common mother we call the parent Italic race. They spoke a 
dialect which must have been closely allied to Oscan, and in the 
great rising of the Italian allies against Rome the Paelignian 
town of Corfinium, renamed Italicum, had been selected as the 
capital of these * Confederate States of Italy) But in Ovid’s 
time the Paeligni considered themselves part of the great Roman 
commonwealth. : 

That Ovid’s family was in fact Paelignian :s shown by the 
inscriptions of the region. The name Ovidius is found on in- 
scriptions only among the Paeligni, and indeed names in -idius, 
-iedius, ete., seem to be especially characteristic of that region. 
Variants of the name are Oviedis, Oviedius, Obidius, and proba- 
bly Ofdius and Aufidius? W. Schulze in his monumental study 
of Roman names explains Ovidius as a derivative is vane, 
originally a praenomen.* 

The cognomen Naso—the name by which she poet always 


. calls himself—is, according to Schulze, genuinely y Latin. How 


long the family had made use of a cognomen is unknown— 
probably not long, for in the. conservative mcuntain districts 
two names, not three, were the rule in Ovid's time. It is un- 
known also how the family came to take a Latin cognomen, but . 
in Ovid’s boyhood intimacy with the Messallae there is a ‘hint | 
that the poet’s father, very probably his ‘grandfather, had" re- 


3 Of. Schulten, Klio, IT, 192. Of. 67 names on UT of Sulmo 
10 are of this general type. 
* Abhandl. Göttingen, 1904, pp. 202, 437. 
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lations with this great Roman family and so with Home.5 It 
was hardly the poet, as hes been suggested, but perhaps one of’ 
these immediate forbears who had a nose = the Cyrano .de 
Bergerac type. 


CHRONOLOGY or Ovin’s ScHocL DAYS AND RánnY LITERARY 
: CAREER. 

Ovid’s account of his education (Tr. iv, 10, 15-80) begins 
with his childhood. After giving the date of his birth (Mar. 20, - 
43 B.C.) and that of his brother (Mar. 20, 44 B.C.) in lines 
5-14, he adds (15-16), ` 


protinus excolimur teneri curaque parentis 
imus ad i insigres urbis ab arte viros. 


Cf. 19-20, where he confesses that poetry had stealthy attrac- 
tions for him while he was still a boy (iam puero). Moreover, 
he states that he and his brother assumed the toga viris during - 

the course of their training (27-30), iu 


interea tacito passu labentibus annis, 
liberior fratri sumpta mihique toga est, 

induiturque umezis cum lato purpura clavo, 
et studium nobis, quod fuit ante, manet. 


It is clear, therefore, that whether the insignes urbis ab arte viri 
were exclusively rhetoricians or partly the grammatici who had 
charge of boys before they ware entrusted to the rhetoricians, the 
two brothers were studying in Rome some time, probably some 
years, before they matured. Now since the toga virilis was 
normally assumed at about the age of sixteen and since boys 
often entered the rhetorical schools at thirteen or fourteen, we 
may date Ovid’s maturity about 27-26 B.C. and his entrance 
into the rhetorical schools about 30-29 B. C. 
This conclusion is supported -by another passage (Ex P. II, 
3, 69-82) in which Ovid gives rather precise information about 
his relations with Messalla, Corvinus and his two: sons; Messalinus 
and Cotta Maximus. In this passage, addressed to Cotta, Ovid 
states that Messalla was the first to give him courage to make 


5 See below, pp. 6 f. 
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publie his poetry? that Cotta or Maximus, as Ovid usually calls 
.him, had been born his friend and that he (Ovid) had given 
him the first kisses while he was still in the cradle, and that 
Cotta’s brother (Messalinus) could not recall the time when the 
poet had first done him reverence. This last is the most im- 
portant statement for our present purpose. The date of Messa- 
linus’ birth has usually been fixed at 36-35 B. C. because he was 
consul 3 B. C. and the earliest age at which a man could hold 
the consulship under Augustus’ law of 27 E.C. was at the 
completion of thirty-two full years (Mommsen, Staatsr. I’, 
553 ff.). Moreover Graeber has called attentior to the fact that 
his father, Messalla Corvinus, who was in Athens as a student 
in 45 B. C., joined Brutus and Cassius, and afterwards Antony, 
so that he probably had no time to marry before 40 B.C. Thus 
Messalinus can hardly have been born before 39 B.C. and 
Graeber prefers 36 B. ©.” The testimony of Ovid confirms this 


à 


? Cf. also P. I. 7, 28-29 (to Messalinus) 


nec tuus.est genitor ncs infitiatus amicos, 
hortator studii causaque faxque mei, 


Tr. IV. 4, 27-30 (almost certainly to Messalinus) : 
nam tuus est primis cultus mihi semper ab £nnis— 
hoe certe noli dissimulare—pater; 
ingeniumque meum—potes hoe meminisse—probabat, 
plus etiam quam me iudice dignus eram, 
deque meis illo referebat versibus ore, ete. 


* P. Graeber, Quaestt. Ovid. i (1881), p. xvii, cf. Prosopog. Imp. Rom. 
Doubt should not be expressed in the latter work as to whether Messa- 
linus was the older son. Ovid’s testimony settles this point. Tib. ii, 5 
proves that Messalinus became a XV vir sacris faciundis not later than 
19 B. C. and Kirby Smith (note ad loc.) infers from the inser. of 17 
B.C. (Eph. epig. 8, 233) in which his name is last in the list, that his 
appointment was then recent. This evidence is in harmony with Ovid’s, 
as Graeber proves, since the quindecimvirate could be held by a mere 
stripling and Messalinus may have been only fifteen. or sixteen at the 
time of his appointment. 

Cotta Maximus was much younger than his brother, but the date of 
his birth is quite uncertain. If we argue from the date of his consul- 
ship, 20 A. D., he may have been born as late as 13-12 B.C. and Ovid 
often calls him iuvenis in the E» P. and (probably) the Tr., i. e. c. 
8-17 A?D. Ovid kissed him in his cradle so that his birth cannot be 
dated earlier than 31 B.C. and the date was probably considerably 
later since he was old enough in the year of Ovid’s exile, 8 A.D., to 
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conclusion, for the poet’s attentions to Messalinus began at a 
time when the latter was ao young that he could not remember 
them. This must have been when Messalinus was not more than 
five or six years old, i. e. 31-80 B. C., for Ovid was born in 43 
B. C. and could hardly use ihe word colere (P. 2, 3, 79) of his 
attentions to Messalinus until he himself had passed beyond his 
early boyhcod. On the other hand, if Ovid had been (say) 
sixteen (27 B.C.) at the time to which he refers, Messalinus 
would have been old enough, eight or nine, to remember it. — 

The passage thus supports the date 36-35 B.C. for Messa- 
linus’ birth—a date already inferred from that of his consulship, 
etc.—and also implies that Ovid was in Rome and intimate with 
the Messallae as early as 31-30 B. C.* In fact the passage im- 
.plies in general that Ovid, while he was still a boy, was a client 
of Messalla, cf. especially 73-74, quod cum vestra domus teneris 
mihi semper ab annis cula sit. (cf. also Tr. 4, 4, 27). It is 
indeed possible that the poet’s relations with the family of 
Messalla began before 31 B.C. and that the boys studied at 
Rome not only with the rhetoricians but also took there the 
earlier course under a grammaticus. The couplet (Tr. IV. 10, 
15-16) 

protinus excolimar teneri curaque parentis 
imus ad insignes urbis ab arte viros 


certainly allows this interpretation. If this is true, it may be 
suspected that Ovid's father had some connection with the house 


hold some position in Elba, cf. E» P. Il. 3, 84. Graeber’s date for his 
birth, 25-24 B.C., is probablz not far wrong. The facts indicate that 
he was the fruit of a second marriage and the Prosopog. suggests that 
his mother may have been a Calpurnia, but Ovid (Hw P. iv. 16, 43) 
implies that she was an Aurelia (so Borghesi). Nipperdey's conjecture 
(on Tac. Ann. iii. 2) that the consul of 20 A.D. was not this man but 
his son is refuted by the Prosopog. 

*'De la Ville de Mirmont, La jeunesse d'Ovide (p. 51) suggests that 
Ovid may have been in Rome in 31 B. C., but his only argument is that 
even if Sulmo possessed a grammaticus, Ovid’s father (like Horace’s) 
preferred to take him to Rome, and 31 B.C. when Ovid was 12, would 
have been the normal date. 

? Cf. De Mirmont. Masson (pp. 35 f.) dates the arrival of the Brothers 
in Rome and the beginning cf their grammatical studies e. 34-33 B.C. 
when they were 9 or 10. He gives no reasons. . 
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of Messalla and that he was thus led to have the boys educated 
in Rome where they could have the protection and encourage- 
ment of the great man. Perhaps Messalla was patronus of 
Sulmo. But at least 31 B. C. is the earliest date at which it is 
reasonably certain that Ovid and his brother were in Rome. 

While Ovid was still a boy and before he assamed the garb of 
manhood, he was already dabbling in poetry (Tr. iv, 10, 19-30) 
much to the disgust of his hard-headed old father, who fre- 
quently reproved him, calling poetry a studium inutile and 
clinching his argument with the remark that even Homer left 
no money! How modern it all sounds! One of the old Vitae +° 
relates, upon no authority, an anecdote which probably hits off 
the situation very well. Once, says the author of the Vita, when 
the father was chastising his son for wasting time on verses, 
the boy cried out (in verse), | s 


parce mihi! numquam versifieabo, pater! 
This may be rendered in corresponding doggerel, 
Father, O spare me now! Verse I will never compose! 


This anecdote is obviously based on the famo:s lines in which 
Ovid speaks of the stealthy attractions of the Muse, quotes his 
father’s reproof and his own attempt to~<rite prose, and closes 
with the confession that verse came to hi “Nits own accord, 
for whatever he tried to write was verse, 


et quod temptabam scribere versus erat. 


He ‘ lisped in numbers,’ then, because he could not help himself. 

But although he contrasts his brother’s apticude for the bar 
with his own fondness for poetry, the preparatory grind to 
which the two boys were subjected contained one study which 
exactly suited him because it helped him in his poetic com- 
position. This was rhetoric, and in rhetoric he became very 
proficient, as his works prove superabundantly. But we have 


other interesting testimony. Ovid does not mention any of his. 


teachers by name.** Seneca the Elder is more expiicit. From 


?? In Villenave's Edition, Paris, 1809, p. ix. See De Mirmont, op. cit. 
n Unless, as seems improbable, Gallio was one of his teachers. 
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him we learn mueh about Ovid's rhetorical studies and inci- 
-dentally a good deal about the influence of rhetoric upon his 
poetry. Indeed Seneca throws so much light upon Ovid’s career 
in the rhetorical schools and the poet’s bent for rhetoric is so 
much a part of himself that I uen be forgiven if I present a 
brief summary.” 


OVID IN THE RHETORICAL SCHOOLS. 


Seneca’s testimony is tha; of an actual listener. He had 
heard Ovid declaim. He tells in brief that Ovid was. considered 
a bonus declamator ; that he was an auditor of Arellius Fuscus 
and Porcius Latro end admired the latter so much that he trans- 
ferred many of his sententiae to his own verses; !? that he liked 
suasoriae but rarely, declaimed controversias End then only the 
type called ethicae, for the argumentation necessary for contro- 
versiae was irksome to him. 

A few remarks will make Seneca’s words clearer. Arellius 
Fuscus and Porcius Latro, who are undoubtedly included among 
the teachers whom Ovid calla insignes urbis ab arte viros (Tr. 
iv. 10, 16), were ranked among the four leading thetoricians of 
the age.* Another of Senece’s four was certainly one of Ovid’s . 
friends. This was L. Junius Gallio, who adopted Seneca’s oldest .: 
son. Ovid addresses to Gallic one of his Pontic Epistles (iv. 11) 
and Seneca (Suasor. 3, 7) quotes a remark of Gallio’s about 
* his friend ` Ovid." : . 

It is easy to see why Ovid preferred the suasoria to the con- 
troversia.. The suasoria was often a sort of speech in character :19 
Alexander considers whethe- to enter Babylon even though the: 
prophets had threatered him with danger; Cicero debates 


13 The chief passage is Controvers. II 2, 8-12, but there are many 
other references, cf. the Index of A. Kiessling’s Teubner text of Seneca 
(1872). 

- 18 The two examples given (Am. I, 2, 11 f. Met. xiii, 121 f.) show that 
Ovid was influenced by Latro both in his earlier period and in his 
maturity. 

14 Seneca, Contr. x, pr. 18. Quüntil. x 5, 18 (of Latro). 

** This is ihe interestirg passage in which Ovid’s principle of imi- 
- tating Vergil is given; non subr=piendi causa, sed palam mutuandi, hoc 
animo ut vellet agnosci. ` 

16 Cf. Boissier in Daremberg and Saglio, s. v. Declamatid. 
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whether to burn his writings when promised safety by Antony 
if he will do so. Thus the young declaimer, having assumed 
the róle of some famous personage who was confronting a crisis, 
could give free rein to his fancy. Ovid’s Heroides have been 
called suasoriae in verse. He was in his element when he could 
supply words and sentiments to some lay figure—especially if 
that figure was feminine. With the controvers-a he had to do 
something more. The controversia was a fictitious civil case, a 
sort of mock trial—though to the Romans there seems to have 
been nothing ‘mock’ about them in spite of the absurdity of 
many of the cases. Thus the conéroversia involved different 
points of view, the working up of the case and cereful order and 
argument—all of which put too many fetters on Ovid’s exu- 
berant imagination: molesta illi erat omnis argumentatio, says 
Seneca. It is more than likely also that he was not fond of the 
hard work. 

And. yet Seneca has preserved in outline one of the poet’s 
infrequent declamations of this type." The case is stated as 
follows : 
` A husband and wife swore that neither would survive the 
other. The husband having set out'on a journey to foreign 
parts sent a messenger to tell his wife that har husband had 
*departed? (decessisse)! She threw herself from (se praeci- 
pitavit) a window(?). But she recovered, and her father ordered 
her to leave her husband. She refused and was disowned. 

Ovid defended the husband, taking the line (color) that a 
man deeply in love is without moderation and sense! A love 
under control which commits no imprudence, no folly, etc. is 
old man’s love: senes sic amani! The husband admits his 
error, promises to be more careful in future. But if the father 
persists, he says: ‘Take back your daughter! J deserve pun- 
ishment! I will go into exile,’ ete. etc. 

As ever, Ovid is here the erotic expert, and. Boissier in his 
pleasant little essay 18 on the schools of declamation remarks, 
* already at school he was what he always was!" 

Ovid must have been very young at the time, for Seneca says: 


2d Controv. It 2 (10). 
18 Printed in Boissier's Tacite, pp. 197-235. 
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oratio eius iam tum *° nihil aliud poterat videri quam solutum 
carmen—a fitting comment on Ovid's own statement that what- 
ever he tried to write was verse. 

Seneca attaches to his account of Ovid's skill in declamation 
a striking criticism of his verse: verbis minime licenter usus 
est (i.e. in his declamations) nisi in carminibus, in quibus non 
ignoravit vitia sua sed amavit? In proof of the last statement 
he relates an interesting anecdote. Once when Ovid's friends 
suggested that three of his verses ought to be expunged, the 
poet agreed on condition taat he himself should except three 
which his friends skould nct be allowed to touch, each side to 
write out their three for a committee of arbitration. Both sides 
selected the same three verses! Seneca cites the authority of 
one of the umpires, Albinovanus Pedo, a good soldier, a poet, 
and a friend of Ovid’s (P. iv. 10), for two of the verses—both 
Ovidian to the nth power: 


Semibovemgue virem semivirumque bovem, 
(a man who was aalf of a bull and a bull who was 
half of a man!) 


et gelidum Borean egelidumque Notum 
(and chill was the wind of the North! unchill was 
the wind of the South!) 


The doggerel is not much worse than Ovid’s word play! The 
third verse is not given, but any reader could easily find hun- 
dreds in Ovid that would serve. It is extremely interesting to 
know that the mere prettinesses of Ovid were criticized by his 
own friends who were so sur2 of their judgment that they were 
willing to submit the decision to arbitration. How much 
Falernian, we wonder, was bət on this occasion! 

But Ovid, although he was aware of this weakness, stoód to 
his guns, and Seneca’s final remark is worth quoting in full: 


3° Cf. also II, 2, 9, where Seneea, after digressing to show that Ovid 
imitated Latro, returns to his account of the controversia with the 
words Tune autem cum studeret habebatur bonus declamator, i. e. even 
in his student days. . 

7° Cf. Contr. 9, 5, 17, Ovidius nescit quod bene cessit relinquere—he 
couldn't let well enough alone! 
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ex quo adparet summi ingenii viro non iudicium defuisse ad 
compescendam lieentiam carminum suorum sed animum. aiebat 
interim decentiorem faciem esse in qua aliquis naevos fuisset. 
Tò the poet these pet verses were indeed blemishes, but like the 
cast in Venus’ eye, the courtplaster on the face of an sighteenth- 
century dame, or the warts on that excellent gentlemen to whom 
Mark Twain once alluded, they were blemishes whica served to 
enhance the beauty of their environment. 

The fact that the criticized verses occur respectively in the 
Ars amatoria (II, 24 semibovemque etc.) and tae Amores (II, 
11, 10 et gelidum etc.) furnishes no very precise evidence as to 
the date of this friendly controversy. It is clear that the verses 
must have become known either through recitation or publica- 
tion, but, so far as the Amores are concerned, we have no reliable 
means of assigning this particular poem to ary definite date 
within the long period which began with Ovid’s first public 
recitations of the Corinna poems and ended with the final edi- 
tion of the whole work. Most of the Amores, however, must 
have preceded the Ars amatoria which was published e. 1 B. C. 
and marks the latest phase of Ovid's erotie poetry. If we date 
the contest after 1 B. C. we are forced to the conclusion that 
Ovid, at the age of forty-two or forty-three, was still betting 
Falernian with his friends on questions of this sort. Such a 
conclusion is not impossible, but it does not seem very probable. 
Seneca’s picture is one of men who back their opinions with an 
ardor that is not yet stale, and we may hazard the surmise that 
the contest occurred after Ovid had recited a part of the Ars 
amatoria—several years before the poem was completed. This 
is vague, but it is clear at least that the incident may help us to 
know what manner of man the post was in the years of his 
maturity. 


First PUBLIC APPEARANCE AS A FOET. 


Some of the verses which Ovid scribbled in his boyhood were 
known to his more intimate friends, and it was tke great Messalla 
who, having known Ovid well when the latter was but twelve 
or thirteen, perhaps still younger, first encouraged him to make 
his work public.” This first public appearance is described by 


^: See pp. 4f. 
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the poet in lines which ars intended to convey a razher precise 
indieation of his age at the time, Tr. iv. 10, 57-60: ' 


carmina cum primum populo iuvenalia legi 
barba resecta mihi bisve semelve fuit. 

moverat ingenium totam cantata per urbem 
nomine non vero dicta Corinna mihi. 


From this passage scholars have inferred that when Ovid first 
appeared in public to racite, as the context shows, some of the 
Amores, he was from twenty to twenty-five vears of age. Within 
. these limits few authorities fix his age at twenty or twenty-one; 
most prefer twenty-two or rnore.?? These conclusions are based 
upon what seems to me a misunderstanding of the evidence and 
I believe that Ovid was not yet twenty at the time of his earlies; 
recitationes. l 

It should be noticed, before we pass to a detailed examination 
of the evidence, that thə current view does not harmonize well 
with the rather full information we- possess concerning Ovid's 
early life. We know that, like Catullus and Propertius, he was 
an extremely precocious literary talent, that he lived in an age 
devoted to poetry, associated with dozens of poets, and was inti- 
mate from boyhocd with tke family of Messalla in which was 
centred one of the leading poetic coteries of the day. There is 
something inherently improbable in the view that such a man 
did not himself become putlicly known as a poet until he had 
attained the age of twenty-two, or even twenty-four or twenty- 
. five. This view rests upon two lines of argument—both, in my 
opinion, unsound. 

The first point conce-ns the words barba resecta . . . bisve 
semelve, which are in fact at the centre of the question. In 
these words scholars have found a reference to Ovid’s first shave 
and the ceremony called the depostiio barbae. The references 
to this ceremony show that it might occur when a man was 
eighteen (Sueton., Calig. 19), twenty-two (id. Nero 11-12), or 
. twenty-four (Dio, 48, 34, 3, of Octavian). It is admitted that Í 
no definite age can be fixed for the depositio, but since—and this 
is the second point—the earliest reference in the Amcreseis that 


?? Owen prefers twenty, Schanz twenty-two, Masson twenty-one. 
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to the death of Tibullus (IIT, 9) in 19 B. C., when Ovid was 
about twenty-four, some scholars have hesitated to set the date 
of his depositio much earlier. Others, realizing that the refer- 
ences to the depositio ** supply no reliable argument and chiefly - 
influenced by the second point, have inferred that Ovid was 
twenty-four or twenty-five. This last method has at least the 
merit of bringing the earliest known reference in the Amores 
into harmony with one of the ages at which the deposwo is 
known to have occurred. 

Before proceeding to the details of a different interpretation 
it will be well to examine the preceding lines for possible hints 
as to chronology. In vv. 41-56 Ovid gives a se.ect list of the 
poets older than himself whom he reverenced ‘at that time’ 
(temporis illius, 41) closing with the names of two, Vergil and 
Tibullus, who died 19 B.C. Vv. 53-54, suggested by the men- 
tion of Tibullus, are a parenthesis on the four eligists. Atv. 55 
the main thought is resumed, reverting to 41 ff: As I rever- 
enced the elder poets, so was I reverenced by the younger, for 
my poetry quickly became known. The contrest shows that 
Ovid was still young, although his fame was already secure, at 
the time which he has in mind, and in order to explain this 
early fame he emphasizes the fact that he was nevertheless a 
veteran in poetry, for his first and immediately successful ap- 
pearance in public had occurred when he was very young, 57 ff. 
cum primum, ete. E 

‘That time? which he has in mind is approximately defined 
by lines 31-40 to which the phrase refers. His brother, who 
was born March 20, 44 B. C., and was exactly one year older 
than Ovid (5-14), died at the age of twenty, i. e. 24 B.C. 
Ovid held the first offices granted to tender youth (38-34), but 
renounced an official career, when the senate was within his 
reach, chiefly because of his desire to devote hiriself to poetry. 
He was nineteen when his brother died. Possibly his official 
experience had already begun, but it is not probable, for the 
“triumvirate (probably triumviratus capitalis) to which he al- 
ludes was one of the posts, collectively called vigintiviratus and 


? (On the depositio in general, ef. Friédlaender on Petron. ce. 29 
and 73, Mayor on Juv. 3, 186, and, with special reference to Ovid, 
Masson’s Vita, p. 54.. 
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preliminary to the quaestorship, which were administered by 
young men of twenty to twenty-three who were destined for the 
senatorial cursus. Moreover the words curia restabat and the 
necessity of deciding that he would remain a knight (35-36) 
show that Ovid was nearing the quaestorship.2* He was there- 
fore about twenty-three,” when the Muses claimed him wholly 
as their own (39-40). The poet is thus thinking of * that time" 
which began approximately in 24 B.C. and extended to about 
20 B. C. when, on the eve of the quaestorship, he retired from 
public life. The phrase bacba resecta must refer to some occur- 
rence within or before this period. 
_ The opening lines of the poem prove, if any proof is needed, 

that Ovid is writing not merely for the general public but for 
later generations, and it is not in his manner to be vague. It 
seems highly improbable, therefore, that in a phrase the very 
purpose of which is to denote extreme youth he should refer to 
a ceremony, the deposito, which might even on our meagre evi- 
dence occur at any time wizhin a space of six years. Who even 
among his contemporaries would have known at just what age 
Ovid’s depositio took place? These difficulties will be removed, 
however, if the phrase barta resecta can be shown to refer, not 
to the depositio, but to another custom the meaning of which 
was free from such ambiguity—the custom then common, if not 
universal among young mən of the better classes, of allowing 
the first beard to grow but keeping it in order by an occasional 
trimming until the time a-rived for the depositio. ln a word 
Ovid means that when he first appeared in public as a poet his 
beard had been trimmed, not shaved, but once or twice. 

This interpretation eon-orms with the ordinary meaning of 


resecare, “to cut,’ ‘cut off, ‘ clip; ‘shear,’ ete. In no one of. 


the dozen instances listed in Burmenn’s Index does the word 
mean ‘to shave,’ unless w2 read that meaning into the phrase 
under discussion. But statistics as to the meaning of resecare 
(secare), radere (abradere), caedere (recidere), tondere, metere, 
ete. prove little since, as in English, a word meaning ‘to cut” 


^ Cf. also Fasti iv, 374-384: Ovid achieved the perquisite of a sena- 
torial seat at the games. Such privileges were granted before the 
quaestorship to young men who were looking forward to that office. 

25 So Masson, p. 53. ° 


- —-—* 
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was capable at times of meaning ‘to shave,’ a kind of cutting. 
Moreover it might be argued that in poetry of a rather dignified 
type such as elegy, any term which smacks of the barber-shop 
would naturally occur infrequently, and in fact tbere is in 
Burmann’s Index not a single case of radere o? tondere, the 
words which most nearly approach the technical meaning, in the 
sense of shave. It is of greater moment that the phrase barba 
resecta occurs in two other passages, the first of whica helps to 
define its meaning. In A.A. I, 518, the man who expects to 
please the ladies should have not only clean teeth, clean nails, 
etc., but 
nee male deformet rigidos tonsura capillos: 
sit coma, sit scita barba resecta manu. 


Here resecta clearly means ‘ trimmed,’ ‘clipped? If it meant 
shaved, we should have in coma . . ..resecta the picture of a 
lover with the tonsure of a convict!. In contrast with the neatly 
cut hair and well trimmed beard of civilized society Ovid de- 
scribes the long hair and full beards of the Getae, Tr. V. 7, 18: 


non coma, non ulla barba resecta manu. 


The custom of wearing a neatly trimmed beard was no new 
thing in Ovid’s day. Cicero refers several times ?* to those who 
adopted it—especially to young fellows like Curio, Calvus, and 
others who were such thorns in the flesh of the great triumvirs— 
as barbatult. There is in the word a contempt which arises not 
only from political feeling but also from the half-amused con- 
descension of one of the older generation who had put aside the 
barbula among other childish things. But all darbatuli were 
not contemptible, for the custom was widespread and men of 
good standing seem not to have shaved regularly until they were 
about forty.27 Clodia, like the ladies to whora Ovid refers 
(A. A. 1, 518, above), was fond of barbatuli, anl it is from a 
passage of the Pro Caelio (c. 14) that we gain the clearest 
conception of the fashion. Speaking of Clodia’s lovers, the ' 
great orator asks whether he is to deal with her in the harsh, 


?' In Cêt. ii. 22, ad. Att. 1, 14, 5 (cf. Tyrell and Purser), I, 16, 11. 
Cf. also Ellis on Catull. 37, 19, T. Frank, A. J.P. XL (1919), 397-398. - 
.. "' Marquardt, Privatleben, p. 600. 
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old-fashioned style or gently and politely in modern fashion: 
si illo austero more ae moco, aliquis mihi ab inferis excitandus 
est ex barbatis illis—non hac barbula qua ista delectatur, sed 
illa horrida quam in stazuis antiquis et imaginibus videmus. 
Ovid's barba resecta represents Cicero's barbula. . 

Whether Ovid, like Nero and Trimalchio, ever deposited his 
beard in a golden box, whether indeed he deposited it at all, 
we do not know. Certainly in the phrase barba resecta . . . bisve 
semelve, he is Gescribing himself as in the earliest stages of the 
barbatulus period. Even in the hirsute days of old the age 
when the young beard first needed clipping must have varied 
somewhat with individuais, as it does to-day. Ovid himself 
assigns fresh-growing beards to Romulus and Remus at. the 
age of eighteen (F. iti, 59-80), which agrees with the historical 
ease of Caligula who shaved and dedicated his beard at the 
same age. The author of the Laus Pisonis possessed a young 
beard before his twentieth summer (Laus Pis. 260-261), while 
Macrobius speaks of a youthful adornment on the cheeks after 
twenty-one (In scmn. Scipionis, i: 6). But these cases are mere 
ilustrations. Most young men, if' we recall our own youth, 


begin to shave before they enter college at the age of eighteen, 


and if it were still the fasnion to wear a barbula, it is certain 
that they would be sporting it in freshman year. It is certain 
also that Ovid must have been normal in this respect or else, 
when he wished to indicata a definite period of his youth for 
all men to understand, he would not have described it as the 
age of his first beard-trimming. On the contrary he used words 
which he believed would carry a fairly definite meaning, not 
foreseeing, confident of fame though he was, that his words 
would be read by generations of men but imperfectly acquainted 
with the customs and langrage of his native land. 

This somewhat extendec. tonsorial discussion leads, therefore, 
to the conclusion that Ovid was reciting his Amores in public 
and became instantly popular when he was but eighteen years 
of age, c. 25 B.C. The date can certainly not be set muclt 
later. The conclusion is in harmony with everything that we 
know about Ovid, it is in harmony with the fact that in that 
southern climate the minds of young men mature in many ways 
more rapidly than is the rule with us, and-it is not contradicted 
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by that reference to 19 B.C. in Am. iii. 9, which has been 
already mentioned. It is in fact unlikely that this poem is one 
of the earliest of the Amores. The poems which Ovid first re- 
cited were inspired by Corinna and the first complete edition of 
the Amores comprised five books. The three-book edition—the 
only one extant—-was pretty certainly formed from the earlier 
one, chiefly by a process of omission and condensation, for Ovid 
had a tendency to destroy his work, cf., for example, the passage 
which immediately follows the one we have been discussing (Tr. 
iv. 10, 61-64). If the epicede on Tibullus (Am. ii. 9) was 
ever included in the earlier edition, it must have been one of 
the later poems—standing, say, in Book IV or V. When Ovid 
reissued the work in three books he left it in th» same relative 
position so that it now stands in the last book. It is mere acci- 
dent that it contains the earliest reference in tke Amores, and 
indeed the Amores contain very few references to anything 
which can be dated—no others, I think, which are free from 
doubt. 

Ovi» AND TIBULLUS. 


Ovid's list of the older poets whom he reverenced in his youth 
(Tr. iv. 10, 41-55) contains seven names. The language indi- 
cates that only the first four poets were intimate friends: 
Aemilius Macer, Propertius, Ponticus, and Bassus. Whe careful 
statement about Horace implies at most that he had heard that 
poet recite, but Horace recited very infrequently 7° and perhaps 
the phrase tenuit nostras . . . Horatius aures is purely figura- 
tive; certainly there is no evidence that Ovid was ever intimate 
with him. "Vergil he had barely seen, and Gallus eannot prop- 
erly be included in the list since his name is alded merely to 
complete Ovid’s canon of the four elegists. He died in Egypt 
in 26 B. C., when Ovid was seventeen, and it is doubtful whether 
Ovid had ever met him. | 

The passage raises several questions, the mos; interesting of 

.Wwhieh, in my opinion, concerns Tibullus—the more interesting 
because scholars do not seem to have raised it, much less an- 
swered it. The reference is in vv. 51-52: 


?5 Sat. i. 4. 73. 
D 
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Vergilium vidi tantum nec avara Tibullo 
tempus amicitiae fata dedere meae. 


Scholars long ago explained the words about Vergil as due to 
the fact that Vergil's health was frail and in his later years he 
lived much in retirement a3 Naples.” 

But the statement about Tibullus ealls for more explanation 
than it has received. The tone of the couplet is one of deep 
regret. Ovid has just named five poets whom he had abundant 
opportunity to know or heer, but Vergil and Tibullus are linked 
together as men whom he would gladly have known well if he 
had had the opportunity. The juxtaposition is important. 
Ovid’s words imply that he was acquainted with Tibullus but 
that there was not an opoortunity, or not a sufficient oppor- 
tunity, to form that friendship (amicitia) which was, at least 
formally, à closer bond with the Romans than it is with us. He 
reproaches the evara fata for this;*° Tibullus died so pre- 
maturely that Ovid could not become his friend in the time in 
which this would otherwise have been possible, 19 B. C., and 
the later years. It seems. therefore, that he had no sufficient 
opportunity for iriendship before 19 B. C.—the year in which, 
on the authority of Domitins Marsus’ famous epigram, Tibullu 
died : ; 

Te quoque Vergilio comitem non aequa, Tibulle, 
Mors iuvenem campos misit ad Elysios, 

ne foret aut elegis molles qui fleret amores 
aut caneret forti regia bella pede. 


Probably the attention of scholars has not been arrested by 
Ovid's words because of the clear implication that the early 
death of Tibullus robbed Lim of the time necessary for friend- 
ship with that poet. Satistied with this they have not asked the 
question: Why was there not sufficient time before 19 B.C.? 
The moment we begin to compare what we know of the lives of 
the two poets before 19 B. O., we see that this question certainly 
demands an answer. " 

On Ovid's own testimony Tibullus was the leading Roman 


elegist after the death of Gallus. Ovid greatly admired him, 


æ Of. Ribbeck, Rém. D., p. 227. 
39 Cf, Marsus? non aequa . . . mors iuvenem. ... 
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often refers to him, paraphrases him at times, and followed his 
example in many ways. "Tibullus was composing and publishing 
his verse as early as 80 B. C. and continued before the public 
as late as 22-21 B. C., possibly still later. Ovid was in Rome 
by 31-30 B. C. and first came before the publie c. 25 B. C. with 
the same type of poetry as that of Tibullus. Moreover—and 
this is especially striking——both were intimate with Messalla and 
his family. It seems at first sight very surprising, therefore, that 
within the period from 30 to 19 B. C. there was not sufficient 
opportunity for real friendship between the two poeis. 

A study of the lives of both shows, however, that opportunities 
for close and prolonged association were probebly rare and at 
the same time enables us to sketch those lives with a surer hand. 

We may begin with certain obvious facts. Messalla was absent 
from Rome nearly all the time from the campaign of Actium 
(31 B.C.), in which he took a prominent part, to the date of 
his triumph over the Gauls of Aquitania, September 25, 27 B. C. 
Tibullus, who, unlike Ovid and Propertius, was a good soldier °? 
in spite of his yearnings for the simple life, was with Messalla 
during the Aquitanian campaign (I. 7, 9) and started with him 
on an eastern expedition only to be taken ill at Corcyra (I. 8, 
.-11ff.). Perhaps after his recovery from this illness, he rejoined 
Messalla in the Hast. There is, however, no real proof of this, 
in spite of his long description (I. 7, 13 ff.) of eastern countries, 
nor is it possible to determine the relative order of the eastern 
and. the Aquitanian expeditions. At any rate Tibullus was 
absent from Rome for long periods between €1 and 27 B.C. 
while Ovid at this time was a schoolboy, twelve to sixteen years 


31 Tib. IT. 5, on the induction of Messalinus into the college of XV 
viri sacris faciundis is probably the latest poem of Tibullus. Kirby 
Smith argues that this poem could not have been w-itten ‘long before 
the poet's death in 19 B. O. (see p. 24). To this we may add that 
if Messalinus was born e. 36-35 B.C. (see pp. 5-67, he could hardly 
have become a decemvir before he was fifteen, i. e, e, 21 B. C. Smith, 
however, considered II. 6 to be the latest poem, but se p. 21 note. 

3? Vita Tibulli: cuius (i. e. Messallae) etiam. contubernalis Aqui- 
tanico bello militaribus donis donatus est. Cf. Tibul. I. 7. I do not 
share the skeptieism of Postgate, Michaelis, ete. concerning the trust- 
worthiness of the Vita. 
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of age. Thus until 27-25 B. C. there was probably little oppor- 
tunity for the two to form more than an acquaintanceship. 

What was the situation in 27 B. C. and the years immediately 
following? Messalla was in Rome for his triumph in 27 B. C. 
and we may assume that Tibullus shared in that display; he 
certainly celebrated it along with Messalla’s birthday,?* which 
occurred at about the same time, although his love for the 
country may have frequently drawn him away from the city. 
At about this period Ovid, at Messalla’s suggestion, ventured to 
appear in public and became famous for his poems on Corinna. 
Here then was an opportunity for Ovid to make the acquaint-. 
ance of Tibullus, probably in the house of Messalla. But his 
own statements prove that it could not have been more than an 
acquaintanceship. The time, therefore, could not have been of 
long duration, and since Messalia and presumably Tibullus were 
in Rome or its neighborhood. for several years, we may assume 
that Ovid was absent. This assumption becomes probable when 
we remember that Ovid both studied in Athens and travelled in 
Asia and Sicily. 

The dates of these journeys have never been fixed on the basis 
of any reliable evidence, although the student sojourn at Athens 
has naturally been assigned to some period within Ovid's youth 
and there has been a generel tendency to connect with it the 
trip to Asia and Sicily. The statements of Ovid are as follows 
(Tr. I. 2, 72-78) : 


nec peto, quas cuondam petii studiosus, Athenas, 
oppida non Asiae, ron loca visa prius. 


This passage occurs in the description of a severe storm which 
burst upon Ovid's ship while he was voyaging from Italy towards 


33 He also alludes to Messalla's rezonstruction of the Via Latina (I. 7, 
67-62). This was, according to the Prosopog. (III 365) ‘apparently’ 
about 26 B.C. Tibuilus’ words vv. 59-60, 

namque opibus congesta tuis hie glarea dura 
sternitur, hie apta iungitur arte silex, 
indicate that the work was still going on (ef. the present tenses) when 
he was writing I. 7. ‘ Apparently,’ therefore, seems unnecessary. 

Messalla was also appointed Eraefectus urbi in 26 B. C., although he 

resigned that office after five days. . 
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Greece on his way to Tomis. The poem was orobably written 
in the winter of 8-9 A. D. He alludes to Asia anc Sicily (Ex 
Pont. II, 10, 21 ff.) : 


te duce magnificas Asiae perspeximus urbes, 
Trinacris est oculis te duce visa meis; 
vidimus Aetnaea, etc. 


and then, after mentioning à number of places in Sicily, ending 
with the region of Syracuse, he says 


hie mihi labentis pars anni magna peraccza est. 


. This letter, one of the pleasantest of all the poems from exile, was 
addressed to Ovid’s friend, the poet Macer,*4 ir reminiscence of 
their journeys together. Its date is c. 12-13 A.D. 

Another reference to Ovid’s sojourn in Asia occurs in Fast. 
VI, 417-424, where he is speaking of the Palladium, 


cetera iam pridem didici puerilibus annis, 


non tamen idcirco praetereunda mihi 
* * * * 


creditur armiferae signum caeleste Minervae 
urbis in Iliaeae desiluisse iuga. 
Cura videre fuit; vidi templumque locumque. 


3t This Macer is probably to be identified with Pcmpeius Macer, the 
epie poet (P. IV. 16, 6) and the relative of Ovid's third wife (P. II. 
10, 10), not with Aemilius Macer, the didactic poet (Tr. IV. 10, 43). 
Kirby Smith preferred the latter whom he is inclined to identify with 
the Macer of Tib. II. 6, which he believes to be the latest poem of 
Tibullus. But Aemilius Macer was already growirg old, e. 24 B.C., 
ef. Tr. IV, 10, 43, and is less likely to have undertaken a foreign 
campaign, and moreover Tib. IT. 6, 1-6 imply that the Macer there 
mentioned was in love or was a love poet. This harmonizes better with 
what is known of Pompeius Macer. Further, although Aemilius Macer 
died in Asia 16 B.C., according to Hieronymus, Pcmpelus Macer was 
the son or grandson of Theophanes of Mytilene, P«mpey's friend, and 
would have known Asia well, cf. Sehanz, viii. ii, 1, pp. 302-303. Masson, 
Vita, pp. 43-44, suggests that Pompeius Macer :s the man whom 
Augustus sent out as érlrpowes of Asia, cf. Strabo, xiii, p. 618 e, and 
fixes Ovid’s journeys c. 27-23 B. C. when he was very young. He em- 
phasizes puerilibus annis. 

It seems not improbable that Ovid may have accompanied Macer to 
Asia on the expedition alluded to by Tibullus IT. 6. This poem would 


not in that tase be the latest. 
. LÀ iN 
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Ovid's words do not prove shat his visit to Athens and his 
travels in Asia and Sicily vere all included in one long foreign 
tour, although the faci ithet in Tr. I. 2 the phrase oppida . 


Asiae follows directly on Athenas. may mean, and has been TN 
to mean,” that he wenf. on -rom. Athens to Asia and thence to : 


Sicily, cf. Ex. P. II. 10. On the.other hand it would not be 
safe to press the phrase perilibus annis in the Fasti passage 
and infer that this vasta ciferent and an earlier visit to Asia. 
Such trips were not usually made until a boy’s schoo:days were 
over. But whether t È jourasys: "were closely connected or not, 


it seems probable, in View of the: failure of Ovid and Tibullus » 
to contract a friendshif that these absences of Ovid from Rome . 
occurred during the period in- which the two poets might other- _ 


wise have seen each other o-t2n, Ge 27-19 B.C. This probability 
is strengthened by Ovid’s ip ieglion that he could have become 
a friend of Tibullus if the latzeg; had only lived longer—that, in 
fact, Ovid himself was in Home fbr several years after 19 B. C., 
the year of Tibullus? death. E, 

The sojourn in Sicily lased Durs anne magna, and if Ovid 
seriously devoted himself ta siudy- in Athens, he must have re- 
mained there several months. When we add to these months 
the time necessary to visit avenyjthe coast cities of Asia—the 
claras Asiae urbes, as Catulius ‘called them—and when we re- 
member how leisurely the Eoméis were wont to travel, two 
years are not an excessive estimite of the entire absence from 
Rome. It is impossible to determi ine whether he made only one 
journey or more than one. H iere was but one, there would 
have been time for it in tk» yeays 28-96 B.C., after Ovid had 
completed the. more formal partit his aduca or in 25-23 
B. C., just after his literary debut: There is no good reason for 
choosing between these two possibilities. The first becomes more 
probable if we emphasize vueriyhus annis (F. vi. 417) and 
studiosus (Tr. i. 2, 77), the second if we assume that Ovid may 


have been called home by the death of his brother, the news of. 


which could have reached him late in 24 or early in 23 B.C., 
just as, in an earlier generction, Catullus had been called away 
from his pleasures by a like scrrow. e 


35 Cf. De Mirmont, op. cit. 
?9 Cf. for example, Cicero's jcur3eys to and from his novne. 


e 


t 
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x But although Ovid’s journeys cannot be precisely dated, they 


' must-have occurred in the earlier rather than the later part of 


` the period which closed with the, death of Tibullus, since Ovid's 


.Drief official career can hardly have begun later than c. 23-22 


. Bi C. . Ovid.and his brother were among those youths of good 
E equestzian family who were destined from boyhood for the cursus 


honorum and wore as à symbol the laticlave (Tr. IV, 10, 29), 
which to be sure. ‘Ovid later ‘ narrowed,’ i. e. renounced (ib. 85). 


-~ It is fair to-assume, therefore, that, brilliant as 3e was, he held 
. the minor offices at the earliest possible age, and indeed he uses 


the phtase tenerae primos aetatis honores (ib. 83). Without 


| overemphasizing the fact that this: reference follows imme- 
diately the account of his bróther's death, 24 B. C., he could 
not have been over twenty or twenty-one at tke time so that 
28-92 B. C. is a probable date?" for the beginnirg of his official 
experience. In deference to his father's wishes, which must — 
have been all the more urgent after the death of the older boy 
who had displayed such talent for the forum, Ovid persisted 
until, as I have mee the quaestorship wes imminent, c. 
20 B. C. 

Just how onerous the duties'of these minor cfficials were we . 
do not know, but at least during his incumbency Ovid would 
have had much less time than usual for literature and literary 
friendships. The duties were heavy enough to provide him with 
a pretext for his renunciation of the senatorial career, Tr. IV, 
10, 36-37: . 

maius erat nostris viribus illud onus. 
nec patiens corpus nec mens fuit apta labori. 


His attitude is that of à young man who had no taste for official 
life, who shunned hard work, and whose experience of the labor 
required by his first positions was quite.enough. He saw ahead 
of him more and still harder work, and he shrank from it. 


3 So Masson, p. 46. Ovid may also havé been in these years a 
decemvir stlit. iud. (F. 4, 384) although Mommsen (Staaisr. I’, p. 504) 
denies that a single individual could. hold two of the offices included in 
the vigtntivirate and favors emending the Fasti passage to bis decem. 
Ovid's activity as a centumvir (Tr. IL, 93-94, P. TII, 5, 23-24) and as 
a private iudgx (Tr. II, 95) cannot be assigned to any definite period. 
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It is, therefore, clear that down to about 21-20 B. C. there 
were obstacles connected with Ovid's own life which go far to 
explain the absence of an amizitia between him and the country- 
loving Tibullus. How is it wth the life of Tibullus? 

In 1912 Professor B. L. Ullman revived and placed on a 
firmer basis the view that Tibullus, for some time before his 
death in 19 B.C., was in -etirement and far from well?* He 
accomplished. this by a care^wl interpretation of Horace’s Ode, 
I. 33, 1-4, and especially the Epistle I. 4, both of which are 
addressed to Albics, an elegst. This Albius, as the vast ma- 
jority of scholars believe, cennot very well have been anybody 
else than Tibullus, and I de aot intend to review the arguments. 
Rather I shall here supply fcrther evidence for the correctness 
of Ullman's chief contenticr: that when rightly understood 
Horace’s words testify to fhe ill health of Tibullus and to his 
own desire to divert his friend's mind from brooding and to 
cheer him up. Horace is awexe that Tibullus has had a long fit 
of the blues and is really worried about him, but he puts on a 
bold face and says in effect, “cheer up, old friend! You’re all 
right if yowll only be sensiole and think so. If the epistle does 
not mean something like this I do not know what it means. To 
take it literally gives it a mearing so slight as to be unworthy 
of the mature wisdom of Eorace when he was writing the 
Epistles. | 

Now this interpretation of Horace is supported by the fact 
. that Ovid found no sufficieaz ovportunity to establish a friend- 
ship with Tibullus. To the »ostacles in the way of that friend- 
ship we may add the ill healta of Tibullus which seni him into 
retirement some time before nis death. Indeed the facts derived 
from Ovid render 7t probakle that his retirement continued for 
a longer period than can be inferred from Horace alone, a year 
or two before 19 B. C.—tLe. very period in which Ovid aban- 
doned his official duties and gzve himself over entirely to poetry. 

All the facts suggest a date for Horace's epistle nat long be- 
fore the premature death of Tibullus. ‘There has been a ten- 
dency, not unnatu-al under the circumstances, to fix the date 
of the ode also as late as pessible, c. 23 B.C. But the ode is in 
Book I and it may thereccre belong to a time considerably 


‘A.J. P., XXXIII, pp. 153-16C. 
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earlier. "Tibullus was pretty certainly in Rome at the time of 
Messalla’s triumph, in September, 27 B.C., and the ode may 
very well be assigned to the years immediately following when 
Tibullus was engaged upon the elegies of his second book, which 
he left incomplete and did not himself publish. In this case 
the ode bears witness to a fit of melancholy some years before 
that illness of Tibullus which is implied by the epistle. 

The foregoing comparative study has thrown. new light, as I 
believe, wpon the lives of the two leading poets of Messalla’s 
circle from about 27 to 19 B. C. It is impossitle, cf course, to 
determine the exact sequence or the exact chronolcgical limits 
of details to which we have such incomplete references, but it 
may be hoped that the conclusions arrived at are not lacking in 
probability. 

Oviv's WIVES AND STEPDAUGHTER. 


Ovid was married three times, cf. Tr. IV. 10, 69-74. The 
first wife was given to him, probably at his father’s command, 
when he was hardly more than a boy (paene . . . puero) and 
he characterizes her as nec digna nec utilis. The union was 
soon broken. He praises his second wife rather faintly as sine 
crimine, but this union also did not endure. His words leave 
the manner of his separation from these wives quite uncertain; 
he mentions neither death nor divorce. Nothing more is known 
of them except that one came from Falerii (Am. iii, 18, 1) 
and one must have been the mother of Ovid's daughter—proba- 
bly the second wife, for, as has been conjectured,®® Ovid would 
hardly have wounded his daughter’s feelings by calling her 
mother, in his published work, nec digna nec utilis. 

For his third wife Ovid seems to have had a real affection. 
She is frequently addressed in the poems from exile, almost 
always in very affectionate terms. Very rarely there is a note 
of peevishness arising from the poets despairing feeling that 
she was not doing her utmost tto secure a mitigation of the terms 
_of his exile. There is no reason to think, however, that she did 
not do her best. 

There is some evidence, though it is by no means conclusive, 
by whith to approximate the date of Ovid’s third marriage. The 


fact that his third wife had been married before and had a 


3? Of. Owen, Ed. Trist. I, p. xviii, citing Constantius Fanensis. 
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daughter by this marriag2 is cf little service in the effort to 
infer her age at the time of her marriage to Ovid, since Romaa 
girls were often brides when very young. She might have 
been still very young when she came to Ovid. There is, how- 
'ever, some reason to think that she was pas; the first bloom cf 
youth. In Pont. I. 4, 47 ff. Ovid speaks of her as iuvenis et 
the time when he left Rome, adding that she may have aged, es 
he has, because of his misfortunes; that her hair, like his, may 
have turned gray. This letter was written 12 or 13 A. D. and 
Ovid had left Rome 8 A D. If there is any reality beneath 
Ovid’s words, if he is considering the possibility a real one thet 
her hair may have become gray in four or five years, then we 
Should probably picture her as a lady between thirty and forty 
at the time of Ovid’s wr-ting, and he may have married her 
twenty years earlier (say) 8 B. C. This is, of course highly cor- 
jectural, but we may reach approximately the same result by 
other evidence. 

This wife's daughter (Ovid's stepdaughter) was married to 
Suillius (P. iv. 8, 11-12) —not later, therefore, than 16-17 A. D. 
Now if this step-daughter is, as I am convinced, the sarae as tke 
Perilla to whom Tr. iii. T is addressed, she was old enough to 
write poetry which Ovid thought worth criticizing before tke 
date of his exile, that is, sae may have been fifteen or sixteen in 
8 A. D. If this is true, her mother was, at the same dae, thirty 
or more, so that Ovid’s allusion c. 12-18 A. D. to her gray haiz, 
some five years later, becomes quite intelligible. Ii icone 
fairly probable, therefore, that Ovid's third marriage can hardly 
have taken place later tham c. 9-8' B. C. 

There are two common misstatements current about Ovid's 
third wife: that her name wes Fabia, and that she was tke 


mother of Ovid’s daughter. ‘The second statement has already.. 


been corrected by implication, and there is no evidence to sup- 
port it. The evidence ageinst it is negative but is verv strong: 
‘in the numerous passages addressed to his third wife Ovid never 


alludes to ‘our’ daughter. He alludes thrice to his own daugh-° 


ter (Tr, IV. 10, 75-76, I. 3, 19-29, F. vi, 219 f£). From these 
passages we learn that she was married twice in her earlyeyouth, 
had a child by each husband, and was absent in Libya at the 
time of Ovid’s parting from his wife. i . 

The passage from which the inference has been made that 


E 
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Ovid’s third wife was a Fabia is P. I, 2, 136, where, addressing 
Paullus Fabius Maximus, Ovid says, 
ille ego de vestra cui data nupta domo est. 


His wife, then, who is proved by the following lines to have been 
acquainted with Marcia, Fabius’ wife, and Atia Minor, Augustus’ 
aunt, was ‘from the house’ of the Fabii. This does not prove 
that her name was Fabia, but merely that she was connected 
with or dependent on the Fabii.*? 

At any rate she was a lady of good social position, T. both she 
and Ovid considered it wise that she should not share his exile, 
but should remain in Rome to work for his recall. They hoped 
that through Marcia and Atia she could influence Livia to ap- 
peal to Augustus. 

Allusion has just been made to the probable identity of Ovid’s 
stepdaughter, the daughter of his third wife, with Perilla, the 
young poetess to whom Tr. iii. 7 is addressed. Great confusion 
still prevails, in editions of Ovid, concerning Perilla. All the 
editors see that she wrote poetry and many of them are content 
with that. A few warn the reader correctly that she was not 
Ovid's daughter, but this warning has sometimes fallen on deaf 
ears. None appear to be aware of the reasons for identifying 
her with Ovid's stepdaughter—indeed, they forge; that he had a 
stepdaughter. It seems worth while, therefore, to bring back 
into notice the convincing but apparently forgotten disquisi- 
tion * of one of the Renaissance scholars, Constantius Fanensis, 
who died in 1490. 

Constantius argued in brief that Ovid’s words to Perilla (Tr. 
iii. 7, 18) utque pater natae duxque comesque fui, shows that she 
was not his daughter (some editors have been keen enough to see 
this!); that his (third) wife had a daughter of her own (Tr. 
V. 5, 19), and that Ovid would there say nostra, not sua, if the . 
girl had been the daughter of both; and lastly tha? his step- 


. * Masson (p. 49) cites J. Lipsius! note on Tac. Ann. I. 2. Lipsius 
doubted whether she was related to Fabius or to Marcia; cf. also 
Némethy, Comment. ad Tristia, 1913, Excursus I. P. ii, 10, 10, mea... 
coniunx non aliena tibi, proves that she was related to Pompeius Macer 
with whom Ovid traveled in Asia and Sicily—probably through Macer’s 
mother since his father or grandfather was Theophanes of Mytilene, & 
Greek; ef. Schanz, Rom. Litt. viii, ii, I, pp. 362-363, 
41 Printed in Burmann's Appendix, pp. 5-7. 
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daughter married Suillius P. IV. 8, 11-12. These last lines are 
convincing, so far as concerns the point that Ovid had a step- 
daughter: 
nam iibi quae coniunx, eadem mihi filia paene est, 
et quae te generum, me vocat illa virum.*? 


The only conclusior thet can be drawn from these passages, says 
Constantius, is that Perilla, Ovid's stepdaughter—the daughter 
of his third wife—raarried Suillius. 

In support of this conclusion we may add that, apart from 
members of the ruling family, Perilla is the only person at Rome 
whom Ovid addresses by name in the Tristia, since, as is well 
known, he did not wish anybody to incur possible danger by such 
open connection with an exile. He knew, however, that there 
was no danger to his wife and family. He does not name his 
wife, but the manrer in which he addresses her leaves not the 
slightest doubt as to her identity.** It is much more probable, 
therefore, that Perilla was a member of Ovid's family than that 
she was merely a ycung friend whose poetic gift he had fostered. 
Everybody knew who she was just as everybody knew who his 
wife was, and so he could name her, whéther Perilla is her real 
name or a pseudonym which he had been in the habit of applying 
to her. Sometime in the interval of about six years between the 
composition of Tr. tii. 7 and P. iv. 8 she married that accom- 
plished but shifty politician, Suilius, so that in addressing him 
Ovid refers to the vourg wife as her who is ‘ almost my daugh- 
ter? (P. iv. 8, 11).** 

ARTHUR L. WHEELER. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 


42 Of. v. 90, pro soeero paene . , . tuo. 

+ Uxor, coniunx, carissima, eto. His failure to name her has been 
attributed to metrieal reasons. It seems more probable that he found 
the terms uxor, etc. more effective. 

*! The phrase non patrio carmina more canis (Tr. iii. 7, 12) has been 
interpreted ‘not in native fashion, i. e. Greek verses, or ‘not in your 
father's fashion,’ i. e. non-erotie verses. The word patrius occurs come 


monly in Ovid in bot’ senses: ‘native’ and ‘father’s’; ef. Burmann's. 


Index. But since Ovid adds at once, in explanation of this line, nam 
tibi cum fatis mores naiura pudicos ... dedit, and since *he urges 
Perilla not to fear Lis own punishment provided her verse does not 
teach love (vv. 27-30), he seems clearly, in vv. 11-12, tp be expressing 
the hope that she is continuing her poetie efforts, but not in his own 
erotic manner. 


vl 


THE DECIPHERMENT OF THE LYDIAN LANGUAGE. 


. The bilingual inscription (No. 1) found at Sardis has given 
us a starting-point for the decipherment of the Lydian texts, 
and Professors Thumb and Littmann have alreedy made some 
progress in this direction. The first requisite, however, was a 
satisfactory translation of the Aramaic version of the text, which 
has evidently been the work of a Lydian rather than a Semite, 
and this has now been furnished by Dr. Cowley (C. R. Acad. 
1921, 7 f.). Another requisite was a correct transcription of all 
the Lydian texts, now given in Sardis VI, part II (Leyden 
1924). On the one hand, the characters are often difficult to 
determine, owing to mutilation, bad writing on the part of the 
engraver, and sometimes even to his confusion oi two letters of 
similar form; on the other hand, there are certain letters the 
phonetic values of which had been fixed only corjecturally and, 
as is now clear, erroneously. These are the letters: t, W, T, 2, 
and f. 

Following my suggestion in the decipherment of the Karian 
alphabet, the value of h was assigned to the first letter, t. But, 
as I pointed out in a note in the Journal of Hellenic Studies 
(1919, p. 204), it is the first letter of the word for “king,” 
t-l-m, which we know from the Greek gloss2s was «áApv-s. 
Consequently that first letter must have represerted p. This is 
confirmed by the fact that it is the first letter of the name of the 
god Apollo, who is more than once coupled wita Artemis, and 
whose name is written }-1-D-d-n-s (23.3), as well as by the 
further fact that p, which we know from proper names to have 
existed in Lydian, is otherwise unrepresented in the script. 

if f.is p, we must look elsewhere for the representative of the 
aspirate which the classical writers show was also known to the 
Lydians. This must be T, which can be written or omitted at 
pleasure before an initial vowel; e. g. h-avlos (12. 2) and avian 
(2. 8) ; ep. Aitollad (23.8) and hitalad “image” (5.4) with 
antolan (6.3). Since T can stand between two consonants, as 
in v-h-bapént “they shall carry away," it must have resembled 
the Semitic sh’wa; for the sake of convenience, however, I repre- 


2 Of. Danielsson, Zu den lyd. Inschriften, 1917, p. 25. 
29 
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sent it by h rather than by ‘ or ?. A comparison of the two 
texts 43. 5 and 59.4 shows that the same word is written in- 
differently f-a-h-u-n-i-l and f-é-n-h-a-l (“he erected”). Cp. 
fahniriz and faunariz (22.1, 2). 

As for W, Mr. Arkwright long ago pointed out that it is the 
sonant 1(1), since it represents the Greek lambda in the name of 
Alexander (3.1) and at the same time is used vocalically. It 
also interchanges wita no31-70ealie 1. The values of °® and t 
have also been settled by Mr. Arkwright.” The former is em- 
ployed in the Pergamon bilingual (40) to represent the syllable 
-en- in the name of Athena, 2-s-n-i-, and just as the suffix -/ 
of the oblique case interchanges with /, so the suffix of the ac- 
eusative is written sometimes n and sometimes n. That t 
is a dental is elezr from 4 5.8, where it is used in the name of 
the god s-a-n-d-a-s, Sandes :n Greek, Santas in Hittite. As it 
generally follows a nasal, ard in võndas (11.2) seems to have 
become by assimilation the vénnas, vanas “cave” of the later 
Sardian dialect, I trenscribe it d, but its actual pronunciation 
probably approximated to nd or nth. In 22.10 the god Armda-k, 
who is coupled with Bacckus, seems to be the Greek Hermes. 
If so, the form of tha name must be explained as armnda(8), 
with the common Hittite sux -nda, as in the name of the god 
Innarauwandas by the side of Innaras. This letter X also ap- 
parently takes the place of c, since dén-vn (13.11) can hardly 
be dissociated from the pronominal dén-f or dis from dán. On 
the other hand nigin (13.11) may correspond to ni-nin (12. 5) 
rather than to nid-in. 

One more letter, namely l, remains to be determined. This 
is found once at Sardis, ir the archaising inscription 11, and 
also occurs in the older Lydien text which I discovered at Gebel- 
es-Silsila, where for palaecgraphical reasons I gave it the value 
of g. That value is veriied by 11.4, where a-t-r-g-o-l-1 is 
written a-i-r-o-k-l four lines further on. 

The values of the other letters of the. Lydian alphabet have 
been correctly fixed by Thumb and Littmann. The two sibilants- 
were probably pronounced s and sh; I shall, however, transcribe 
them z and s. Similarly I shall continue to transcribe, 4 as v, 
though it was certainly pronounced like w. V-n must have 


? Sardis, Vl. 2, p. xii. 
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-sounded something like the English one.. A short % represents 
a shewa between two consonants. Thus we have nik-ti-mék 
“not here? for nik-mék (24.15), vasin-ü-nliz for vastn-nliz 
(10.13); cp. AapBpavrSers or AaBpavvders for AaBpavdevs. One 
word only begins with r, namely raval (50.5) which is probably 
the engraver’s error for baval. Similarly in Eittite it is only 
borrowed foreign words that commence with 7. 

The value f assigned to 8 is merely a makeshift. In the 
name of Sardis it corresponds with Hebrew end Assyrian p, 
while in Greek it was assimilated to w, Evapis being stated to be 
the Lydian pronunciation of Sardis. In Lydian itself the word 
for “ year” is written both borl-l and forl-I. . 

With the exception of the archaising 11, the Sardian texts ex- 
hibit a dialect much affected by phonetic decay. Thus, as M. 
Cuny has pointed out, Sfar-| (22.5) represents Sfard-l. So, 
too, the nominatival -s is regularly dropped beZore the enclitic 
-k, and this is also frequently the ease with the Z and s of the 

‘oblique and accusative cases. JS is similarly lost in afrokl by the 
side of astrokol. 

In 22.1, 2, h and v interchange in fahniri-z, “a citizen " ( ?), 
and faenéri-z, and I am inclined to think that tais is sometimes 
.also the case with the two suffixes -hn and -vn. That the accu- 
sative suffix -n could be dropped seems to be skown by kov for 
kov-n * gift” (10.10). After v the vowel could be omitted, as 
in vstas (18.2) by the side of vasin-unliz (10.13), vastn- 
unkms (22.7); so too vraios (18.9), vraul (41.4), bétovliz 
(43. 4). 2 


THe Noun. Compounds are common, and the. adjective 
usually precedes the substantive. Suffixes are numerous and 
can be attached one to the other, retaining a semi-independent 
‘character. Thus the enclitic -k “and” can be inserted between 
the stem of a noun and its case-ending; e. g. arttmu-l-k-in “ and 
belonging (acc.) to Artemis” (24.14), vastnun-k-ms “and 

. the proprietor” (22.7). Similarly we find mitridaz-tal-s “ and - 
“of Mithridates ? (24. 17). 

Among the most common suffixes are -d, -ad, denoting pos- 
session’and relationship; e. g. ak-ad “ the property,” eba-d “ her 
father," mla-tal-ad “the descendant of Meles” (22.8). On the 
Louvre seal Gakivali-d zamli-d (51) means * property of Dion- 
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ysikles Saml-". So in 7.1, ess vünas ez-k lapriza[d] ez-k 
pela-d: “this cave and this labyrinth of niches and all this 
place.” Cp. the Greek Merm-na-d (?for mlimnad). The 
suffix -ad, -ad has a specially locative sense; e. g. m4da-d-a-d 
“in the Midas quarter” or “tribe” (13.4), dad “this place" 
(24.4, 11.6). So also Sjarvad for Sfarvad-d “in Sardis” 
(11. 1), mru-d, archaic wru-vaa-d (11. 1) “the monument.” 

-Tal, which is probably a compound of -t(a) and -l, is the 
patronymic and is written ¢/ at Silsilis. -Zt has £ possessive 
‘force, and combined with m is topographic in signification as 
in Ibsi-mzis “ Ephesian." -Mz, however, is plainly the -maz, 
-ms, -miz of the pronoun ér-m(2)z, which would therefore be a 
compound of -mi and -z(i). Cp. the Hittite -mas, -man. 

-Mün denotes a place: e. g. kud-ma(n) “frontage” (13. 1), 
zer-ma-s “tomb” (28.1), Greek capuós. From zermas is 
formed zer-lis “the entomoed one” (24.8,16): the word is 
spelt zirmal in 12.7, 23.2 and the simple form of it is found 
in zer-s (10.8). 

-La and -li expressed relationship, -lù more especially denoting 
ethnic relationship (as in Hittite) ; e. g. iztamin-la-n “(water) 
of the chapel” (13.7), H$ona-li-z “a Hivnian " (10.8), from 
hwan, hivn (“ life,” “age’’?) ; dum-liz “slave” (10. 8, 12. 2), 
* domestic,” “ partner," (Creek SovAos as shown by Lambertz, 
Glotta, 1915) is from dumsiz “house” (14.1). For the verbal 
use of the suffix -lt see under the verb. 

Another suffix was -n, and we find also -dn, -hn, end -vn, for 
which see the section on adrerbs. 

A common adjectival suifix is -nd as in other Asianic lan- 
guages, while in Mli-mna we have a suffix -mn which seems to 
be patronymic. In Hittite it was ethnic, as it is in the Lydian 
Ibsi-mnan (2.10). Cp. the Lydian -mzt above (in Ibsi-mzis). 

The nominative singular of the noun terminated in -s, alter- 
nating with -z; the genitive and dative in -l, the accusative in 
-n and n. The suffix 1, Lowever, represented more than one 
earlier sound. As in Etruscan (and Hittite) a proper name or 
title could form its genizive in -s and -z; thus we have (22. 1) 
es-t mru-d Sfardénd faim-ri-z Mlimna-s, “this is the monu- 
ment of the Sardian citizen ( ?) Melimna”; cf. [fo]bniran . . . 
Sfarda-k in 27. 8. 
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By the side of the nominative in -s we have t-aces of another 
and possibly older suffix in -| which tended to become -/. 

The accusative plural terminated in -(a@)n. So, also, appar- 
ently did the genitive plural; see 2.10: Artiumu-n Ibsi-mna-n 
Kulu-mna-(n)k zwralm-n “ priestess of the Artemises of Ephe- 
sus and Koloe." The plural brvdn “years” (3.1, 43. 1) corre- 
sponds with the genitive singular borl-l (41.1, 42.1). There 
was no separate plural suffix as in Etruscan. 


Tie Pronoun. The genitive (and possibly also the nomina- . 
tive) of the first personal pronoun was amu, found also with the 
suffixes amu-k “of me” (13.2), amu-k-it (26.13), amu-din 
(23.6, 24. 4). With the first two the Hittite (ammu), ammug, 
are identical. For dám see infra. 

In 13.2 nãzi appears to signify “of us” (Hittite anze-l). 

In 10.8 mëz seems to be the possessive “mine” (kaddad- 
méz “my client”?). -Mit as in mru-mit may be “it is my 
monument" as in Hittite; but ni-mi in 18.1 can hardly have 
anything to do with the first personal pronoun, and we have a 
suffix -(u) m in ak-um and other words. 
 Littmann has already observed that bis, biz is “he,” bilis 
being the possessive “his.” An older form of bt is bu-. 

Nas, nas, may have been originally a demonstrative as in 
Hittite; but it is ordinarily used distributively. In 12.7, 18. 8, 
we have the plural nõn. Combined with the relative pis, pid, 
nümpi, written nápis and nüpid, signifies “ whoever," “ what- 
ever. Along with nan we find also nén-n as in détn-émn 
“anything else” (24. 20, E nén standing to nan as dën 
to dan. 

To pid and nümpid we sometimes find -a affixed in a pos- 
sessive sense; e. g. pid-a “ what E to? (22.10), nãpida 
(22. 5). 

The most usual demonstrative is ez, es, nominative ez-z 
and es-s, oblique case es-l, ez-l, accusative esan, ezn. The accu- 
sative plural is ez-nan. Combined with the pronominal suffixes 
it gives us ez-l-it, ez-t, e2-tit, ete. The Latin equivalent would 
be hac. i 

Another demonstrative, corresponding to the Latin ille, is én 
which we have in énas, én-n, énan, énat, éna-!-t, éna-k. Op. 
the Hittite enis. 

3 
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The Latin iste is represented by the combination of ën with 
the suffix -ms; é-miz, &€-ml, émn, é-minan, from which we may 
conclude that mis, ms wes primarily a demonstrative. The sig- 
nification of -ms has already been pointed out by Littmann. It 
is the Hittite pronominal suffix mas, man, which is used in 
exactly the same way as -ms, -ml in Lydian. 

An inscription (30) on & vase reads: (1) Titis-in 6-mm 
tisardn fabil. “ Titis-it (viz.) this jar has made (for Atas 
Kitvas).” This must be the interpretation of the passage if the 
names Atal Kitval are in the oblique case, as usually in the 
Sardian texts. But it is possible that Atal is the nominative, 
the sonant / of the next word being a mistake of the scribe. If 
so, -u is the accusative (objective) suffix: “ Atas K. has made 
this jar belonging to (i. e. for) Titis.” 

The relative is pis (piz) * who," pid “ which," * what," with 
which the Hittite kuis, kuid appears to be identical. Pis and 
pid are also written pes (pez) (23.2,14) and ped (23.14, 
13. 12, 11. 6, 22. 14; see also ped-k-ml 24. 6, ped-m 10. 18). 

Pela-d, pela-k, pela-i, pel-l-k signify “all” (1. 2, 24. 10, etc.). 

Another pronoun which has a locative signification is -das 
(18. 6), -dad (11. 6, 24. 4) ; perhaps also dán (23.6), dá-k-um 
(14.8); cp. also amu-din (23.6, 25. 4). With the adverbial 
suffix the word appears as din “ during” (2. 2, eto.). 

By the side of da(s) we find dé(s) like nén by the side of 
nan; e. g. dén-vn (13. 11), dét (22. T, 23. 6,16, 24. 22) “ other,” 
*(whatever) else." 

By the side of das we have din; e. g. kot-din “he gave this 
place” (18.4), kud-din “in front of this place” (13. 5), fak- 
din “the making of this place” (18.7), ni-din “not here," 
“a non-place ? (73. 11). Possibly dën is allied. 

ADVERBS AND CoNJuNOTIONS. Adverbial and conjunctive 
words are numerous. WN: is “not,” ni-d “not at all,” “nothing,” 
^i-k (“and not”) “neither,” “nor.” The enclitic -k “and,” 
“also,” similarly gives us pi-k “ where" (23.20, 24.8, 11), fa-k 
“then,” aa-k “thus,” “namely,” “both, and”; cp. éna-k 
(10. 20). | 

Lé-k in the Silsilis inscription corresponds with the Greek ó8e 
' “here,” and by the side of mé- (28.12, 24.15) we have lên 
(12. 8, 10), lém-k (18.8) and lém-su-m (14. 10).* 
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"Two important adverbial (or pronominal?) rcots are a and ù 
Combinéd with the enclitic -k, a becomes ak “ now," “ thus,” 
corresponding with the Hittite nu and nu-ga(n) at the be- 
ginning of a sentence; 4 in in, int and ist is equivalent to a 
substantive verb (see infra). Fak, the stem of the verb fa “to 
make,” “ do," is of different formation, though doubtless it was 
_ assimilated in use to the particle ak. 

Burk is “ either," “or.” It is a compound of a and bu “ he,” 
“it,” as in bu-I-k “both him” (48. 5). 

A common adverbial suffix is -n. Thus we have tam-n 
“within”; eznan mlvéndan izkon pid-a tam-n, “these two(?) 
coffins which are below? (2.5,6); biz &-tam-nu-na-dn, “he 


who is buried below” (10.18); trad-n “above (10.5); asfün . 


“at home,” “on this side," ^ within? (22. 12, 13). dan 
* during," “namely.” So bidén “within "(?) (24.6,11). -Cp. 
the adverbial use of accusatives like xápw in Gresk. 

A fuller form of the suffix is -vn, as in vh-bin-vn “ abroad,” 
“on the other side” (22. 18), hi-vn and hivan “here” (10.11, 
23.12), dén-vn, ete. The latter suffix interchanges with the 
enclitic -kn * or," which we find, for example, in the common 
phrase vissiz m-vis-ha * living or not:living,” literally, perhaps, 
“along with the not-living.” Forms like kai-v-6l “ inscribed” 
(29. 4), vast-nu-nliz * proprietor ” ( ?) (10.13), make it proba- 
ble that the suffix has the same origin as the accusative. At all 
events the final -7' can be attached in a semi-adverbial signifi- 
cation to other suffixes, e. g. ónán-id-m (10.19) “(his father) 
who (==-d) was resident (in Sardis)”; hén-zi-d-n “in ‘the 
cemetery ” (13. 1), famra-zi-d-ņ * in the well( ?)? k 9). ‘OÉ 
disar-d-n above. | 

The Hesychian gloss tw wik (k)poAea * (come) hither quickly ? 
offers two examples of the suffix, w implying an original Lydian 
wn or hivn, while xpoàca would be ka(?)role-a. ‘mx is eithér 
pik or pug(i). A prefix é or én is found in 6-iam-nu-nadn 
above, as well as in other words: én-tarflod "(This is a monu- 
ment which his servant) has erected to Zaros son cf Zivatnos” : 
(12.1; in 14.7 we have zi-larflos) ; én-zarbtot (10.4); ên- 
diblint «(27. 2) ; &n-vn-atol-k (14. 9) ; .&-tos-rs (2. 3) ; &-tverszn 
(24.14), ete. (n is always omitted before t). The prefix has 
nothing to-do with the pronoun én and is probably adverbial. 


, © 
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THE VERB. The firs: person singular is found in the $ 
inscription, where pugi corresponds with the usual “I 
come? of the Greek graditi. It is possible that -gi repr 
the flexion, but since g sometimes stands for an older } 
above), and k, as we shall see, is a verbal su:fix, it is more ] 
ble that the vowel alone dencted the person. In the Hes 
gloss quoted above, the Greek Bdoxe is given as the verb an: 
have been selected on zceou3t of its similarity in sounc 
Lydian pug- or puk-. At all events in the Sardian tex 
first person of the verb is simply a vowel: fasfén-u * I po: 
(23. 14), kantor-u “I bequeath ” (23. 15). 

The termination of the 8rd person singular of the pres 
future tense is -d; e. g. fénzlibi-d “he shall destroy: 
“injure ?) ; varbto-ki-d-* he shall expiate.” The 3rd ł 
plural ends in -óni; e. g. chbapént “they shall scatter abi 
“deprive of.”  . 

: The plural suffix, however, can also be used for the 83x 
gon singular; thus we find fax-ml lefs vhbapént “ the doer 
the God punish” (3.5). A'so ... vhbu-pid with u (2 
Gndét “says” (Mithridates), 24. 1. 

The 3rd person singular cf the aorist or perfect term: 
in -. Thus on the vase (30) we have fabil “he has m 
Similarly in the Eaussoullier inscription (50.3) fénhal = 
has erected” or “ dedicated ”; and elsewhere we have fé 
“he has-erected” (25.2). In 43.5 fahunsl takes the pl: 
fénhal in 50.4: davihil (18.7), dahal (10.4), pu (2 
fadil (15.1). 

Another form oi the 3rd person singular of the presen 
aorist ends in -/; as fat “he had made," katul-fa-ki-t “h 
caused to be written,” f&4i-vwintai “it is tabu,” tatrot (1 
etc. The final ¢ af ez-t * this is,” ez-ti-t “this is it,” an 
like seems to be the aoristic -t. So, too, must be the - c 
substantive verb 4z-£ (for wich see the bilingual, 1.5). 
the Hittite Ki khantezt ame-tar-mi-t “when it was my 
manhood.” 

Besides iz-t we find the participle izl and izl which i is emp 
absolutely in the bilingual: [or]al izl-l Bakili-l “the month 
the Dionysiac” (1.1). In tke Silsilis text the word appeé 
its older form izu} (unless, as is improbable, we should 
mrellizul). A derivative from the verbal root iz is iztan (1. 
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The adjectival suffix - can also be used verbally, e. g. es-s 
vünas Zivim-liz Armüw-liz, “This cave belongs to Sivamos 
Arman” (6.1-2) 3; es vanas Mane-liz Alu-liz, “this cave belongs 
to Manes Alus” (44.1). As in the other Asianic languages, 
the verb was not yet fully evolved and the gerundive or parti- 
ciple took the place of a finite tense. An instructive example is 
zerli(s)-k zr-mli-t (24.16) which appears to mean “and the 
entombed (alone) has the tomb." So amuk-it “it is mine” 
(28.14). 

With the participial -d or -od I would uu a suffix -red 
which appears by the side of -res. In 3. 3-5 we read: ak piz 
piz-red fakas zilavad fat nid Enzlibid akm[V] lefs zarétas piz-it 
perenne ez-l vina-l buk e[z-]| mru-l fak-ml lefs vhbapént, 

* now who, whoever he be, does works of preservation ( ?) (and) 
destroys nothing, of him the God is & protector, but who injures 
this cave or this monument the doer will the god(s) carry 
away.” Soin 11.1,9: ez-t mruvaad Zaristroz-l Sfarvad astro- 
kol vandas vihn are-l kada-red-k-ms, “ this is ths monument of 
Saristros of the bodyguard at Sardis, from of old a family tomb ; 
and he was a patrician” (Greek xóððapos). Again in 18.1 
ez-vünan piz-red-n ni-mAL fénz|[lb], “these caves whatever they 
are injure in no wise." 

The passive is denoted by the suffix -r(e)s, as in dahuve-rs-t 
“it is dedicated " (23.1) ; akad Artimu(-l-)k b:fe-rs-t “and is 
set apart as the property of Artemis” (23.21). Cp. é-tvers-n 
(24. 14), and 6-tvers-k-in (23. 10), also the nam» Lity-erses. 

The participial -nd, -nt is similarly used. in the sense of a 
finite verb like zarétas above. It corresponds with the Hittite 
-nz(i), -nz(a). 

The imperative singular is represented by the verbal stem; 
e.g. faov “behold” (24.2,18) sof (18.2). Perhaps zaro-kak 
is “let him incur” (23.12). Verbal compounds are common, 
verbal roots being compounded with adverbial prefixes like én- 
and fént-, “away,” “ abroad," as well as with nouns and other 
verbs. Thus we have katul-fakit “he made a writing” (10.7). 
Fakit itself is a compound of fa * to make,” “do,” and kt which 
I believe was originally an independent word, ionem it became 

a suffix of the perfect (like turu-ke “he gave” in Etruscan). 
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The same formative is common. in Hittite, as in akkus-kit “he 
died,” sipanza-kir “they offered,” ete. Cp. also Greek Sé8u-xe. 


NUMERALS. In 225,10, we have na-pid-a Mlimns izi 
Sfar (d) -1 II-t, “whatever belongs to the 2 Melimnas of Sardis,” 
pid-a II-tl Mlimns iat S ar(d)-l, “which belongs to the 2 Me- 
limnas of Sardis.” 

STRUCTURE. Lydian agrees with the Hittite of Boghaz-Keui 
in the remarkable conglcmerazion of particles and pronominal 
forms at the commencement of a sentence. To the Hittite nu 
correspond the Lydian ak and fak, or rather a and fa, the final k 
being the kan and gan cf Hittite. The pronominal forms are 
attached to the introductory particles just as they are in 
Hittite; ak-it “now it,” ak-it-in “now it him,” ak-ms “now 
he,” ak-ms-as "row he them," ak-ml “now him," ak-mi-ad 
“now him the,” ak-ms-ad “now he the,” ak-ml-it-in “now him 
it him,” ete. The dental ¢ denotes a following 3rd person of the 
verb; the nasal, a following accusative or object; the dental d, 
relationship. We find sometnring similar, though on a much re- 
duced scale, in Etruscan e. g Vel-ar-asi; “ Caius-]-plural-- to.” 


. TRANSLATIONS, 
28. 1. ess zermas Pldán-] Artimu-]-k dahuv-ers-t 
This tomb to Apollo and Artemis is dedicated, 
2. vintad ak-it ez-] zirma-] pez fénzlibid 
set apart; now tais tomb who injures 
3. ni-vis-hn iak-ml-it-ir Pldáns Tav-sas 
or not-alive, the doer of it him Apollo, Zeus, 
4, Artimu-k Ibzi-mziz kat-zarlo-kid bzvis 
and Artemis of Ephesus will curse. The year 
5. V dain andét Mitridzzias Mitra-tal-iz 
bitis. Says Mithredates of Mithras 
6. kaves hitol-s buk afa-is p] dét amu-din 
the priest: The image or chamber, all also there is, is 
mine. . 
7. ak-m-an brafrziz bra-rl-] zav-tarid fakud 
Now descendant descendant(?) shall buryshere( ?) 
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8. amu-ovn akit pid fasfénu akat p] fakantrov 
beside(?) me. Now what L possess(?) (is) the prop- 
erty wholly (of the said person). 


9. (erasure) ak-m]-iz piz hitollad bitad 
E Now of it he who the images removes( ?) 
10. fak-ml-it-in Pldán-k Artimu-k kat-zarlo-kid 
the doer of it him both Apollo and Artemis will deprive 
11. bi-l bil-]-k arlell-l pera-l é-tverz-k-in 
him and his family of water, and the anger (of the gods) 


F 12. zarokak eznan hivan nik-u-mék 
let him incur(?)...... ; nor here 


13. zavént nik biz nik biliz arlelliz 
shall be buried neither he nor his famil- 


14. ped-k amuk-it ped fasfénu akat 
And what is mine which I possess (is) the property 


15. bavafu-l 
of the heir. 
NOTES. 


1. Before the s (sh) of the nominative ez es) becomes es. 
Zermas (sermas) is written capuós by Hesychius, who explains 
it as copós yas or “ tumulus.” It was probably quoted from 
Hipponax. That Pldan-s is Apollo is clear from his association 
with Artemis: ¿Z has been dentalised as in the Karian "YoowAdos 
for “YoowAdos. So in Boghaz-Keui Hittite the name of an early 
king is written indifferently Labarna and Tabarna. 

The verb dah(u)- occurs again in 10.4: Voras dahal, “ V. 
has dedicated.” 


2. The engraver wrote by mistake the last syllable of dahuv- 
erst. This was erased, but he forgot to replace it by the first 
syllable of féné-vintad (written fét-vintat 12.4). The signifi- 
cation is given by the context. The prefix jóní must conse- 
quently mean “ apart,” “ away from” or the like. It is probable 
that fén-t and fén-z (in fénz-libid) have the same origin. 

3. Here again the engraver wrote the las; syllable of the 
previous word and omitted to supply vissiz after its erasure. 
We find tavsén in 10.12. Cp. rascas in Hesychius. 
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4. Note the loss of the nominátival s in Artumu-k. The 
general sense of the compound kat-zarlo-kid is clear. Perhaps 
kat is the verb kata- * to write.” 

Instead oi the absolute nominative brvás “ year ” we elsewhere 
find brvdn in the adverbial case (3.1,43.1) and the oblique 
case borl-l (41. 1,42. 1) and forl-I (56.1). The last form ex- 
plains the statement of Jah. Lydus that Sardis (Sfar-da) took 
its name from the Lydian word for * a year." 


5. Dän evidently here retains its primitive meaning: “ that 
(is).” The form A ttra-ta!-iz is strikingly like similar forms in 
Etruscan. 

6. Littmann has already pointed out that kaves is the word 
which appears as xavew ir the Greek inscriptions of Sardis. It 
is the Kasko-Hittite kuanis, from which the Hebrew kohen was 
borrowed. Hesychius states that xógs signified “ priest” in the 
language of Samothrace. 

Hitol-s is a variant form of anzolan, the signification of which 
is fixed by 17.2, where under the bas-relief come the words: 
piz [eznaln antolan fénzirs[id], “who destroys these figures.” 
The variant spelling of the Lydian word, which is also written 
anlolan (4a.2) and hitalad (5.4), indicates a foreign origin; 
and I therefore believe that it has been borrowed from the Greek ` 
ei&oAov. 


The signification of pi is given by the bilingual text. 


7. Zav-tarid is a compound of zav (sav) which occurs fre- 
quently in the inscrivtions: zav-n (22. 8, 11.3), zavént (below), 
zavvas (24.21), zaviaars (14. 2), zav-karblos (12.3). It is evi- 
dently the Karian sava, the cota of Philip of Theangela which 
he stated was the Karian word for “tomb.” Cp. Htruscan 
su-tha. 

8. The termination -vn marks the use of ovn as an adverb or 
postposition. 

The context here and in 24,19 imposes the sense of either 
** possess ” or * inherit " upon fasfénu which must represent the 
first person of the verb. In 18.7,8 we have iztaminlan piraal 
énat fasfén-vn “the water of the chapel which is the preperty 
of this place(?),” and in 14.5 we find fasp-n which may belong 
to the same root. | . 
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9. Bitad recurs in 18.6. In 24:7 it seems to be written 
bitaad. Or is it connected with bito-hn 24. 5? 


11. Littmann has already pointed out the meaning of this 
passage. Arlell-l is written  arli-l in 24.18, and arel in the 
archaising inscription 11.9 (vandas vil arel, * it-was-the-cave 
of the family long since "). 

For the words that follow see note on the corresponding pas- 
sage 24.14, where we have Ariimu-l-k-in étvera-n, and eznan 
hivan is omitted. Consequently étverz-n would appear to repre- 
sent an attribute of Artemis; cp. the name Lityerses (“the 
flute-player "?). Hivan I identify with the Hesychian w (see 
: above). Both hwn and hivard (for hiva-red) are found in 
10. 10, 11. 

With amuk cp. Hittite ammug. Here, as in iz-t, es-t (“ this 
is”), ez-li-t, ez-t-it, the dental suffix which denotes the subject 
has a verbal force. 

15. The context makes the signification of Lawa-fu-| fully 
certain. In 50.5 we have lefs-il fadan baval (the engraver has 
written raval, but Lydian words do not commence with r) which 
must mean something like “ he has assigned (it) to the keeping 
of the god.” Bava-fu is a compound; perhaps the second ele- 
ment is the same as that which we find in fado-fidn (10.11). 


24. 1. Andét Mitridaztas Mitra 
Says Mithradates, of Mithra 
9. kaves nak amu katoz-n faov 
the priest: now of me the writing beholc!  , 
3. ak-it n&pid zerliz zrml-it 
Now it be in whatever way an entombed in the tomb 


4. amu fadi-fil buk-da-d amu-din 
to me does injury, either in this place by me 


5. fa[k.. ]|nal buk-ml-ad amu bitohn 

constructed, or-the-of-it of me... 
6. bid-n ped-k-m] alad fétamnid-n 

within(?) and-what-of-it the .. . which are outside( ?) ; 
7. fak-ml-iz piz hitollad bitaad 

‘the doer who the images removes ( ?) 
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8. buk-m]-iz fak-axz-ed pik buk-mla[d] 
either he who doss -njury ( P) or what (there) 


9. fabuverftal buk-ml-it bazn-sa-k 
has been consiructel or . 


10. n&kid ni-visl-] pel-]-k ouk 
. of the dead ard avery (unig) either 
11. métri-d buk biden pik in-t 
without(?) or w.th.n(?) wherever it is; 
12. fak-ml-it(?). A r]timus Ibsi-msiz —— 
. as to the doer, Artemis of Ephesus 
18. kat-zarlo-kid 9-1 bil-]-k arlil-l 
will deprive him ard his family 
14. pira-] AÁrtimu-l-k-in étverz-n 
of water, and of Aztemis the wrath(?) | 
15. zarokak; nik-u-mék zevént pik . 
(let-him incur?) ; nor here shall lie neither 
16. biz nik bil zfénis zerli-k zr-ml-it 
he nor his offspring ; and the entombed has the tomb. 
17. &ndét nak amu Mitridaz-tal-s 
He says that of me Mithradates 
18. katoz-n faov akiz amu na-pid 
ihe writings behold; there belongs to me whatever: 
19. fasfénu nak saren nak bira-k 
I possess, namelr court and house also 
20. [n]ak déin émm akat amu mitridas... 
and anything else, (it is) the property of me Mithradates, 
21. [ka]ve-l kantorv zevvastal 
the priest; I leave (it) being buried. 
. Notes: i. Mitra kaves without a suffix takes the place of 
Mitra-tal-iz kaves in 28. 5f, being regarded as a compound. 
2. Nak introduces a saying like “that” in English or umma 
in Assyrian. 


Ihe root kato is found in many words, kato-valis « scribe ” 
(8. 5, 11. 7, 10. 1, 2), kato-f-n “inscription” (11.11), katanil 
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“is written” (2.8), kat-vn-él which appears to be a different 

spelling of the same word. (22. 4), katul-fa-kit “he has caused 

to be written” (10.7). The signification is fixed by the pas- 

sages 11.11 and 10.%. Perhaps katoz-n is a plural, “ writings.” 
The context gives us the meaning of faov. 


3. Zelliz, if so to be read, must.be a variant spelling of 
zerli(z) inl. 16. It is met with elsewhere (10.3) and in 23. 15 
replaces the zerli(s) of l. 16. But the sense of the passage is 
obscure. Is náüpid a mistake for n&piz “whatever person en- 
tombed in the tomb”? If the reading is correct, the meaning 
must be either “ Now in whatever way one who :s buried in my 
tomb shall DEUS ? or “one who.is buried in the tomb shall 
injure me.” 


4. "The signification of fadi-fil is fixed by 5.5, “ whoever 
injures (fadint) this cave.” Sado-fidn (10.11) and fadol 
(3.2) may possibly belong to the same root. 

In 11.6 we have ped-k-da-d hfisa-d “and what in this place 
is... ,” and in 13.6 nik-das. Dad is the locative form of das 
for which see the section on Grammar. The signification of 
dán is given in the dating formula; whether cas and das are 
to be identified is doubtful. 


5. Buk-ml-ad “ or-the-of-it,” i. e. “ what belongs to it.” 


6. Bidn, also written bidén, perhaps signifies “within”; 
* what belongs to it within my house” or “tomb.” See line 11 
and compare Hittite bidi “ place,” “ interior.” 


7. Fak-ml-iz is literally “ facientem -+ ille," with the suffix 
denoting the subject attached to the objective case governed by 
kat-zarlo-kid in line 13. 

Bitaad appears to be the 3rd person of a verb. 


8. This must be the general meaning of fak-arz-ed, but 
whether the d is the 3rd person of the verb or part of the second 
element of the compound I do not know. The final suffix is 
that which we find in -(r)ed, etc. 

Pik from pi(s) must be the Hesychian mx; see above. In 
22. 5, 10, we have ná-pid-a Mlimns iz-t Sfar-l 11-01, “ whatever 
belongs to the 2 Sardian-Melimnas,” pid-a II-t] Melimns tat 
Sfar-l, “what belongs to the 2 Sardian Melimnas”; conse- | 
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quently the suffix -æ wil. denote connection with the following 
noun or nouns. It may be the pronominal a of a-s; cp. the 
Hittite suffix -a “also.” Since fabuver-st is a passive form, the 
literal translation would therefore be: “there is construction of 
something.” 

9. Buk-ml-it “ or-to-him-there-is,” i. e. “ or he has,” “ it has.” 
In 18. 5 fazivn seems to denote some building outside the tomb. 


11. For bidén see note on line 6. If the word signifies 
“within,” métrid would be “cutside” with locative suffix -d. 
In-t appears to imply thet iz-t and 12-1 represent inz-t, inz-l. 

18. The meaning of 5! bill-& has already been determined by 
Littmann. 


14,15. See noces on 23.11,12. Artvmu-l-k-in agrees with 
étvers-n and corresponds with what would be an adjectival form 
in the Indo-European larguages. 

The prefix én usually loses n before a dental. Can -kak be 
the termination of the 3r1 person of the precative? 


16. Zfénis must have the same origin as sféndan (2. 9, 42.5), 
sféndav-ml-m (2.12). In 42.5 the reading is: bul-k bi-k 
sféndan, “both him and his family.” | 


17. The combination of the two “ genetival ” suffixes -tal and 
-s should be noticed. Like Artimu-l-kan above they are suff- 
cient to exclude Lydian from the Indo-European family of 
speech. The change of akad with the possessive suffix into akat 
with the suffix of the subject should be noticed. 


14.1. mru-mi-t Baal-Dumiz . . . fahtot 
This is my monument (which) Baal-Dumiz.. . has 
erected ; 
2. astrkot-a-k zav-tazrs 
and was(?) strategos the buried one. 


Notes: 1. I have identified the mi- of the first word with 
the pronominal mi- of é-mis (s2e section on Grammar), but in 
view of the Hittite AM EL-tar-mi-£, “it was my manhood,” the 
word ought, perhaps, rather to be explained as “it is my monu- 
ment,” with Baal-Dumiz as subject. : 
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Lambertz has shown (Glotta, 1915) that the Greek OoUAos 
“slave” is borrowed from Lydian and properly signified “a 
domestic.” The word stands for Sovp-Aos from 8»ügos, which in 
the Graeco-Lydian inscriptions corresponds with ovpBiwors, 
civepyacía, “ guild," “firm” (Ramsay: “ Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia,” p. 471).  Aovu-Aos is written dum-liz in 12. 2— 
ea-t mru Zivüml-l Zaro-l én-tarflod dumliz . . . ; “ This is the 
monument of Z.Z. which the servant of . . . has inscribed.” 
In 22.2 we have dum-ms, and dum-n-it occurs in a broken line 
of the present inscripton (14. 14). 

Baal-Dumiz is consequently “the House of Baal,” a Randle: 
tion of the Semitic Beth-Baal or Beth-el, and the question there- 
fore arises whether it is not a topographical name, the proper 
translation of the line being: “(This) is my monument, a Baal- 
temple which the servant (of the god) has erected”: fahtot 
must ‘mean either “ erected ” or “ dedicated.” : 


2. Astrokot is the 3rd person singular of the verbal form of 
the word astrokos, also written asturkos (44.12) astrk(os), 
atrok(os) and atrg(os) (11.4). 

We learn from Hesychius that dorpadia(s) was the name given 
to the foreign mercenaries of the kings of Asia Minor who were 
generally Thracians in the later days of history. See Sardis VI, 
2, pp. 67, 68. Under the name of Khabiri we read of them in 
ihe inscriptions of Rim-Sin, the contemporary of Khammurabi 
and Abraham, as constituting the royal bodyguard, and the 
force was introduced into Asia Minor by the H:ttite monarchs. 
At Boghaz-Keui there were 1200 of them, and they were known 
there as the Khabirias. David formed a similar bodyguard of 
Philistine and Kretan mercenaries (2 Sam. viii. 18). Both in 
Asia Minor and in Babylonia, as well as in Palestine, in the age 
of the Tel el-Amarna tablets, they were also ca:led the Sagasá, 
written ideographieally "SA-GAZ, which means literally “ mur- 
derers” or “ executioners.” The Lydian name is a compound of 
astro- and ko- (“to give”?) and perhaps signified originally 
“givers of service”; its resemblance to the Greek orparyyds 
caused it to be identified with the latter word in Greek times 
and accordingly we find that the governing megistrates of the 
Lydian cities were termed strategoi though they were concerned, 
not with the military, but with the financial department (Ram- 
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say: '" Cis and Bishoprics of Phrygia," pp. 67 &qq.). Pos- 
sibly a better translation would be: “ the entombed is strategos.” 


18.1. il-im Anas Isas kud-má-k hénzi-d-n alarmas 
The ilim of Onnes Isas and of what is in front of the 
cemetery (namely) the baetyl(?); 


2. amuk názi-k émiz -ztaminliz vstaas 
of me and us this chapel (is) the property 


.8. datro-siz-k Zares nin izpazan-vn piraad 
and the . . . Zares this channel(?) of the water 


4, kot-din asfá-k hez-vn astrkot 
has given; and on this side . . . he is strategos 
Mida-ca-d 
of the Micas-district. 

Notes: 1. In 12.6 we have sas 41 alarms desas. Cp. fak-mit 
el edz vasin-u-nliz (10.12-13). Il(im) may be the borrowed 
Semitic word. Onnes is the form assumed by the name in the 
Greek inscriptions; cp. Arna. The significance of kud is given 
by the bilingual. For the root hén see 10. 8 hén-al “ he is dead,” 
10.20 hénu “ I am dead," 22.8 hén-tl Miamnan “the deceased 
Melimnas." 

I can only conjecture she signification of alarmas, written 
ararms in 14.11. We find the accusative alarmm 10.17, and 
the nominative alarms 3.2, 12.6, as well as [a]lar-ml-n 14.5. 
But in 12. 2 arar-mi is followed by havlos which seems to be the 
same word as avian: (2.8) where it denotes some part of a tomb. 
Hence arar-ml could mean “image,” “baetyl,” * memorial 
chapel ” or something similar. 


2. Amuk is the Hittite ammug or ammuk; nazi, the Hittite 
anze-l * us? 

Iztaminhz must be the Hittite istaminas “a chapel.” 

Vstaas appears to signify “property”; from it are derived 
the personal titles vast-n-un-k-ms (22.7) and vast-n-un-liz 
(10. 13). 


3. Datro-s-is is a personal title; see 22. 7, 11.8. Analogy 
would lead to the inference that the word is of Greek origin, 
but I know no Greek word which would suit. With the termi- 
nation ep. that of the proper name Zaris-tros. *Zares is more 
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probably a title than & proper name. We have the participial 
"zavétas (50. %,8.4) ak-ml lefs zarétas, “may the god favour 
him," ak piz piz-red fakas zi avad fat nid [f ]&nzlibid. ak-m[1] 
lefs zarétas, “and whoever dces any work (hereafter ?) without 
doing injury, him may the gcd favour.” Hence gares may sig- 
nity “friend” or “ protector.” 


4, Din must be the demonstrative of locality; otherwise its 
most natural signification world seem to be: f to us.” 

The meaning of asfüm is settled by 22.12,18, where it is 
opposed to vhbin-vn “on the other side," which is related to 
vhba-pént (1.8), vhbu-md (2.18), ete, “ remove,” * take 
away.” 


10. 4. vesfa-k Voras dahal 
And the inscription Voras has composed. 
5. ez-ti-t pid trod-n zézvad piztorid-n kastün 
This is what (is) above . . . . .. 
6. mru-li-t trod-n féllakcn tam-n trfan 
of this monument, above the epitaph(?), below ‘the 
verses, 
7. fas katul-fa-kit mru-l-k énzarbtat 
making he caused to Le written and the monument has 
completed ( ?) 


In large letters: 
8. ak hénal Nürs Plzers Hivnalis kaddad-més 
Now is dead N. P. Hivnalis my friend ( ?). 
9. fak-mi-t énud izt katoval-l zadmé-] 
My deed this is, the writer of the stele, 
10. fak-ms-ad amu kov hiva-rd kot 
doer-he-it.to me the gift here(?) gives 


t>. zx * - ^* * * * * * * * 


17. 43^ kud nak 
i555. o im front namely 


18. énas amas ped-m biz é-tamn-unad-n 
of this .. . along witi(?) what he placed below | 
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19. ak eba-d inan-id-n Sfarvad 
and his father who inhabited(?) Sardis; 


20. ak hénu ... 
but lam dead... 


4. A comparison of nid paazl-l vesfas (12.2) and fasp-n 
ni-paazla-d (14.6) seems to show that vesfüán and fasp(a)n 
are variant spellings of the same word; cp. the verb fasfénu 
* | possess ? (24. 19). 

Dahal has the same root as dahuvers-t “has been conse- 
crated ” (23.1). Perhaps a better rendering of the line would 
be: * V. has dedicated the composition.” 


5. That tam-n mears “below” is clear from 2.6. “ Those 
sarcophagi (or bodies) that are below” (pid-a tam-n) ; conse- 
quently trod-n must be “ above.” 


In 10.1% we have alarm-n kastal-hn where kastal appears to 
represent xaorwiot the name given to the “Dorians” by the 
Lydians. xaorwAot would equal kastav-l. 


6. In 12.1 the compound én-iarflod signifies “he has in- 
scribed” or something similar, and in 14.7 we find mrzlas zi- 
tarflos.: Perhaps we should read zav-tarblos in 12.3, “ sepul- 
chral inscription ( ?).” 


7. The sense of the root ‘ato-, katu- is fixed by 11.11: piz 
fak-orfid katofn buk mruvoal, “who injures the writing or 
monument.” 


8. Ndrs Plzers seen to be two epithets rather than proper 
names. Hvw-n-al-ts is a denominative from hw-n, “the Hiv- 
nian." The name is evidently a derivative from hivan, hin. 

Kaddad is allied to zaddics (22.3, 9,11), which is evidently 
the Greek xé88apo. In the life of Apollonius of Tyana we are 
told that the citizens of Sardis were divided into the two classes 
of gvpwi-ravpo. and xcddapo:.  Óvpw- is Evapis, which according 
io Xanthus Lydus was zhe correct spelling of the name of Sardis, 
raupo being from che Lydian ravpa “city,” as in Mac-ravpa 
(which Stephanus Byz. states meant “the city of Ma”). 
KédSapo. wil be, accordingly, those who were not original citi- 
zens or patricians; they represented the “ clients " of Rome, and 
we may regard their name as signifying originally “the com- 
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panions ? or “ allies” of the earlier citizens. Hence in 22. 3, 9, 
11, Melimna is called a * kaddirs" or “ adopted citizen.” We 
find the same title in kadar-ed-k-ms “and he was an adopted 
citizen” (11.2); kaddw-n kotit (22.6) is possibly “he ac- 
quired citizenship.” Cp. the Karian, Cilician and “ Pelasgian ” 
Attic name Kedpos. 


10. Hiva-r-d appears to be literally “ when-he-was-here ” ; 
kov is for kov-n like vesfa for vesfa-n above. 


18. The significance of the suffix -m escapes me. In 14.8 
. we have da-k-um est, and in the present set of verses ak-wm 
nü-pid kol (line 12) and 4sp-k-um (line 15). 

Perhaps the last word of this line should be translated “ who 
is below.” 


19. In indn-id-n the final nasal is the adverbial suffix; the 
determinative -id agrees with the -d of eba-d. I do not see what 
other signification can be assigned to the word zhan that which 
I have given it. On the other hand in 22.15 ak ped alidad 
tasod ak-ml-ad inant may possibly be: “and what she left the 
children they shall inherit it.” . 

It may be remarked that the metre of the verses of which 
Voras claims to be the author appears to be accentual rather 
than quantitative. 

It is clear from the preceding facts that (1) Lydian is allied 
to the Hittite of Boghaz Keui. The two lanzuages agree so 
remarkably in structure, grammar and vocabulary as. to show 
that they must either stand in the relationship of two sister- 
languages or that Lydian is a dialect or daughter of Hittite. 
Against the latter supposition may be urged the absence in 
Lydian of the Hittite adverbs arkha, para, anda(n) and sara 
(ser) which play such an important part in the sentence. Per- 
haps, however, this is balanced by the extraordinary prepon- 
derance of an initial guttural in both languages. Boghaz-Keui 
Hittite, however, is a mixed language containing large Indo- 
European and Assyrian elements; with these Lydian has nothing 
to do. Whether there is any relationship between Lydian and 
Karian beyond the borrowing of a few words cennoz be decided 
at present owing to the scanty nature of our Karian materials; 
according to Herodotus (I. 171) Lydus and Kar were brothers. 


4. 
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Philip of 'Theangsla (fr. 2) stated that more Greek words had 
been borrowed by Karian than by any other language of Asia 
Minor, and in ons of the fragments of Xanthus (fr. 8! we are 
told that Mysian vas a mixture of Lydian and Phrygian. 

On the other Land (2) th2re is no genetic relationship be- . 
. tween Lydian and Etruscan, which to me is a very unexpected 
fact. Apart from forms like Mitra-taliz, the only res2roblances 
that ean be pointed out are the verbal formative k(t), the suf- 
fixed conjunction -k and one or two words like su-thi “ tomb? 
(Lyd. zav) and bin-thi * ghost? (Lyd. hên “to die”). But 
these may be merely coincidenzes. We know that in Lydia itself 
two different languages were spoken, Lydian and Maecnian, and 
if the Etruscans were descended from the Torrhebian tribe there 
` may have been three. Lydus and Tyrsenus were brothers only, 
and the name of Lydus does not appear to antedate the dynasty 
of the Herskleidee. In the frontier city of Kibyra there were 
four different lenguages in the time of Strabo; Lydian, 
Solymian, Pisidian ard Greek, and on the Obelisk of Xanthos 
as well as in an irscription of Antiphellus (No. 55) a language 
differing from the norma: is represented by the side of the 
Lycian. 

So, too, among the Karan inscriptions is one which I have 
concluded to be in the Kaunian dialect (Tr. Soc. Bibl. Arch., 
IX. 1, 1887), and ar inscription I copied at Gebel es-Silsila 
represents still amother variety of Karian speech (Proc. Soc. 
Bibl. Arch., May, 1905). The bilingual inscription of Bartaras 
discovered by ths Germans at Pergamon is presumably in 
Mysian, which in that case will have been a Lydian dialect. In 
their main grammatical features, as well as in certain words 
like the Kaskian tuanis “prisst,” kw or ku “to give," Lydian 
and Hittite resem5le Kaskian and Vannic. Sandas was a deity 
common to the Ly3ians and Cilicians; he is especially prominent 
in the Boghaz Keni texts called Luvian by Dr. Forrer, Luvian 
being a sister dialect spoken in Cilicia. 

To the Lydian glosses colleczed by Mr. Buckler (Sardis, VI, 2, 
pp. 85-8) a few more may be added, if we remember that ac- 
cording to Herodetus (I. 171) the Lydians and Karians were 
brothers and spoke the same language. 

pépes = Tpíopxos Hesyca. In a recently-discevered papyrus 
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(Grenfell and Hunt: Ozyrhyachus Papyri XV, p. 158) MepuváSat 
is quoted from Andron as signifying rpiopyo. in Lydian. Cp. 
the Trojan and Italic namə Capys==“ falcon” in Etruscan 
(Serv. ad Aen. X. 145). ( 

Tavoas a8 & proper name occurs in a Karian inscription 
(B. C. H. iv. 296). rats — péyas, wodts; tatoas == peyadtvas, 
mAeovácas ; Hesych. 

Baca(v)txópos = ô Gaocoy ovvovoti£ov rapa "Immovakr. Hesych. ; 
KÓpos = “ priest.” 

képapos == Secpwrhpiov kal 6,Upopa, kal rós Kapias; Hesych. 

Macavgs, Maovys (= Mdvys the Lydian Sun-god) on coins 
(Head: Hist. Numm., p. 657; Radet: La Lydie, pp. 83-4; 
Wilamowitz: Hermes 34, p. 222). 

Tvdos “son of the earth” (Dion. Hal., I. 27) on coins (see 
Head and Radet, 0. c.). 

oaprrls == 4 mpóroMs vró tor peMocovpyóv; Hesych. Not “ bee- 
keepers ” ; cf. the “ bee ” priests and priestesses at Ephesus; also 
ciu Bros. . 

xdayAos Which has no Indo-European. etymology seems to have 
been a Lydian word; see Hercdotus I. 94, Cp. Lat. caupo (bor- 
rowed from Etruscan ?). 

Two Lydian months are mentioned in the inscriptions, Huwe- 
llis and Baki-llis. The latte? corresponds to the Greek “ Dio- 
nysian." As the name is net borrowed or adapted from the 
Greek Dionysos, we may inter that Bakis (Bakkhos) was a 
native word which (like rópav-os) came to the Greeks from Asia 
Minor. This is confirmed by the various significations assigned 
to it by Hesychius—" priest ef Dionysos," “(vire-)branch” or 
“lamp” used in the mysteriss, and “ fish,” as well as by the 
variant form of the name itself, Iakkhos (for Wivakkhos, with 
assimilation to idyw). Huwe-His implies a deity Huwe(s). "Yws 
is defined by Hesych..as Zeis ópBpws, “ god of rain," and 'Yeós 
is stated to be the Phrygian : Dionysos) Sabazios. The month 
accordingly would have been * the rainy” month, while Bakillis 
was the month of the vintage. With Huwe(s), cv. the name of 
the Mysian water-deity Hy-les, as well as that of the Lydian 
river Hy-llos, variously said to be the son of Omphalé and of 
the Earth-goddess (Kybelé). 

. A. H. Saycs. 


SCANDINAVIAN PHILOLOGY 


SURVEY OF THE STUDY; RELATION TO OTHER SCIENCES ; MAJOR 
PROBLEMS OF THE PRESENT.* 


Students of philology ir the Scandinavian North have con- 
cerned themselves with the same general problems as in other 
European countries, although the emphasis has not been quite 
the same. Some scholars have occupied themselves with those 
languages and literatures that lie outside the Indo-European 
family, but by far the greater part of the work there, as in 
western European universizs-in general, has been in the Indo- 
European field. General linguistics has received a good deal of 
attention; I shall merely mention the work of Otto Jespersen 
in Copenhagen. Within the non-Indo-European field, it was 
natural that Scandinavian scholars should be drawn somewhat 
to the Finno-Ugrian family, since some of the chief representa- 
tives of that family are immediate neighbors to the north and 
the east. Otherwise, ancient Egyptian and Semitie have not been 
neglected, nor the languages of the lower races, as the Esquimaux 
and the American Indians, where, however, the main interest 
has been in the cultural side of the study (religion, folk-lore, 
etc.). Within the Indo-Euzopean field Celtic and Slavonic phi- 
lology have claimed the attention of many students; in the 
former I may note especially the investigations of Carl 
Marstrander in Norway at the present time. But i; is in tke 
Indo-Iranian, the Classical, and the Germanie field that tke 
larger number have workel. 

lt would be presumptuous of me to try to tell you here of 
the extent of their ecntributions in these subjects. But I shall 
speak briefly of-the place» that, within the Germanic field, 
Scandinavian philology hes always held in the North. Ex- 
tensive as have been the researches that have been carried cn 
there in Classical, French, English, and German philology, it 
may be emphasized ai once that it is Old Norse and the Scandi- 


1 Paper read before Section L2, Philological Sciences, Amertcan Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement. of Science, at the Cincinnati Meeting, 
January 1, 1924. 
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navian languages that have zlways been the central interest, the 
work around which all the rest have been grouped, so to speak. 
Long before there was such a thing as a science of Germanie 
philology, long before any scholar ever dreamed of ihe original 
unity of the languages whié¢k, since Rask and Bopp, we call the 
Indo-European, and consequently also long before the science of 
Comparative Philology came into existence, Scandinavian scho- 
lars"had been engaged in editing and interpreting the ancient 
literary monuments of the North. There had been a great deal 
of interest in the Classical Languages and in those of western 
Europe before Rask showed their kinship with Old Norse in his 
Undersügelse in 1814. Indeed, Johan Ihre in Sweden had in 
the Prooemium of his Glosarium Svio-Gothicum, showed the 
kinship of Latin, Greek, and German, to Old Norse as early as 
1769. This wider interest artedates considerably, therefore, the 
discovery of Sanscrit and the appearance of Franz Bopp’s Über 
das Conjugationssystem der Sanskritsprache in 1816. - And so 
when the structural kinship 02 all these languages was discovered, 
a discovery that inaugurated 3 new era for the stady of language 
in general, it was only natural that this new extension of interest 
should attach itself more or ess definitely to the work that had 
already been done in Old No-se language and lizerature. 

If Comparative, Classical, Xermanie, and Scandinavian philo- 
logy have always occupied a prominent place in teaching and 
research in the North; if Scandinavian scholars have eontributed 
their fair share to the advance of these sciences from the begin- 
ning; and if, at the present time, these studies continue to hold 
the attention and to engage tke efforts of many leading investiga- 
tors in the North, I think, perhaps, this close connection there 
of all philological work with the philological study of the native 
language has been a factor of no small importance. I am even 
inclined to think that the neglect of the native language is liable 
to be attended with harmfu. results. Without a scientific in- 
terest in the native languag2 we shall hardly ke able to foster 
that kind of attitude that is required for the establishing of a 
science of philology in any feld. But the development of such 
a philological interest, and such a scientific attitude to philology, 
is dependent in a measure, without doubt, upon the existence 
of a native literature of suci importance in respect of content 
and form,—that is in range of subject, scope of the literature, 
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and a developed literary language, and extent over à sufficient 
period of time, as to de capable of reflecting the various sides 
of the cultural histary of a people. And if this literature ex- 
tends back into the beginnings of the history of thet nation, 
connecting that age with the present, we shall have a condition 
that approaches somewhat the ideal. 

In the broadest connotation cf the term, philology is the study 
of the cultural history of peoples. .But in practice the word 
philology is used more specifically of the study of the cultural 
history of peoples as reflected in the literary monuments of their 
past. The chief task of the philologist is, then, the interpreta- 
. tion of these monuments as to their linguistic form and as to 
their content, thus including both historical grammar and the 
history of the literature. On the linguistic side of his work the . 
philologist may often have to, or perhaps by preference will, 
engage in studies of monuments thai have no literary import- 
ance, materials that antedate the beginnings of literature in the 
language studied; as wher he investigates and interprets lin- 
guistically or culturally tie runic inscriptions, ancient magie 
formulas, or the place-names of a country. On the literary side 
of his work the philologist’s special field of interest may lead 
him into those lines which are prominently represented in the 
literature studied; and sc have arisen within philology those 
departments of stud: we call mythology and folk-lore. So have 
arisen also, as in par; the outgrowth of philological research, 
such sciences as comparative religion and the history of culture. 
Well-known though these things are to us all, I speak of them 
here, nevertheless, because this contact of interest and scientific 
activity is so excellently exemplified in the history of philology 
in the North. l 

The North was favorably circumstanced in a peculiar degree 
in the fact that it hac an extensive and varied early literature, 
linking, from the dawn of its history, the past with the present 
in unbroken development. To be sure, this literature is in ton- 
‘siderable measure the possession of Iceland in the first place, 
and Norway only in the second place, as having the smaller 
share; and Denmark and Sweden, too, claim but a small part 
in it. Whatever more there may have been of literature of this 
kind in the pre-classical veriod in Norway, andeelsewhere in 
the North, was destroyed in connection with the wars between 
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paganism ‘and Christianity, ¿ust as evidences of pagan worship 
were destroyed in England and Germany and elsewhere. Con- 
sequently, Denmark and Sweden have little or no literature of 
‘pre-Christian content; they eater the historical period in a time 
of great literary decline. But the languages of zbe North were, 
in the classical period of Oll Norse, so similar in their form, 
that these monuments might be studied by Danes and Swedes 
quite as if they were their owr. Furthermore, some of the poetic 
literature goes back in point of time to the period before the 
separation of the ancient language of the North into the three 
languages, Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish, from the second of 
which Icelandic later arose. 

I may be permitted, perhaps, merely to remind you of the 
. nature of that literature in the first period, which we usually 
date 800-1100. There are che religious magic formulas and 
parts of poems which lead us into the field of early cults, com- 
parative religion, and primitive medicine; there cre the mythical 
lays, supplemented by other material of like content of later 
date, which led students int the investigation of myths and 
religious beliefs, studies out ož which, by Scandinavian, German, 
Dutch, and English scholars, grew the scienca of Germanic 
Mythology, founded by Jakob Grimm; there are the heroic lays, 
which take us into the domain of Germanic saga; and there are 
the primitive lays and groups of other lays, which throw light 
on the question of the beginnings of literature, and on that of 
types of literary forms amorg early Germanic peoples. Then 
there is the poetry of the court poets or scalds (there were 209 
in all, between 850-1250), which, aside from the interest that 
attaches to its metrical form, Las philological and historical value 
of very great importance. In the second period, 1100-1300, 
this early poetry was put to writing; and it eontinued to be 
cultivated among the people. Actual studies of its form and 
interpretation of its content were begun; and there were new 
additions of poetic materials cf similar kind, and of other kinds. 

But the most significant development in this second period is 
the rise of the Icelandic sagas. This incomparable native prose 
enjoyed its golden age in the seventy-five years, 1150-1225. The 
sagas deal with native Norse -naterial, and are written in a lan- 
guage genuigely national, absolutely uninfluenced by foreign 
models, in masterly prose, anl with remarkable narrative skill. 
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The study of the saga style is the natural point of departure 
for the study of prose style în the North. But its significance is 
even greater than that. This saga prose was created at a time 
when there was practically no prose in England or Germany; 
and in these countries the earliest literary prose is not uninflu- 
enced by foreign forms; and hence, perhaps, it is not a true and 
adequate instrument o2 literary expression for these nations at 
that time. The sagas represent the earliest developed national 
Germanie prose. If it be to some passages oi the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle that we must go for & study of the very beginnings of 
English and Germanic prose, crude and inadequate often, but 
exceedingly fascinating to observe because it is the beginnings, 
then it is in the family sagas and the kings’ sagas cf Snorre 
that native Germanic prose first attains that classical quality 
that gives it a place dy the side of the best prose anywhere. 
I shall not stop to speax of the extent of this saga literature of 
a somewhat later time, within the Old Norse period. Nor 
can l more than mention the fact that the intellectual interests 
of the period included also law, history, geography, and natural 
science, and somewhat later foreign literatures, resulting in 
numerous translations. I shall add that these interests included 
also grammatical stucies; of these the so-called First Gram- 
matical Treatise is of real importance. 

The following period, the XIV-XVth centuries, is one of 
extensive copying and collecting of manuscripts. But for the 
interest evidenced in this activity in different parts of the 
North, especially on the part of Icelanders, but also on the part 
of Danes and Swedes, much of the ancient literature would have 
been lost to us. OZ ccurse, the principal collections of manu- 
scripts associated with the names of Brynjolfur Sveinsson, 1605- 
1675, and Arne Magnussor, b. 1668, belong to the XVIIth cen- - 
tury, as you know; similarly the gathering of the de la Gardie 
collection in Upsala University, as well as the Rugman- 
Eggertson collection in the Roval Library at Stockholm (end of 
ihe XVIIIth c.). The great Arnamagnean Collection of mainly 
Old Norse manuscripts preserved in the University Library at 
Copenhagen contains now a little more than 2,500 numbers. We 
may say, indeed, that the possession of this priceless body of 
manuscripts has made Copenhagen a central seat of Old Norse 
Study. Arne Magnusson died in 1730; and he left his vast 
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library to the University. It is interesting to read some of the 
provisions of the bequest. The purpose of the gift was to be 
* to explain, improve, and have printed, everything that concerns 
the history of the northern countries, namely Denmark and 
Norway, and lands under them, their languages and antiquities, 
by which earlier periods in tie North, as to geography, laws, 
customs, life, arts and sciences, coins, monuments, and all else 
of similar kind, is to be understood. ‘There were to be two 
fellowships attached to the foundation; the duties of the fellows 
were to be to prepare editions “or publication, and these were to 
be ‘printed well, on white paper,’ we are told, ‘and with new, 
clean, and neat types? The affairs of the Foundation are 
directed by The Arnamagnean Commission, established in 1772. 

Learned interest in the langwages and literatures of the North 
begins early in the XVIth cen-ury, but I shall have to pass this 
over. I shall mention, however, the considerable editorial ac- 
tivity that was developed from. ca. 1665 to 1825. This was so 
extensive, and much of the output was of such significance, that 
it will be no exaggeration to sey that a science of Scandinavian 
Philology was an actuality in the two closing cecades of the 
XVIIIth century. Since 1823 there have been in existence a 
number of Text Societies, devoted to publishing the material 
in the different collections. ‘The best of it was long ago made 
available, in various kinds of editions, and again in recent up- 
to-date editions; some has been published in English, Dutch, 
and French editions, much mere in German editions; some is 
being published every year; some remains unpublished. 

It will be in order to hurry on to the question of the most 
recent developments of philology in the North, and I shall here 
too. confine myself almost en-irely to those in Scandinavian 
philology; but I shall indicat2 also, here and there, the con- 
nection with the wider field. 

‘The publicational activities of societies and the universities 
have, of course, continued. Te study of the language and the 
literature, the history, the mytaology, or the history of the cul- 
ture of peoples, requires critica. apparatus of a far higher order 
at the present time than ever before. In satisfying these modern 
. needs the founding of the Sanfund tl Udgwelse af gammel 
nordisk Literatur in 1879 inaugurated a new epoch in the 
North. Its most significant pablieations have been the photo- 
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typic diplomatic edition of the Codex Regws of the Elder Edda, 
1891, and the crizical edition of the Heimskringla (1893-1901). 
This society seeks, by studies of all available variants of a MS., 
to publish the restored original text, an effort at restitution that 
often obliges the edicor to operate with a great body of texts | 
and fragments of texts. Such is also the plan of the Norwegian 
Kildeskriftfond series, in which the saga collection called 
Hurspennil was izsced in 1916, and the Sverre’s Saga in 1922. 
In other series and publications by other institutions exact re- 
prints of important manuscripts are aimed at, with the abbre- 
viations resolved and set in italics. Such is the method of the 
three parts of the Faleograjisk Atlas, 1903, 1905, and 1907; 
this is also the clan of the American Facsimile Edition of the 
Speculum Regale, 1916, supplied also with a phototypic edition, 
page for page. A combination of both methods is adopted in 
the great edition of Scaldic poetry published by the Arnamag- 
nean Commission in 1912, the received text in Vol. I, and the 
restored text in /ol. II. The Norwegian Governmert has com- 
pleted the vast series of the Diplomatarium Norvegicum, num- 
. ber XVIII, a vo-ume of 1467 pages, being issued in 1913. The 
series of Swedisk charters continues, with volume VI in 1921; 
the Old Swedisi text society (Svenska Fornskriftsállskapet) 
continues with volime 146 in 1915. "The issues in 1911-12 in 
this series, namely tae writings of Joh. Th. Bureus. will be of 
interest to linguists. ' 

In this work of furnishing the needed apparatus German 
scholars have co-operated efficiently; I shall mention especially 
the Altnordische Sagabibliothek, of which the XVth volume 
appeared in 1921. In Germany particularly (among non- 
Scandinavian cointries) the necessery tools have not been lack- 
ing; the co-operation of German scholars has been extensive 
now for 70 years, and especially since the establishment of the 
first Old Norse professorate in Kiel in 1865 (held by Th. 
Mobius). Of other courtries, Holland, Austria, and England 
are to be especially mentioned. The work of the Viking Society 
(Society for Northern Eeszarch, London) must also be men- 
tioned; I shall instance especially its series of excellent trans- 
lations of the Izelandic sagas. Among Austrian contributions 
there is the stately edition of the Sæmundar Edda, ky F. Detter 
and R. Heinzel, Vienna, 1903. In Holland R. C. Boer has re- 
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cently given us a splendid and attractively gotten-up two-volume 
edition of the Die Edda (1922). Here in America we have 
been laboring against very great odds, far away from the manu- 
script collections, and handicapped for want o? materials of 
other kinds, which it takes a long time to build up in any one 
place. But there are also mary needs over there: ihe linguistic 
investigator requires different kinds of editions from those that 
the historian or the literary stadent needs, or that he needs who 
would use the texts for studizs in mythology or related lines. 
Diplomatie editions of a large number of important manuscripts 
and all the earliest fragmerts are a primary desideratum; 
further, photographic editions of the earliest Old Scandinavian 
material; unpublished texts should at once be published in 
critical editions; and finally, as far as England and America 
are concerned, up-to-date helps to suit the particular require- 
ments are needed. 

I shall have to omit the stucy of the history of the literature. 
I shall also have to pass over the extensive wcrk in textual 
criticism that has preceded our present knowledge of the texts, 
with the bearing of this in both literary and linguistic direction. 
Nor would it be very profitable to try to give you at this time 
any idea of the numerous and zomplex problems that are claim- 
ing attention at the present time in the vast field of Norse 
mythology, a field which is, on the one hand, iriimaiely con- 
nected with the two above-mentioned subjects, and on the other 
hand, with the whole field of Indo-European religion and the 
science of mythology in general. I shall, however, below touch 
incidentally upon a couple of these problems in connection with 
other parts of the field of Scandinavian philology. Also I shall 
have to omit entirely investigations in Scandinavian palæo- 
graphy, a study that has beer of special interest to me. Re- 
garding the work on the runic inscriptions I shall say that the 
issuing of the series of inscriptions associated with the name of 
Sophus Bugge in Norway and with those of S. Söderberg and 
E. Brate in Sweden continues. Of Wimmer's great edition of 
De danske Runemindesmerker, completed in 1908, a handbook 
edition was published in 1917. With regard to the question of 
the form of the runic letters I may add that it seems to me 
that Otto von Friesen, Upsala, has established that the form of 
the runes goes back mainly io Greek, only in slighi part to 
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Latin letters; whether a single rune is descended from primitive 
Germanie symbo.s is very problematical. As to the time and 
place of origin of tne runes there can be little doubt that it was 
on the west and aorthwest coast of the Black Sea, where Greek 
and Goth first came in contact in the second half of the Hnd c. 
A.D. Then I shall finally add that the problem of the names 
of the runes, and their use outside the domain of script, takes 
us more and more into the field of magic names in primitive 
Germanic and Indo-European times. Runic inscriptions are 
still occasionally being discovered in the North; one day a few 
years ago, when I spent part of a summer in Upsala University, 
Professor von Friesen took me out to show me a newly-unearthed 
rune-stone. It Ey rear a wall in a back-yard in the heart of 
Upsala. 

We may now most conveniently turn to the subject of lexi- 
cography. I shall here select two recent works for a few words 
of special mention. In 1919 Alf Torp’s Nynorsk etymologisk 
Ordbok was pultished; the MS. lay ready as far as the letter 
u at the time of Torp’s death, and the work was completed by M. 
Hegsted, and H. Falk. Additional materials, under the let:ers 
4-8, which were left by the author have been deposited in the 
University Library. Torp’s name is known to most of you I 
assume through ais researches in Pali, Etruscan, and other parts 
of the IE. field. He is less known to you as a scholar of equal 
distinction in the feld of Old Norse, Norse-Danish lexicography, 
and Norwegian ‘lizlects. Torp’s dictionary is an unusual thing 
in that it is practically hmited to the dialects; but for these 
it is especially cul. Thus it is the first etymological dialect 
dictionary of ary language, so far as I know. It is this that 
gives it its greet value; for it is of the dialects that we need 
the fullest possiole information at the present time. And here 
we have an autheritative etymological presentation of the present 
state of knowledge about the dialects of one of the Germanic 
countries. Tory’s dictionary is en indispensable tool in the li- 
brary of every Sermanist; possibly it is also indispensable to 
every student o2 Indo-European linguistics. The second work 
that I shall memtior is J. Jakobsen’s Ordbog over det. norrene 
Sprog pà Shetland, which was completed in 1918. The Old 
Norse language. in strangely distorted form often, was spoken 
still by a few aged individuals in the Shetlands as late as ea. 
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1800 (by one person as late as 1850). Jakobsen, a native of 
the Faroes, spent the years .892-1895 in Shetland gathering 
together all the remnants of zhe ancient tongue that he could. 
find. He made a collection 5f some 10,000 words, including 
quite a body of taboo-words. I shall confine my brief account 
to the last class. Here Jakotsen uncovered materials that are 
invaluable for word-study and semasiology, on the one hand, and 
for primitive belief, on the other. We have seen from elsewhere 
before, as the South Sea Islancs, what rôle taboo plays in primi- 
tive social institutions and customs. Here we ses it as an im- 
portant factor in the history of words in an Indo-Euro»ean com- 
munity. I became acquaintel with Jakobsen while I was a 
student in Copenhagen University twenty-five years ago. He 
was then a young man, modest, quiet ; but I recall that ne showed 
considerable satisfaction in pcinting out and exolaining these 
taboo-words, as he presented m- with a copy of the volume. And 
the importance of this line of investigation can hardly be over- 
estimated. The word taboo, of New Zealand origin, means there 
‘much marked’; it is used 3y thé Polynesians to designate 
something as holy, as consecrated to, or as standing in a pecu- 
larly close relation to, the Higher Powers; and hence it is for- 
bidden among men. Names ef the deities may be taboo, and 
modifications of them, or circuralocutions, are invented; the king, 
the priest, certain animals, are taboo. And so elsewhere. In 
Tahiti in the reign of Pomares the syllable po- was taboo, and 
during his reign this syllable was banished from. all words in 
the language, and replaced by modifications and substitutions. 
_ Similar is the evidence from meny parts of the IE. world, though 
I know of no case quite like tke last. The English word thun- 
der,’ OE. thunor, German Doner, Norse Tora, and Thor, is not 
used in Sweden; the once existing fordón was a taboo-word, and 
this was replaced by gs-aka, the corresponding substituted noa- 
term. To take a modern example, the dangercus land-point 
called ‘The Cape of Storms’ ceased early to be used, and the 
noa-name ‘The Cape of Good Hope’ took its place. How large 
may not the number of words -n the IE. languages be that have 
their origin in connection with such belief? Especially do 
these facts seem to bear on the question of the Ja-ge number of 
words, as worfs for animals or things, for which there are cog- 
nates only in two or three mercbers of the IE. family. How did 
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the words in the other languazes, words which semantically cor- 
respond to them, but are famally irregular, originate? And 
what was the original meaning of many of these? Wheat is their 
relation to yet other words of che same or nearly the same mean- 
ing, or perhaps of utterly diferent meaning but idenzieal form? 
May not many strange irregularities find their explanation right 
here? Under lexicography ] shall in this connection call at- 
tention to the completion of aug. Lyttkens Svenska Vazinamn, 
1904-1915, in three volumes, a dictionary of native names for 
plants and flower:, arranged throughout under the botanical 
name; the presentation is comparative Germanic. And I shall 
finally mention E. Hellquisvs Svensk etymologisk Ordbok, an 
etymological dietionzry of tke language which includes also the 
place-names of the country. I believe this is the first time that 
this important element of the word-stock of a language has been 
incorporated in an etymologal dictionary. 

And this takes us to that 3ranch of philology that deals with 
the naines of places. Linguistically place-names are that body 
of the words or word-elemeris of a language that enter into the 
composition of names; these elements may still exist in living 
speech perhaps, or they may have disappeared long ago, and 
never been recorded in literzkire. It is a long time since place- 
names first began tc attrac: Interest among writers in various 
European countries; but if is only recently that the possi- 
bilities of this department ci investigation have been revealed. 
When I say this, however, ] should not leave unmentioned a 
very early effort at place-name classification, namely that of 
Andreas Stobaeus, in his De Scania Antiqua, Lund, Sweden, 
1706, which is significant, coming so early. "The systematic 
presentation of the place-nzmes of a country began, I should 
say, with P. A. Munch’s Historisk-topografisb Beskrivelse af 
Kongeriget Norge, published at Moss, Norway, in 1349. Then 
in 1870 the presért scientif- research in this field may be said 
to have begun with K. Rygh’s treatise on the names of Helge- 
land, northern Norway, published in Norsk Historisk Tidsskrift, 
1870, pp. 53-135. I take it that all informed students of place- 
names today agree that this was the fundamental study. In it 
the methodology that has sinze been followed was first formulated 
in its main aspects. The preparatory work om the extensive 
corpus of Norwegian plac2-names was begun in 1878; the first 
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volume of this was issued in 1£97, O. Rygh’s Norske Gaardnavne. 
With the issue of 1919 the series numbers XVII volumes; Fin- 
marken still remains, and on his work is now progressing. In 
Denmark and Sweden, series like that in Norway are now in 
process of publieation. Since 1918 there has been in existence 
in the North a journal devoted exclusively to the study of names: 
Namn och Bygd, Tidskrift for nordisk Ortnamnsforskning, 
edited and published by J. Saklgren, Lund. Just at the present 
time no department of the fie.d of Scandinavian philology and 
cultural history is engaging the attention of so many workers 
as this; a list of the publications on Scandinavian place-names 
for the year 1918 alone (which is the issue I have before me) . 
numbers 110 titles. 

And what have been the cortributions of these investigators? 
I shall speak of one or two of them. To some the interest is 
purely linguistic, specifically Scandinavian; but in part also it 
has a broader bearing. It has been shown that the short-type 
names are, as a Class, the mest ancient. It is held by some 
students that a great many oi these and certain groups of the 
double-theme names are of Stcne-Age origin; others would date 
the oldest names of both classes in the Bronze Age. For at 
least a group of ten names, an antiquity of 4,000 years seems 
strongly probable (Vor Oldtid, 1914, pp. 115-13C) ; these were 
names given by late Stone-Age settlers to places that had, before 
these settlements were made, keen temporarily occupied by an- 
other people or earlier groups of the same race, who were still 
living in a semi-nomadie state. To me it seems that the main 
part of the earliest names cannot, as yet at any rate, be dated 
back of the Bronze Age. But n this case also they would ante- 
date or be contemporary with the origin of the parent Germanie 
language. And they would be considerably older than the clos- 
ing phases of the Germanie socnd-shift. That is, they belong to 
the IE. period of Germanic limguistic area. It has been shown 
that river names, lake names and island names, in Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, aré often very ancient. As a topographi- 
cal class the river names are, no doubt, the earliest cf names; 
often other names are but derivatives from them. E. Hellquist 
published in 1903-1906 a work of very great importance entitled 
Svenska Sjónamn; I shall pick out one point from his study. 
His work deals, as the title shows, primarily with the names of . 
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Swedish lakes; it is shown thas there is sometimes ablaut rela- 
tion between the names oi lakes and the names of rivers flowing 
from them. But ablaut has not been a living principle in Ger- 
manie since primitive IE. time, except in the verb. Thus the 
conclusion forces i;self upon as that these lake and river names 
are survivals in southern Sweden from IE. times, and are to be 
dated back into the early Braza Age. Or putting it differently, 
the people who gave these nzmes to these rivers and Jakes spoke 
Indo-European; anc also, we are dealing with a region that 
forms a part of the common Lome of the Indo-Europeans. How 
much more of the surrounding territory belongs to that area, 
that is another question. I want to add that I do not regard 
the facts here reviewed as prcving that southern Sweden formed 
a part of the original hom» cf the Indo-Europeans. Present 
knowledge of the subject iz obliged to include a rather large 
area as the common home 0: a people that developed our IE. 
culture, of which IE. speeck is a part. We know some regions 
that must have been a par- of that common home, before the 
great migrations south and eas; began; but it is not possible at 
present to delimit that area to a region where that culture took 
its beginnings. 

This is one phase of the stedy of place-names; I shall turn 
to another. Many of the ssort-type names in the North, and 
some of the themes of tha long-type names, have never been ex- 
plained; they are meaningless to us today if we judge them on 
the basis of known present ov past Scandinavian words and 
forms. Sometimes Gothic n^ other Germanic cognates help us 
out, and we learn that the rcriieular word, not recorded in Old 
Scandinavian and supposedly non-existent there, actually did 
exist there, and was such a l-vmg element that it could be used 
in the naming of places. =owever, sometimes Germanic does 
not help us out, but some ohar IE. language may; especially, 
perhaps, some name of a river, a lake, or other body of water, 
within the ancient area. May we not suppose that a considera- 
ble body of new linguistic meterial will bé uncovered in this 
way in the oldest nature-ranxs, (and other names) in the various 
countries inhabited by Indo-Luropeans, when collections like the 
Norwegian-Swedizh ones mentioned lie ready at hand for the 
whole area? e | 

I have spoken in the fzregoing about the linguistic and 
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historical aspects of place-name study. Let me cite one more ` 


example. Here we have new light thrown upon the age and the 
geographical area of Germanic-Finno-Ugrian contact in pre- 
historic times. The date of tiat contact is now, possibly, to be 


pushed back to about 1500 3.C., as the beginning. Here a 


series of publieations by T. E. Karten of Helsingfors Uni- 
versity occupy an especially prominent place; last his German- 
isch-Finnische Lehnwortstudien, Helsingfors, 1915, and Fragen 
aus. dem Gebiete der germantsch-finnischen Beriiarungen, 1922. 
It is well. known that the study of this subjec; takes its be- 
ginning, with : ‘Vilhelm Thomsen’s Den gotiske Sprogklasses 
Indflydelses : «paar den finske, in: .1869 (German translation, 
1870). ' Of very. great importance was, thereafter, J. K. 


Qvigstad’s N ordische Lehnwérter im: Lappischen, Christiania, . 


1893. Among recent contributors I shall mention K. B. 
Wiklund and Hugo Pipping in Helsingfors, the latter last in 
his Finländska Ortnamn, 191£.^ Thomsen and after him others 
held that Gothic was the immediate source,of the Germanic 
element in Finnish, and he dated it as beginning about at the 
commencement of our era. His school further held that the 
Finns had. not reached their present home befcre 700 A. D., 
which then.is the earliest date of ‘Scandinavian contact with 
them. But recent researches have, miade it strongly probable 
that southwestern Finland wa3:occupied by Indo-Europeans in 
early Bronze-Age . times, and that these’ 'Indo-Europeans were 
geographically a part of the Scandinavian. bràüch. And the 
Finns had arrived to the east and tlie south of them already in 
the late Stone Age, and soon ‘alter came in contact with Scandi- 
navians in this northeastern corner of :the then IE. home. It 
seems clear that a number of the ancient: Scandinavian’ words 
found in Finno-Ugrian'; go. bück to this IE. perioo, | that i is, they 
antedate the Germanic sound-£hift, Í a 
Thus philology and archeology meet as auxiliary sciences on 


the borderland of place-names; and questions of linguistics or 


history are solved that, could never be settled excapt by the'co- 
operation of the two: . Sometinses researches in plece-names give 


information of far-reaching: bearing in other directions. Some. 


years ago the Norwegian Goverament offered a prise for the most 

important contribution during the year upon the subject of 

Norwegian history. The ME of the prize was Professor 
5 


uM. 
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Magnus Olsen in Christiania University, and the subject he in- 
vestigated was The Evidence of Pagan Cults in Norwegian 
Place-Names (Hedenske Kultminder i norske Stednavne), some- 
thing that he had' been engaged upon for many years. Olsen 
shows the age of various cults, and he defines the areas of 
worship; we learn whether the worship was that of holy places 
in the open, or worship in temp-_es; we see that several gods were 
worshipped in particular regions, gods whose names are not even 
known in Germanie or Norse mythology; in some cases it is 
clear that they are forerunners of later high divinities. It is 
an epoch-making investigation which opens up entirely new 
fields. Here we are still wholly within the domain of Scandi- 
navian philology in the study of cults and myths. If, for a 
moment, we allow ourselves to Dass. over the borderland between 
philology and archeology, and into the latter entirely, in our 
search for the origins of cults end gods, we seem to be justified 
in several additional conclusions, of which I shall mention only 
one: namely, that the origin of personal gods in the North 
probably goes back to about 1200-1500 B.C. | 

Finally the philological contribution to the study of early 
Scandinavian society should not remain unmentioned; and here . 
it is a recent French work thai I shall confine my mention to. 
It is a recent work on the subject, and it is in every way a most 
significant contribution. I refer to Maurice Cahen's Études sur 
le vocabulaire religieux du vtevz-Scandinave, and especially the 
study on La bation, Paris, 1221, in which the vocabulary of 
libation is interpreted in detail in connection with the social 
customs themselves. In this zype of investigation one is not 
interested in the etymology of a word; one cares nothing about 
its origin. One wishes first io determine the earliest ascer- 
tainable use of the word in the language studied; then that 
becomes the point of departure for the investigation. But one 
is interested here primarily in the customs, the institutions, and 
the ideas connected with these; and this will in the course of 
the investigation draw in a large number of other words, per- 
haps, as one traces the development from antiquity to the pres- 
ent. M. Cahen has spent several years of study in the North, 
especially Norway; he is thoroughly familiar with the whole 
field of Scandinavian philology; his own special interest is Old 
Norse. And his work is at present a valuable aid in giving new 
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impulse to Scandinavian stulies in France. Of course some of 
you are familiar with that very significant series of investiga- 
tions by H. Falk in a closely-related ‘field, published by the 
Christiania Scientific Society under the titles: Altnordisches 
Seewesen, 1912, Alinordiscre Waffenkuride, 1914; and Al- 
nordische Kleiderkunde, 199.1. 

Time does not permit me to speak at all” of fecent advance 
in the study of Historical Scandinavian Grammar, which, of 
course, is a major departrnemt of interest. ° Here the humerous 
publications of Adolf Noreea and Axel Kock ‘:n Swéden ‘have 
been nothing less than epoch-making. In the more limited field 
of West Norwegian the ‘extensive investigations of "Marius - 
Hegstad in Norway have been of fundamental importance. 
Neither can I deal here with the Scandinavian approach to such 
questions as theories of mixed languages, or the problem of 
language charige, or that perennial riddle of the origin of lan- 
guage (perhaps we should rather say, the origir of languiges). 
Regarding the study of dialests in the North I shall nierély say 


that, as in Germany, Hollard, England, and France, the em- — " 


phasis has been largely upor the study of the vocabulary, the 
phonology and the forms. Ii is felt now to be unfortunate that 
the work has been almost entirely limited to these phases. ‘Theré 
is a tendency to shift the study somewhat to syntax and to such " 
matters as stréss, musical accent, and sentence rhythui?^' Much, 
I am sure, may be expected from investigations i in these direc- 
tions. I should like to say, however, that also within the parts 
of the field before studied, one subject has keen rather ne- 
glected, namely that of word-formation:” Studies in dialect word- 
formation would be welcome and are actually needed at the 
present time. 

Conclusion. It is —' that philology. has occupied a promi- 
nent place in the educational schere in the North, and in the 
training of those who go intc the humanities and the historical 
sciences. And I think it may be said that philclogy maintains 
this place, without any loss cf influence in any of its domains, 
even though, ‘as a matter of fact, there are more students now 
than formerly in certain never lines that have come forward. 
I think it may fairly be szid that philology, in its various 
divisions, occupies the dominant place in education in the North. 


If it was so in the days of Worsaae, Keiser, Munch, G. Storm, © 
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and the two Ryghs, without mentioning any who were primarily 
philologists, it is still so in the day of Stjärna, Steenstrup, Sars, 
A. Bugge, Koht, and Sahlgren. These and many others, then 
and now, though not philologists, had philological training, often 
a good: deal of it; and in their work, as the need arose, they 
applied’ philological method to philological problems. For ex- 
, ample, O. Rygh, the general editor of the monumental work on 
“© Norwegian place-rames, was not a philologist ; he was an archzo- 
logist. Of course, when problems in language came up, about 
which he felt thai he could not pass final judgment, the asso- 
ciated members of the Committee (a lexicographer and an Old 
Norse specialist) were consulted. You ask: why was an archeo- 
logist appointed to the editorship of this work? Well, it was 
recognized there, even at that time, that the study of place-names 
is almost as much of zn archeological matter as a philological 
one; and it was epparently easier to find an archeologist with 
the required philo_ogical training than a philologist with archxo- 
logical training. 

A second thing which even our brief survey of Scandinavian 
philology suggests is the effective way in which the work is 
correlated with other fields. It is readily seen how philology 
and archeology are mutually dependent upon each other in 
the realm of place-narnes, inscriptions, magie symbols, and rock- 
sculptures. And philology, on the one hand, and ethnology and 
anthropology, on the other, may often have to rely upon each 
other’s findings for the key to the solution of the problem at 
hand. But history and philology are in the same way mutually 
supporting sciences, not only in the internal history of the 
nation, but they may. in equal measure, be so in the history of 
a people's relationship to other peoples; as in the history that 
is reflected in the loan-words of a people, and in the words and 
names which it in turn has contributed to neighboring languages. 
Further fields of »coperation are in the dialects, in the folk-lore, 
and in the work in local history carried on by the numerous 
provincial or county historical, cultural-historical, or antiquarian 
societies, etc. Or again, between literature and philology in 
numerous ways; fo here, surely, the points of contact ¢re-more 
intimate than anywhere else, and the possibilities of correlation 
greater. And finally, there is the contact with psychology in the 
realm of linguistics, ir. the study of semantics, and such subjects 
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as linguistic change, and th» origins of language. These two 
diseiplines have often dealt with the same problems in the past; 
where the two domains touck, it is certain that neither can find 
the true solution of these problems except with the cooperation 
of the other. It was of cotrse this spirit of cooperation and 
coordination and the recognition of the interdependence of 
the sciences, and of philology and the other humanities, that 
prompted the Scientific Socisty of Norway in March, 1919, to 
appoint a Committee to formulate plans for the establishing 
of a Fund for the Study of Comparative History and Culture, 
which is to include not only the Scandinavian languages, but 
all others as well; and we read in the second paragraph of the 
announcement: ‘ thus returning to science sometaing of the pro- 
fits which the war has brought us.’ According to the Committee’s 
plan there are to ba three departments: I, Ethnological Juris- 
prudence; 2, Comparative Religion; 3, Popular Traditions (the 
term used was Folkeminnefo-skning, which is r2ally a broader 
term). 

A third feature which suggests itself in our survey is the em- 
phasis upon minute research. This I assume does not differ 
in any material way, however, from the emphasis upon it else- 
where, unless it be in the Scar.dinavian school of Zolk-lore, where 
the outstanding names are Moltke Moe (d. 1913) and Axel 
Olrik (d. 1919). But I eanrot go into that here. 

Then finally there is a focrth feature, which I think is not 
without importance, namely fhe keeping of the public in touch 
with scientific advance. It is recognized that it is not only right 
and proper from the standpoiat of the publie, but also desirable 
from the standpoint of scienze that there should be this bond 
of understanding between the layman and the investigator, what- 
ever be his domain. The public should know what the scientist 
is doing; but if the public is to know, if the public is to get 
the right ideas about it, the facts—that is, the contents and the 
aims of science—must be presented to the publi» by those who 
know, that is, by the scientists themselves. This they succeed 
in doing iu various ways over there. "There are first of all the 
general. popularized presentaons of the various branches, of 
science, each written by a specialist, himself an investigator, 
but written without too much technical terminology. Splendid 
things in this way are appecring constantly in the North; I 
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shall name here N. Beckman's Srrákbets Liv, 1918, in Sweden, 
and on the subject of civilization in general that masterly popu- 
lar presentation enfitied Kulturens Historie, 8 vols, by K. 
Visted, Christiania, 1917. "These works, as well as the excellent 
translations of classios of Old Norse and of other languages, as 
recently Homers Odyssey by A. Garborg, are put out by the’ 
chief publishing houses, are well printed, atiractively bound, and 
sold at very S DE prices. Then there are the literary and 
scientific reviews of the daily papers, and the magazines, well 
written and correct as to the facis; and further, the accounts 
of scientific undertakings, of the meetings of learned societies, 
etc. It was especially. interesting to me to see, on the occasion 
of the annual meeting of the Scandinavian Historical-Philologi- 
eal Association in the summer of 1912, what remarkably scien- 
tifically correct, and interesting, eccounts appeared in the Scan- 
dinavian papers. Ir this country more attention to this phase 
of the work would be a good thing; especially perhaps has it 
been neglected in philology, here in America. It is high time 
that the philologist recognize thet he must be. his own inter- 
preter with the publie; if the. aims and the ideals of the de- 
partment: of science that. he represents are to be rightly un- 
derstood. — 

In the above survey I haye confined myself almost entirely to 
the work in the Scandinavian North; and even hére I could 
speak of only those movements and notable works which seemed 
best to illustrate the development of the science and the present 
tendencies of research. I have, therefore, been able to take 
into account neither the extensive and invaluable contributions 
of Germany fo Scandinavian philology, nor the important, 
though less extensive, contributions of other European countries, 
or of our cwn American workers in this field. 

The science of philelogy may be said to have entered upon a 
new phase in the last few years. Investigations of far-reaching 
importance give a clearer emphas:s than ever before to the con- 
tact of linguistic science with cultural and historical research. 
There is the same emphasis as before, to be sure, upon the 
fundamental importance of minuze grammatical research, or of 
minute research in all the departments of philology. But there 
is a new emphasis apon other aspects, especially upon the re- 
lation of philology to several other sciences, namely those sciences 
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that have to do with the stud~ of the development of humanity. 
And in this study language, oerhaps, is our principal tool and 
source of information. It is especially in the countries of north- 
ern, central and western Europe that these ideas and this ex- 
tension of scholarly interest and activity have taken shape. 
Here in America the contacts of philology with these sciences 
are, to be sure, not always qu-te the same as in these European 
countries. But in the main the problems and the aims are the 
same; and the methods are the same. It is this same European 
region which became the cradl» of Indo-European philology and 
linguistie science; and it is tere that philology, in all its de- 
partments, has always been most intensively cultivated. By 
comparison the scientific contributions of America have, except 
in limited parts of the field, Leen rather small up to this time. 
But here too there are signs cf a new growth of interest. We 
may confidently hope, I am sure, that America will in the future 
share in an important way in this development, and in the 
general work of philological sc:ence. 
Gzorce T. FLOM. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 


HORACE'S DESCRIPTION OF A SCENE IN LUCILIUS. 


In the first part o7 the tenth Sztire Horace, as Hendrickson * 
has shown, devotes himself chiefly to countering Valerius Cato's 
estimates of Lucilius. Horace’s ccncession in 1. 64 


fuerit Lucilius, inquam, 
comis et urbanis, 


implies that Cato clzimed geniality and wit for Lucilius though 
he denied it to Horace. This characterization is here repeated 
from a similar argument with ar adversarius left unnamed in 
Sat. IV, 90: 


Hie tiki comis st urbanis liberque Meent, 


Now, the trend of the argument in Sat. IV. gains much in 
lucidity if the opponent, “ tibi,” be recognized: ‘as: Cato and if 
the subject, “hic,” be Lucilius as in the tenth’ ‘Satire. And the 
exact repetition of comas et urbanus was perliaps meant to facili- 
tate that recognition. If the person discussed in IV 90 ‘is 
Lucilius, then of course it follows that the banqueting scene 
which Horace des2ribes in the preceding four lines a 86-89) 
belongs to Lucilius: 

Saepe tribus lectis videas cenare quaternos, 

E quibus unus avet quavis aspergere cunctos 


Praeter eum qui praebet aquam; post hune quoque potus, 
Condita cum verax aperit praecordia Liber, 


Lucilius, we know, described a sardid banquet in his fifth book, 


an overlavish one in bk. X X, and there are signs of other dining- ` 


room scenes in ITI and in unplaced fragments. Horace, to be 


sure, begins with saepe as though generalizing, but he presently - : 
becomes explicit enough to indicete that he has a definite scene  . 


in mind. 
Let us go back to the setting of these lines, and identifying 
Cato and Horece as the speakers, note the trend of the argument 


(Il. 78 &.): 


Cato: Your wit consists in reviling, you are merely a base slenderer. 


‘Class. Phil, 1916, p. 249. MG 
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Horace: You could not say that if you knew me (1. 80). He? who 
criticizes an absent friend or fails to defend him, he who is witty at 
the expense of another’s good name, he is a slanderer, my dear super- 
Roman (85). You have seen cheap dinners where guests. are crowded, 
where one backbites his fellow-guests, and finally, when. “intoxicated, 
even the host (90). Such a man you call * genial arid witty " and 
candid, vou who take offense at'' ‘slanderers.” You think I malign 
because I smile at a fop, but you ‘do not hesitate to damn your own 
friends by innuendo. "s 


The póiib in the specific word: Bomani 2 Bn. as applied to 
Cato is the same as in the phrase Equitum doctissimus in X 8a. 
It is a reference to Cato's claims to higher birth than general 
rumor accorded him. Suetonius * (Roth p. 262) gives the clue 
to both. ‘epithets: : “Some say that Cato was a freedman of 
Bursenüs of'Gaul Cato himself, in his brochure entitled 


Indignatio, ‘Says. che: wag born. frée, but having been left in the 


care. of: a guardian. 'he had for that reason been the more easily 


‘robbed of:his patrimony during the lawless times of Sulla.” In 


other words “Romane” in IV refers to his claira that he was 


_, born ingenuus while equitum in X refers to his insistence that 
* he had once had a patrimonium. 


We. have; : therefore,’ ‘in the repetition of comis et urbanus a 
suggestion that Lucilius is the subject discussed in both places, 
and inthe sarcastic. “ T Rómane ” and “ equitum doctissimus” a 
hint that the, adversarius: in both imstances is Valerius Cato. 
As a consequence: we'seem to be justified in restoring to Lucilius, 


Bk. V or XX, á crowded banqueting scene of the Lype ridiculed 


by Horace, and also i in assuming that Lucilius, in describing the 
banquet, wrote it in the'first person as one who had been one 
of the guests. Horace in writing a similar satire (II. 8) natur- 
ally avoids committing the tasteless error he here criticizes. He ! 
assigns the réle of narrator to Fundanius. 


*I follow Heinze rather than Lejay in assigning the lines 91-5 to 
Horace, not to his adversarius. Lejay places them in quotes on the 
ground that. nigris of 1. 90 is an answer to niger in 85. But I take 
both as an- answer. to pravus in 79. 

? P. Valeriug: :Cato, ‘ut-nonnulli tradiderunt, Burseni euiusdam liber- 
tus ex Galli; ipse: “libello, cui ést titulus Indignatic, ingenuum se 
natum aif et. pupillim relietum, eoque facilius licentia Sullani temporis 
exutum patrimonio. ': There seems to be no evidence by which to decide 
whether the adverse rumors were irue. 
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Since I cannot point io anv fragment in Lucilius to substan- 
tiate this interpretation, complete proof is of course wanting, but 
the fourth Satire calls for scme such explanation as I have 
offered. We know that Valerics Cato not only reissued Lucilius 
with an editor's entausiasm for his subject, but that he was also 
at the forefront cf the hostile reviewers who greeted Horace’s 
new satires with charges oi imitation, and lack of geniality and 


wit. But the battle covered more ground than merely the worth 
of Horace's satires as compared with those of Lucilius. Horace, 
as every one sav, journeved in the train of Apollodorus, 
Quintilius Varus and Varius, the new classicists who had the 
ear of the powerful men that controlled literary patronage, 
whereas Cato's neoterie and anti-Caesarian group had dwindled 
to a few forlorn stragglers like Furius, Ticidas, and the cantores 
of a passing generation. In both IV and X Horace begins with 
a defense of himself against an unfair comparison with Lucilius, 
but before one has read many lines, one realizes that in both 
satires a larger issue is at stake.* l 


TENNEY FRANE. 
JOHNS HOPKINS University. : 


t See Heliodorus-Apollodozus Sat. I. V, in Class. Phil. 1920, p. 393. 

5 See Ticidas the Neoteric Poet, Class. Rev. 1920, p. 91. 

$It is clear that political animosity had a part in creating anta- 
gonism between the neoteric and the new Augustan circle. In the early 
period the “new poets" had been hostile to Julius Caesar and friendly 
to the senate as I nave shown in an essay on “ Cicero and the Poetae 
Novi? (A. J. P. 1919, 396-415}. Some of them, notably Catullus, 
Calvus and Memmius, were silenced by Caesar before the Civil War, 
but: their published works still contained the bitter lampoons which the 
Augustan virele found so difficult to forgive. Horace’s fling at the 
Collegium Poetarum and its chief critic, Tarpa, in Sat. X. 38, should 
be connected with the iact that Pompey had chosen Tarpa to select 
and stage the officie] 5leys Juring his consulship. Apparently Pompey 
had been @ patron c2 the Collegium which Horace scorns. We also 
remember that Corniticius, one cf the neoterie poets, died in defence 
of the republican ceuse, and that Cinna, perhaps not wholly by mistake 
as Plutarch thought, was killed ky the mob near Caesar's bier. Of the 
men criticized in Sat. X, Pitholaus the Rhodian had written a eulogy 
of Pompey and lampooned Caesar; Fannius had sent his portrait to 
the poet’s club; Furius Bibaculus, who seems to be referred tg in line 
36, had ridiculed Augustus as well £s Caesar; Valerius Cato-—qui solus 
legit et facit poetas— seems to have had a high position in the Colle- 
gium Poetarum, and Lucilius, tae chief theme of the satire, was of 
course & favorite oi Pompey's circle because of his close kinship. 


i 
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<.. ON TACITUS, AGRICOLA, 44, 5. 


Writing of the death of Agricola, Tacitus has: “ festinatae 
mortis grande solacium tulit evasisse postremum illud tempus,” 
etc. 

Here the editors disagree as to the precise meaning. Some 
of them make ‘evasisse’ the subject of ‘tulit’; others make 
* evasisse? the object of ‘ tulit, and call ‘ solacium? an attributive 
accusative, or an accusative in apposition. One or two make 
the € evasisse ’ clause explanatory of ‘solacium, which is proba- 
bly right. Cp. Ovid, Met. 5, 191, 


. magna feres tacitas solacia mortis ad umbras, 
a tanto cecidisse viro; 


; Lucan, 8, 314-16, 
sat magna feram solacia mortis 
orbe iacens alio, nihil haec in membra cruente, 
nil Bocerum fecisse pie; 
Statins Silv. 2, 5, 24-27, 


magna tamen subiti tecum solacia leti, 

victe, feres, quod te maesti populusque patresque, 
„ceu notus caderes tristi gladiator harena, 
ingemuere mori. 


: 
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e In view of the poetic tone o£ so much of Tacitus’ treatise, one 
need hardly hesitate to offer these parallels in verse. And if 
ihey are admitted, they may suggest that Agrieola not only 
‘won,’ or ‘gained,’ a great consolation, but actually ‘took it 
with him’ (to some other sphere). 

W, P. Musrarp. 


REPORTS 


Guorra. ZEITSCERIFT FÜR GRIECHISCHE UND LATEINISCHE 
SPRACHE. Herausgegeben von PAUL KRETSCHMER und 
WILHELM KROLL. XIII. Band. 1923-4. 


Pp. 1-11,. 189-205. P. Fischer, Zur Stellung des Verbums 
im Griechischen. Statistical study. Results support Delbriick 
" against Kieckers. ` Normal position of verb at end. Disturbance 

of normal order/ustally indicates emphasis on some element 
foutid out of position; thus subject may be emphasized by post- 
, ponement, verb by advancement. 


Pp.11-16. A. Nehring, Zum Namen der Quitte. Argues that 
Greek name of the quince came from Asia Minor, with the fruit 
itself. The evidence is scattered but cumulatively strong. 


Pp. 16-32, 214-222. F., Stürmer, Wortkunde im griechischen 
Unterricht der ‘oberen dum The author believes that ele- 
mentary notions oi linguistic ‘science should be taught in the 
study of Greek and Latit in secondary schools; even “auf der 
Unterstufe ” etyrnolozy should'be used “ in ausgiebigem Masse." 
This will arouse the interest and help the memory of the pupils. 
He illustrates. with extensive lists of examples, dealing with the 
elements ôf- historical phonology, Ablaut, análogy, assimilation 
and dissimilation, haplology ; morphology, especially suffixation ; 
and semantics (much attention paid to classification of changes 


‘= in meaning of words, and the underlying prinéiples which deter- 


mine such changes). Illustrations of like phenomena in the 
pupils’ native lang guage should be extensively’ used on all oc- 
casions. 


Pp. 32-42. O. jak Crimen. The word meant ai 
“ Wehruf, Notruf” (of person attacked), and is derived from 
queror ; # querimen decame * quirimen under the Dee of 
quiritare, and thence crimen. 

Pp. 42-64. Drexler, Plautinische ee zam latein- 


ischen Akzent. Study.of sentence-accent, with its: bearing on | 
meter. Latin accent of the time of Plautus was “ expiratory” .. 


and might vary according to position of the word.in the phrase. ^. 


“Bs ist also einfach unrichtig, dass sich Silbenquantität und: 
expiratorischer Akzent ausschliessen müssen, wie man bisher ge- 
meiniglich glaubte." 

Pp. 65-74. Th. Grienberger, Italica. 1. Der Stein von "Anzi | 
2. Die Statuette von Osimo. Interpretation of two inferiptions 
(Oscan and Umbrian), now lost, from Mommsen, Die unterital. 
Dialekte (1850), 191 and 359-362, Tables 12 and 16. 
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Pp. 74-76. R. Rau, Plautus Bacchides 929 (ibus == iis). For 
non pedibus, read nempe ibus (ibus for us). 


Pp. 76-78. R. Rau, sic-ut oder si-cut? Connects ut with 
= stem quo-, and regards -cut in sicut as related ; == Gk. «dre. 


Pp. 79-98. H. Zimmermann, Das ursprüngliche Geschlecht 
von dies. Supports the thesis of "Wolterstorff (Glotta 12, 112 ff.) 
that dies was originally fem., but on wholly different and inde- 
pendent grounds; mainly on Vedic evidence. Vedic dyau- is 
regularly fem. except when personified as a god “even personi- 
fied, it is sometimes a goddess). This personification is to Z. 
clearly secondary, tho appearing also in Greek and Latin (Zevs, 
Diespiter). He derives the word from root dw- “ schleudern, 
strahlen, schiessen," and regards its original mearing as “ Auf- 
flammen der Sonne bei Tagesanbruch." 


Pp. 98-101. P. Wahrmann, Homer. éy vvkrós dporyé. dpodyds 
—=dxpn; the “middle of the night" is meant, originally as the 
“richness, fullness, high point” of the night; dzoayds “ udder,” 
from ápéXyo. 


Pp. 101-114. P. Kretschmer, Dyaus, Zeós, Diespite- und die 
Abstrakta im Indogermanischen. Replying to Zimmermann 
(above, 79 ff.), objects particularly to his assumption that the 
personification of Dyaus is to be naturally assumed as late (and 
so also the masc. gender of the word, which Z. supposes depends 
thereon). Such personifications are very ancient, and may (as 
Grimm believed) lie at the root of grammatical gender as a 
whole. K. believes the masculine dyaus is certainly “uralt,” 
and is very doubtful whether the Vedic and Latin evidence 
proves the same for the fem. 

Pp. 114-115. P. Kretschmer, Lat. amo. An Etruscan loan- 
word: Etr. Aminé, god of love. 

Pp. 115-116. P. Kretschmer, ‘Yrrymos. An occurrence of the 

name of the “eponym ” of the Attic Tetrapolis, Hyttania. 

— Pp. 116-126. O. Móbitz, Die Stellung des Verbums in den 
Schriften des Apuleius. (Extract from doctoral dissertation.) 
Deals especially with initial position of the verb, in Apuleius, 
and other writers. Contains nothing essentially new. 

Pp. 127-181. A. Walde, “Ins. Derives this poetic-dialectic 
word for “child” from * éy-ywis > * byvis > tus, cf, -¢vopor, which 
is not dissimilated from yiyvopa:. He compares Old Irish ingen 
“ girl," ftom eni-gena. The second element, from she root gen-, 


meant “ Mutterschoss, Frau ” ; so ba compound meant “ Leibes- 
frucht.” ; 


Pp. 182-183. P. edis Xs und andere lautnachah- 
» 
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mende Wörter. The initial e preserved (beside the phonetically 
regular ts) indicates that the word was still felt as onomato- 
poetic. “Solche Worter entziehen sich den Lautgesetzen, so 
lange man sich der Lautnachahmung bewusst ist.” So also ofya, 
ciora; cto’ spit." Other imitative names for the swine. Be- 
marks on the: ee of interjections and sound-imitations. 
The IE. root ei-, i-, “to go," derived from the old interjection . 
ei! (Homeric ete. D , treated as gn imperative. [This sugges- 
tion would be more attractive if the imperative of the verb were 
ev; but of course it was IE. *tdht.—F. E.] 


Pp. 188-149. E. Vetter, Etruskische Wortdeutungen. 1. cexa, 
Cexane, ceüse; — supra, summus, superior. 2. -m, -um; con- 
junetione- Gk. 8&. 3. lauyumnets; == regius, from etr. lat. lu- 
cumo, “ Fürst, König.” +4. Galna; a goddess, probably Juventas 
(Hebe). 5. zeri, zeri$; = omnis (omnium). 


Pp. 150-152: E. Hermann, Kurze Bemerkungen zur Sprache 
der Vorbewohner Griechenlands. Warns against the error com- 
mitted (says H.) by J. Huber in his work “De lingua anti- 
quissimorum Graeciae incolarum,” of attributing to pre-Hellente 
languages of the peninsula any and every Greek word that is 
obscure in etymology. 


Pp. 153-150. W. Kroll, Zerrissene Ánapáste. Apropos of cer- 
tain critiques of Exon's views, emphasizes the writer's belief in ' 
their partial truth ; especiallt in a certain relation between word- 
accent and meter in early Latin. 


P. 160. H. Lackenbacher, * Zur Etymologie von filum." 


P. 160. W. Kroll, Blattfüllsel. Cicero's work is named “De 
natura deorum," not “de deorum. natura." 


Pp. 161-165. J. Zingerle, Reziproke Fernversetzung. Cases ' 
of metathesis in Greek inscriptions and papyri. 


Pp. 166-167. P. Kretschmer, 'AgoAyós. Would alter Wahr- 
mann’s explanation (above, 98 ff.) to this extent: the word meant 
not “udder” but “hcur of milking,” as the “supreme, chief . 
moment, Hóhepunkt (einer Entwickelung).” 


Pp. 167-171. A. Debrunner, ’Emovows. Further defense of 
his interpretation, Glotta 4. 249 if. 


Pp. 171-189. W. Havers, Eine syntaktische Sonderstellung 
griechischer und laseinischer Neutra. Indications * dass in der 
griech. und lat. Volks- und Umgangssprache von alters her bei 
einem Teil der neutralen Nomira [as well as proncuns] eine 
gewisse Tendenz vorhanden war, den Nominativ-Akkusativ als 
allgemeinen Kasus obliquus za verwenden? This is explained 
as a relic of-the time when the neuters had no inflexion at all. 
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Pp. 189-205. P. Fischer (continuation of pp. 1-11 above). 


Pp. 205-218. P. Kretschmer, Alakfandu$, König von ViluSa. 
The Boghazkoi inscriptions present this personage as an ally of 
the Hittite King Muwattallis (Muttali$), about 1800 B. C. K. 
identifies the name with Alexandros and recalls the statement of 
Stephen of Byzantium, s. v. XoyvMa, that this latter was the city 
of a king named MorvAos who entertained Paris and Helen on 
their journey from Sparta to Troy. The name of the king K. 
identifies with Muttalis; and he finds in the assonance ViluSa 
(which was a city in southern Asia Minor): "Ios (¢idtos) an 
explanation of the later story which made Alexandros (originally 
a southern ally of Troy) into a son of the king of Troy. 


Pp. 214-222. F. Stürmer (continuation of pp. 16-32 above). 


Pp. 223-224. P. Linde, Homerische Selbsterlüuterungen. 
Note on etymological fancies in the Homeric poems, 


Pp. 224-241. H. Zimmermann, Schwankungen des Nominal- 
geschlechts im ülteren Latein. These often originate in collec- 
tive formations. J. Formations in collective (neut. pl.) -a. 
1. acinus: acina (“ Beerenkomplex, Traube”), with an “ Ex- 
kurs” on transfer of neuter collectives to the feminine deelen- 
sion. 2. clwus: cla (neut. pl.). 8. intibus: intyba. 4. Vocus: 
ioca. 5. locus: loca. 6. nervus: nervia. Y. palus: pala.—11. 
Neut. sg. collectives in -om. 1. forum, a collestive to forus 
* Gang," means * Summe der Gänge, Verkaufsreihen auf dem 
Markt.” 2. vallum, coll. to vallus. 3. buzwm, a box-hedge, to 
buczus. 4. caseum, always sg. and collective, to caseus, a single 
cheese. 5. nasum (nasswm), coll, “nose”; later masc. nasus 
(Cicero), by influence of oculus [EE From these two types of 
neuter collective formations there grew up an asscciation of the 
neuter gender with the collective idea, so that a word might be 
used without change of stem-form, but with neut. instead of 
masc. or fem. gender, in collective sense. 1. acus n, * Spreu,” 
to acus fem. 2. pecus, orig. masc., as coll. neut. 3. penus. 
4. volgus, masc., the people “ gewissermassen als Person”... 
“als eine Tätigkeit ausübend gedach ?; neut., “rein kollektiv 

. Allgemeinheit.” (In what way is the former definition less 
«e collective ” than the latter?—F. E. ) 


Pp. 241-309. Literaturbericht für das Jahr 1921 (Kret- 
schmer, Kroll, Nehring). 


. E. Hermann, Hom. dypere. This form is Aeolie 
plural ta the Aeolic imperative dypet. 


Pp. 310-318. Indices (P. Linde). 


P. 318. W. Kroll, Erklärung. 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
a” 
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-PHILOLOGUS LXXVII (N. F. XXXII) 1923. 


Pp. 1-34. M. Rotastein, Catall und Lesbia. It is impossible 
to date the composition oi the Lesbia poems by means of stylis- 
tic considerations, since the poems do not show the same finish 
of style. The Lesbia poems;yere written between the return 
from Bithynia and the death cf the poet. .Aboüt one-third of 
the poems of Catullug, can be dated; these" ‘all Welbue tU. the 
period just before ‘his“‘death. Of the 23 Lesbia desc Asean 
be dated; these: Zour balong ta the period just before“his“déath. 
Catullus was no longer young when he met Lesbia; his actual . 
age has ho reference to the youzhful spirit of his poetry. 


Pp. 84-87. Wilh. Andreae, Die philosophischen Probleme in 
- den Puani Briefen. This is a contribution to the ques- - 
tion of the authént/eity of the letters. There is- ro doubt as 
to the Platonic style: of the letiers, but one should ask whéther - 
it is probable that Plato wrote letters. It is likely that Plato 
did write letters.in his old age as his powers.waned. The au- 
thenticity of the letters may be considered as proved. An at- 
tempt is made to brirg the exsursuses of Letters Y and 2 into 
relation with the rest of Plato’s thought. 


Pp. 88- 130. J. F. Bensel, Hippocratis qui fertur De Medico 
libellus: ad. codicum fidem recensitus. A critical. edition of the 
text,. with elaborate introductionand notes, The E 
contains . numerous Gbservations on. the dialect. 


Pp. 181- J41.: oP Brandt; Zu. Lactanz. Observations nuls 
from the author's ‘edition, of the: ‘Divinae Institutiones prepared 
for the Teiibner’ Press. ; . Lactantins i is shown to havé modeléd the 
opening of “his Tristitutionés on'that of Quintilian. Some new 
observations ate müde;on. Lactantius’ influence on later writers, 
especially on Viticent of Beauvais. 


Pp. 142-175. We Süss, Ueber antike Geheimsckreibemetho- 
den und ihr Nachlesen. "n discussion of eryptography, daetylo- 
graphy and other k inds of secret writing in ancient times, in 
the Middle Ages (when such things especially flourished) and 
in modern times. It is pointec out that the ancients knew prac- 
tically all of the ways of conveying information secretly that 
are known today. There are also observations on the * Notae 
Tironianae" and on other forms of stenography, an art which 
is shown to be closely allied to that of cryptography. 


P. 176. Miscellen. 1. W. Schmid, *ApigyAos Bepev(ka. The 
expression occurs twice, in Callimachus epigr. 51, 3, and in 
Theocritus, Idylls 17, 57, The epithet is as old as Homer, from 
whom later writers have taker. it. The Berenike in question is 
the elder, the wize of Ptolemy I. 2. Fritz Walter, Zu den Dia- 
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logen Senecas. Emendations of several passages which are cor- 
rupt in the Ambrosian MS. 3. S. Eitrem, G. Gracchus und die 
Furien. G. Gracchus met his death in luco Furinaz. The Opti- 
mates promulgated the tradition that this was the grove of the 
Furies, and that „Gracchus was punished by them, since imas- 
much as he had betrayed his country, he was locked upon as a 
parricide. (For Furina see Pauly-Wissowa, Realenc. VII, 382.) 


Pp. 189-202. E. Wiist, Die Samia des Menandros. An at- 
tempt to reconstruct the plot from a new arranzement of the 
fragments. It is argued that Samia is the correct name of the 
play, since Chrysis, who is the chief character, -s twice valled 
Zapia. 

Pp. 202-229. Gustav Kafka, Zur Physik des Empedocles. It 
is perhaps impossible to construct a unified system for Em- 
pedocles. It is, however, possible to arrange Empedocles! theory 
of development into a series of five stages, 1. Development of 
undifferentiated organic material, obAogueis rómoi. 2. Develop- 
ment of isolated organs .(povvoueA;g yvia) through differentiation 
of organic matter. 3. Development of indepencent combina- 
tions of organs, eijeAo$aveis. 4. Development of releted com- 
binations of organs, óXo$weis yevéces. 5. Propagation of type 
4 by means o? the matings of the sexes. It is difficult to decide . 
whether Empedocles extended this theory so as to include plants 
also. Empedocles seems to have believed that plants developed 
not from an organic process, but from inorganic parts. It is’ 
suggested that the experiment with the clepsydra is to demon- 
strate the process of breathing—the surrounding air can pene- 
trate into the body only when the blood retreats to the heart, 
while the return of the blood from the heart forces the air out 
of the body again. 


Pp. 230-280. F. Muller Jan, Zur Geschichte der Römischen 
Satire. The author discusses 1, the name satura. 2. the asso- 
ciations which the Remans linked with the name. Linguistics 
and the history of religion are invoked as criteria. A brief. 
conspectus is given of the principal theories on the satire. The 
Romans accepted the explanation that satura was named from 
its varied contents, but not all of them understcod the same 
thing by the name. Satura from satur did not satisfy the Ro- 
mans who sought for some connection with the satyr drama. 
How has the word satur ==“ full” come to mean lang deorum 

‘an offering of a mixed kind?” After a discussion of the 
vordd pagsage in Livy 7, 2, the suggestion is made that Livy's | 
material for the history of the drama comes from Accius. It 
may be that the satura is to be explained from the Etruscan, 
not from the Latin, since the Romans borrowed much from the 
Etruscans. Ludius is the word lydius which means “ a Lydian,” 
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hence “an Etruscan player. Saturnus was an Etruscan di- 
vinity; satur-no- may heve beer the name of an Etruscan god 
of fertility brought from the origiral home of the Etruscans. 
So the word odrupes meant originally a god of fertility. The 
Saturnian metre was that of Saturaus, the god of vegetation. 
By the side of the masculine sa-tur-o stood the feminine sa-tur-a 
which meant fertility. 


Pp. 280-301. Friederich Stahlin, Der geometrische Stil in 
der Ilias. The Iliad was composed as a continuous work, not 
as a series of short chants. The “linear style” in which the 
Iliad is composec is illustrazed by a diagram of the progress of 
the four days of battle. 'The rsst cf the article is an explana- 
tion of the diagrarn. i | 


Pp. 301-829. Max Wallies, Textkritisches zu der aristotel- 
ischen Topik urd den sophistischen Widerlegungen. Correc- 
tions of more than one hundred passages, undertaken to com- 
plete the edition left unfinished by Hans Strache at the time of 
his death in the war. 


Pp. 380-381. Fr. Zimmermann, De Charitonis codice The- 
bano. The codex Thebanus (discovered 1898) is compared with 
the Florentinus, formerly the uniqu» manuscript. There are 25 
readings in the Thebanus which are to be preferred to those 
of the Florentinus. 


Pp. 381-892. A. Kurfess, Lactantius und Plato. An ex- 
amination of the influence of Plato on Lactantius, which shows 
how deeply the Christian apologist was affected by the pagan 
classics. 


Pp. 893-428. Miscelien. 4. K. Rupprecht, Sophocles N ? fr. 
787. Reconstruction of the text. 5. pp. 395-6, K. Rupprecht, 
"Awrepéws. This word, formerly known only through a gram- 
matical citation (Herodian fr. 168 L) is assured for Hesiod 
through the Berl. Klassiker Texce V. fr. 3, 46. The word 
belongs in the category with Zfjtos, dyovov, arevns, etc. 6. pp. 
396-7, E. Kieckers, Zu épyy rpcomizre wi cum infinit. bei Thuc. 
IT, 11, 7. C£. Thuc. VI, 24, 8, dows éumlarre: voi cum infin. The 
infinitive construccion is usec by analogy. So instead of aideicPat 
with the infinitive we have alòs éye rwà with the infinitive. Cf. 
Plato, Soph. 217 D. "7. pp. 397-400, E. Kieckers, Nochmals zur 
Satzapposition. Evidence to support the author's view that the 
original case for sentence apposition was the nominative, and 
that the accusative in the construction came later. 8. pp. 401- 
403. Friedrich Bilabel, B@pes. This name (which occurs in 
Catal. cod. astrolog. Graec. tom. VIII, 3) is borrowed from the 
oriental languages. The name may be derived from the Arabic 
Butrus. The person referred to is to be identified with a cer- 
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tain BO@OP whose name appears in a Coptic fragment. 9. pp. 
408-413, Karl Mengis, Aus der Werkstatt des Athenaios. A 
comparison of Books X and XIV of Athenaeus shows that he 
used the same source for the two books, but augmented the ma- - 
terial somewhat in the later one. 10. pp. 413-414, Fritz Walter, 
Zur Aetna V, 63. Decus is to be read for deus. 11. p. 414. 
Fritz Walter, Zu Seneca ad Polyb. de consolatione 11, 1. eximi 
iure is to be read for esimere. 12. pp. 414-421, K. Busche, Zu 
Senecas Dialogen. A series of 20 emendations to improve the 
text of hooks III to XII. 13. pp. 421-423, Josepa Schnetz, Zu 
Valerius Maximus. Five emendations. 14. pp. 428-424. Au- 
gust Zimmermann, Noch einmal die Duenos-Inschrift. Dres- 
sel’s reading * Jovei sat Deivos? is to be preferrel to Lom- 
matzsch’s “ Jove sat." 15. pp. 424-428, Heinrich Swoboda, 
Polemarchen in Pharsalos. The anathema of the Pharsalians 
at Delphi (cf. Philologus LXXVII, pp. 195 ff.) belongs to the 
period shortly after 363, in the year between the revival of the 
Thessalian xowór by the Boeotians and the outbreak of the Sa- 
cred War. Pomtow had placed the inscription between 346 
and 344. 


Harrison C. COFFIN. 
UNION COLLEGE, 


REVIEWS. 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Tristium Liber Secundus. Edited, with an 
Introduction, Transation, and Commentary, by S. G. _ 
Owen. Oxford University Press, American Branch, New 
York, 1924. x--296pp. $7.00. 


This is one of the mcst important books of the year, and 
doubtless one of the best. It offers the first adequate commen- 
tary on the Second Book of the Tristia, and on everything that 
is implied in it. 

The Second Book is the poet’s defence of himself, an apology 
addressed to Augustus, in which Ovid defends his Art of Love 
and extenuates his misconduct, in order to secure a mitigation 
of his sentence. It is “an argumentative address in verse," “a 
prose oration rendered in poetic form.” Mr. OwEN analyses 
the rhetorical structure, and shows that the pleading is method- 
ically arranged: xixordium, 1-26; Propositio, 27-28; Tractatio, 
29-578 (Probatio, 29-154; First Epilogus, 155-206; Refutatio, 
207-572; Second Epilogus, 573-8). He also considers the cir- 
cumstances under which the poem was composed, and the legal 
technicalities concerning the poet’s condemnation. As for the 
secret cause of Ovid’s banishment, he suggests that it was prob- 
ably political, that he had given some offense to Livia and 
Tiberius. y 

As for the text, Mr. Owxx holds that, while it is by no means 
certain, it is not so corzru»t as to require much emendation. In 
particular, he is very sceptical as to the probability of inter- 
polated lines: “ The presumed interpolator, who derived enjoy- 
ment from inserting copy of his own into other people's works, 
that critics in a far-off future might exercise their ingenuity by 
scenting out these irrelevancies, is an ill-supported fantasy 
which flourished in the lest century, and still dies hard.” Some 
of the readings adopted are: 8, demi iussa; 9, vitium quoque 
carmine demes; 11, pretium curae; 68, quod adhue sine fine 
tenetur (“which is arrested stili unfinished”); 79-80, carmina 
ne nostris quae te venerantia libris iudicio possint candidiore 
legi (“with the intent that you may read with less friendly 
verdict such verses in my books as render you homage"); 87, 
quosque (not quaque); 188, privaque fortunae sunt ibi verba 
meae (“and in it are peculiar clauses relating to my condi- 
tion ”) ; 873, illi (locative: “ there,” in the Iliad) ; 419, suntque 
ea doctorum monumentis rnixía virorum (“and these stand in 
the shelves beside the masterpieces of illustrious poets”) ; 521, 
in domibus nostris; 542, inrequietus eques (“a knight without 
reproach” i. e. unchallenged, unimpeached). , 
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The commentary is very full, and very satisfactory. It neces- 
sarily devotes a good deal of space to Ovid’s long list of Greek 
and Latin poets, and to his account of Roman games and pas- 
times (471-492). The notes on syntax, metre, and diction, are 
based upon very wide reading and observation; for example, the 
notes on the technical phraseology used by Ovic with regard to 
verse (331-2), on the use of ecquid (251), on the expression 
erimen habere (498). Some of them will save the future editor 
of Latin poetry a vast amount of toil. 'The discussion of 447- 
462 might have referred to the excellent commentary on Tibul- 
lus by Kirby Flower Smith (New York, 1913). The note on 
vigilatorumque laborum (11) somehow fails to quote Statius, 
Th. xii. 811, multum vigilata per annos. The defence of inre- 
quietus (542) might include a reference to Claudian, Rapt. 
Pros. i. 88, requierunt murmura ripae. On 48€ there is a hard 
saying: “ Vases described in literature, Theocr. i. 27 foll . .. 
seem generally to have boen of metal." 

As a sample of the translation, one may quote Mr. OwxNw's 
rendering of the diificult passage 471-484: 

Some have described the skill employed in games of chance, by our 
ancestors regarded as no slight offence, what are the scores of knuckle- 
bones, by what cast you can secure the highest throw, or avoid the 
ruinous aces, of what sort are the dice in backgammon, how it is best 
to throw and how to place the throws, when a blot has been attacked, 
how the different coloured draughtsmen march forth in a straight line, 
when a piece caught between two adversaries is in-perilled, how one 
advancing may be skilful to attack and rescue a pieee moved forward, 
and retreating may move safely not uncovered; how a small board has 
been furnished with three marbles for each side, on which to have 
brought his own pieces into an unbroken line wins tke player’s match; 
and other games, all which I will not now describe, that often waste | 


our precious hours. 
W. P. Musrarp. 


The Legacy of Rome. Edited by Crrin Barngr. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, New York, 1923. Pp. xii 
+ 512. $3.25. 


This is a series of essays which attempt to trace in various 
fields “the extent of the inheritance which tha modern world 
owes to ancient Rome.” The subjects treated are, The Trans- 
mission of the Legacy, by Cesare Foligno; Th» Conception of 
Empire, by Ernest Barker; Administration, by H. Stuart Jones; 
Communications and Commerce, by G. H. Stevenson; The Sci- 
ence of Law, by F. de Zulueta; Family and Social Life, by Hugh 
Last; Religion and Philosophy, by Cyril Bailey; Science, by 
Charles Singer; Literature, by J. W. Mackail; Language, by the 
late Henry Bradley; Architecture and Art, by G. MeN. Rush- 
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forth; Building and Engineering, by Gustavo Giovannoni; 
Agriculture, by W. E. Heitland. 

The esscys are nc; all or. the same plan; some of them really 
try to set forth the ‘legacy,’ others leave it rather to be inferred. 
They are all good, but perhaps -he three by Messrs. Bradley, 
Rushforth and Bailey best bear out the promise of the general 
title. On p. 280 Cato’s deszription of the ancient Rome, “sine 
medicis sed non sine medicina," looks like an Inaccurate quo- 
tation of Pliny, xxix, 1, 11. On >. 286 Pliny's statement about 
dittany is mistranslated. On p. 329 Galen is cited as a Latin 
writer. On p. 42 Sir J. E. Sandys is called “G. A. Sandys.” 
The book is well printed, and we.l illustrated, but, alas, has no 


index, 
W. P. MUSTARD. 





Le poesie liriche di Basinio (Iscttaeus, Cyris, Carmina varia), 
a cura di Ferruccio FERRI. Torino: Chiantore, 1925. xx 
+163 pp. L. 20. 


Under the rather misleading title ‘ Poesie liriche’ the editor 
reprints the Liber Taottaeus (mentioned A. J. P., XLIV, 90-91) 
and adds the Cyris and Carmina Varia. The Cyris contains 
twelve elegies which refer to a girl called Cyris. They ere in- 
teresting because they borrow freely from both Ovid and Ti- 
bullus. The Carmina Varia are mainly concerned with some of 
the poet’s distinguished contemporaries, Teodoro Gaza, Sigis- 
mondo Pandolfo Malatesta, Leonello d'Este, Filippo Maria Vis- 
conti, Maffeo Vegio, and Pope Nieholas V. There is an eclogue 
in honor of Nicholas Y—an. eclogae with a Theocritean refrain, 
“ Dicite bucolicos, musa, mihi dizite versus." The longest and 
most interesting poem is addressed to Nicholas V, and explains 
why the poet declines tc undertake a translation of Homer. It 
gives Basinio’s version of two passages of the lliad, and has 
some good criticism of Lucan, “ ecrsu fertur qui semper eodem.” 

It should be added that this is the first volume of a new series . 
of “ Testi Latini Umanistici,” of which the general editor is 
Professor Remigic SABBADIRNI of zhe University of Milan. The 
second volume will give ‘La corrispondenza di Giovanni Au- 
rispa, and another ea-ly volume vill be devoted to Sannazaro’s 


De Partu Virginis. 
W. P. MUSTARD. 
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Frumnorren Málfræði. Efir Alexander Johannesson, Dr. Phil. . 
Reykjavik, 1920. Pp. v 4-167. 


In the present work the author has attempted to give an ac- 
count of Primitive Scandinavian as found in the inscriptions 
using the older runes, hence in the. period from the end of the 
3rd century A. D. to about the year 800. The major part of the 
inscriptions of these centuries are, however, very short, most 
often of only a few words and many grammatical forms are 
lacking there, as e. g., in the pronouns. Of these only the pers. 
pronouns ek (a), ik(a), and meR, and the dem. pron. forms 
sa, paim, pat, and pou, are recorded in the inscriptions. Whereas 
for the nouns especially the material is fairly full. I think 
that the author has adopted. the right method of presentation in 
a case of this kind; namely. that if a category is represented in 
the inscriptions by a single occurrence, he completes the para- > 
digm for that particular category by starred forms based on the 
laws of the period as evidenced in the body of words in general. 
‘Thus under pronouns the personals and demonsiratives only are 
given, the rest are omitted ; however, for nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs, we have a considerable body of material.. The result is, 
therefore, a grammar that gives a fairly complete picture of the 
language of the time. l 

There are about 200 inscriptions in the olcer runic series. 
But many of these have not 5een interpreted, anc quite a number 
are apparently eut with letters standing for magic signs, and 
perhaps cannot therefore be read as words. 'The principal in- 
scriptions were listed by Noreen in the appencix to his Altis- 
landische und Altnorwegiscke Grammatik, ed. 3, in 1903, where 
68 are given. Dr. Jóhannesson has based his grammatical pre- 
sentation on these 68, plus 22 more which have seemed to him 
satisfactorily explained (altiough it may be added that some of 
them are as yet hardly convincingly interpreted). But after the 
Frumnorren Málfræði appezred the new, 4th, edition of Noreen’s 
grammar has been issued. In this the list of apparently sure 
readings increases the numter of inscriptions there given to 95. 
Noreen does not have the very uncertain Farsund (Norway) 
inscription: leif, read Lage fape. This should perhaps have 
been omitted in Fr. Málfræði, for the suggested forms are not 
Primitive Scandinavian (nor does Jóhannesson so use them (in , 
88 144 and 173). Jóhannesson appears to have overlooked the 
Fam¢ (Denmark) Bracteate, 6th c., where, at any rate, ek fakaE 
is certain, and the Bórringe (Sweden) Bracteate, sth C., where 
laukaE is certain. I would have included these, since they were 
availakle, even though the forms are also found in other in- 
scriptions (laukaE in Skryistrup, and the Skaane Bracteate). 
Of very great interest is the recently discovered Rö Rune-stone, 
(Sweden) of ‘about the year 400, which Jóhannesson could not 
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include, but Noreen is able to give a reading of it from a photo- 
graph and a lecture on it by Professor von Friesen. Jóhannesson 
has rightly omitted from his material such defective runic carv- 
ings as those of Gjersvik, ca. 400, and Hammeren, ca. 800, 
Norway, and one or two ozherg The relative importance of the 
different stems, etc. in the grarrmatieal material before us is not 
without interest, ever. granting that this is conditioned in part on 
the character of the inscriptions. I shall note merely that of the 
a-stems there are 56 occurrenees; of t-stems there are 11, and 
there are 8 u-sterns. Of weak masculines there are 33; the 
feminines are about equally divided between d-stems and the 
weak declension. . « | 

In his Inngangur the author first gives a brief account of the 
antecedents and the re'ationsh-ps of Old Scandinavian. This is 
then followed by a very good discussion, indeed, of the runes, 
their varying forms and names, ligatures, ‘ wend ’-runes, etc., 
and the source of the different runes, Upon the latter point I 
am glad to see that he aceepts in the main the Greek origin, as 
shown by Bugge anc von F'riessen. There should no longer be 
any doubt upon this. How Professor Holger Pedersen can hold 
to the theory of the Laiin origin of every one of the runes, and 
stamp the theory of the (mainly) Greek origin of the runes as 
untenable I am at a loss to understand (Et Blik på Sprogvid- 
enskabens Historie, 1916, p. 21, note). It is also true that 
Armenian-Georgian influence has operated, variously as Jóhanne- 
` SSON. assumes, e. gZ., for k, the rane for kaun, Georgian kan, and s 
O. E. sigel, Norw. sé; cf., Georgian dzil, and dstl, names of dz 
and ds, and in some other cases. 

When Jóhannesson, in discrssing the question of the original 
home of the Indo-Europeans, finds it most likely that it was 
somewhere in the neighborhood of. Babylonia, for the IE. system 
of reckoning by ten zens to the hundred seems to show influence 
of the Babylonian dacimal system (a system of six tens), this 
is surely giving too zreat weight to something that must rather 
be explained as Babylonian cultural influence after the IE. 
peoples had emigrated from their original home; the assumption 
also disregards overwhelming evidence that the original home 
was not in Asia. Another pcint in the introduction may here 
be mentioned. It is hardly quite exact to say, p. 4, that Ger- 


. manic peoples? have had their homes in the Northern lands: 


Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, in Finland, and Estonia since 
ihe younger Stone Age, 4-5000 years before Christ. It would 
be better to say people of the same race as the pregent Germanic 
peoples of the Norzh, for Germanic speech dia fut originate 
until about 1500 B.C. And furthermore at 4-5000 B.*C. this 


1P, 2, * Certainly not much earlier. 
3 Germanir. " 
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race had apparently not reacied as far north and east as Finland 
and Esthonia. On p. 4 the author gives a representative list of 
the earliest loans in Finnisk from Primitive Scandinavian.* I 
would merely add here that, after the investigations of T. E. 
Karsten and others of the lest few years, I wou'd certainly say 
that the first of these loans ir Finnish must go bazk to 1500 B.C. 
or thereabouts. Some apparently antedate the Germanic sound- 
shift. 

In the grammar proper tke author’s method is to be heartily 
commended for its clearness, as the contents for their sound 
scholarship. He succeeds in imparting a wealth of information 
with admirable brevity, as ir the ‘Summary of the phonology of 
the vowels in stressed position, pp. 20-21. It is an excellent 
arrangement also to follow this up by listing under each separate 
vowel every runic word in which it appears; ard this as here 
done, in a column of word-fcrm, inscription, anc date, and not 
compactly in a paragraph. (Thereafter pp. 36-44, the same for 
end syllables and those in medial position.) And so for the 
consonants; and in the same way the declensions and conjuga- 
tions (pp. 75-103). In the oitline of the older inscriptions, pp. 
104-141, Noreen’s method is followed (Grammat, pp. 374- 
393), but with fuller discussion of forms, and with an almost 
complete bibliography (to 1920) of the literature on each sepa- 
rate inscription. An index o= all occurring words, pp. 154-166, 
completes the volume. All in all this is a handbock on the runic 
inscriptions and on Primitive North Germanic which is indis-- 
pensable to every Germanist." 


‘George T. From. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Handbuch der Kunsigeschichie, I, Die Kunst des Altertums. 
Von Anton Springer. Zwülfte, verbesserte und erweiterte 
Auflage nach Adolph Micaaelis bearbeitet von Paul Wolters. 
(Alfred Kroner Verlag in Leipzig, 1923. Pp. xii, 608, mit 
1078 Abbildungen im Text, 8 Farbendrucktafeln und 8 
Tafeln in Lichtdruck.) 


Of the two great popular German Histories of Art Liübke's 
Grundriss der Kunstgeschichte, I, Die Kunst des Altertums has 
recently reached its fifteenth edition, and now the twelfth edi- 


‘These he regards as having been borrowed during the first centuries 
after Christ. 

5 A German translation appeared in 1923; Grammatik der wrnord- 
ischen Runeninschriften (Germ. Bibliothek, I, Abt. I, 11). Heidelberg, 
viii + 136 pages.* 
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tion of Springer’s Handbuch has appeared, only three years 
after the eleventh. 

The Handbuch was the outgrowth of the T'extbuch with which 
Professor Springer in 1379 accompanied his Kunsthistorische 
. Bilderbogen. After ihe author's death in 1895 the T'ezxibuch 
appeared in a fourth edition under the editorship of Professor 
Michaelis of Strasbourg, to whom tha third edition of 1889 had 
been inscribed, under the new title of Handbuch der Kunst- 
geschichte. The text wes no longer merely explanatory of the 
plates, but was expanded into a historical sketch of the entire 
field of art. Professor Michaelis brought out the fifth edition in 
1898, the sixth in 1901, the seventh in 1904, the eighth in 
1907, and had already at his death August 13. 1910 prepared 
the ninth for the press, the entire work then having been greatly 
enlarged, the section on Aegean Art being entirely rewritten. 
Wolters saw this edition through the press and has seen editor 
of the subsequent ones. 

The seventh edition, like the fourth of the Textbuch, marked 
an essential change in the plan and method of the work. In the 
earlier editions of the Handbuch Greek Art was presented under 
the three divisions—-architecture, sculpture, and painting. Be- 
cause of the great increase in knowledge, especially in the earlier 
sections, and in order to serve better the purpose of a general 
history of art, zhe volume on Anziquity gave up the topical 
method and presented the subject of art as it gradually developed 
with the progress of history, describing the artistic character of 
each epoch. It was no longer a book of illustrations merely, for 
now the text had become the chief feature of the work, the pic- 
tures interpreting the work rather than vice versa. Since the 
seventh edition the illustrative matter has steadily increased and 
improved, many of the earlier cuts being now omitted, while 
others have been added. The method of displaying several sub- 
jects on the same plate has also now been instituted. 

No better critic of ancient art could have been found for these 
later editions of this famous work than Professor Wolters, who 
at present occupies the chair of archeology at Munich once held 
by Adolph Furtwaengler and Heinrich Brunn. As the field of 
ancient art has grown too extended for any one investigator to 
span, Dr. Wolters has taken two collaborators: Carl Schuch- 
hardt, who has rewritten the eleven pages on the “ Beginnings 
of Art,” and F. W. von Bissing, who has revised the section on 
the Orient, 88 pages in length, including Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Asia Minor, Phoenicia and Cyprus, and Persia. Uniortunately 
the discovery of the tomb treasures of T'ut-ankh-amen came too 
late to de incorporated in the section on Egypt. Wolters’ own 
revision includes Parts A (Greece, 840 pp., in 12 sections) and 
B (Haly, 137 pp., in 8 sections), the major portion of the entire 
work. 
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The revision shows throughout a clear, sane, and eminently 
conservative view of the problems of ancient art. Naturally 
such a work, without annotazions and written primarily for the 
educated lay public, could mot take account of the many dis- 
puted points constantly raised by archeologists and historians 
of art. Consequently many of the positions taken will not be 
acceptable to all scholars and will, in fact, seem rather baldly 
and dogmatically stated. The editor’s conservative spirit is per- 
haps best seen in his treatment of Phidias and the Parthenon 
marbles, and in that of the fourth century B.C. sculptors, 
notably Lysippus, the last of the great Greek artists. He shows 
little sympathy with the recent developments in the relationship 
between Lysippus and Scopas. To him Lysippus is still (p. 360) 
* ausschliesslich Erzgiesser,” and his connection with the statue 
of Agias at Delphi (fig. 673) is “ weder dusserlich bezeugt, noch 
stilistisch glaublich,” and he regards this beautiful work as in- 
fiuenced by Scopasian tendercies. So the Aporpromenos of the 
Vatican (fig. 675), which, ever since its discovery in 1749 until 
recently, had been regarded as the key to Lysippan style, is still 
(p. 861) “eine sichere Ansthauung des fertigen lysippischen 
Stiles,” and not to be replaced by the Agzas. While admitting 
that the great bronze founder was influenced by Scopas he re- 
gards the well-known series cf related works exernplified by the 

e of Heracles seen in the copy in Lansdowne House (fig. 611) 
and that of Meleager, of which Graef has listed nineteen copies 
of the head alone, as Scopasian along with Furtwaengler, 
Homolle, E. Gardner, and many others, rather than Lysippan 
with Michaelis, P. Gardner, Cultrera, the reviewer, and others. 
He finds the transition from Seopasian to Lysippan art in the 
seated Ares Ludovisi of the Museo delle Terme in Eome (fig. 
674), whose facial features he believes to be Scopaic, and whose 
attitude is Lysippan, and refers it perhaps to the Athenian sta- 
tuary Leochares who was under Peloponnesian influence. On 
the other hand, the so-called Hermes tying on ^is sandals in 
Lansdowne House fig. 676, with the “Fagan” head), which 
belongs to the so-called Jason type of the Louvre, is Lysippan 
(p. 862), and its motif is thet of a palaestra athlete laying off 
^ his sandals before exercising. 

There is a good six-page bibliography of works in various lan- 
guages arranged section by section, and an excellent 26 page 
index. Nothing but the highest praise can be given to the 
selection and execution of the illustrations, especially to the full- 
page plates. Pl. V (Polychzomy of Doric Architecture) has 
long been a feature of the Handbuch, and the portrait-head from 
the Fafüm, now in Strasbourg (Pl. XVI) is a masterpiece of 
reproduction in color. Many of the text-cuts aze of unusual 
subjects and therefore of the greatest value to the art student. . 
We may cite trom the section >n the Orient, figs. 128 (The Two 
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Niles from Tanis, now in Berlin), 145 (Hammurapi relief in 
the British Museum), 134 (Rock-zut Cybele, known as the 
Weeping Niobe on Mt. Sipylus). 

Professor Wolters has again laid the art-loving publie of 
Europe and Ameriza under deep obligations by this authorita- 
tive new edition. We are pleased to learn that Vols. II-IV of 
the same edition heve just zppeared. 

WALTER WOODBURN HYDE. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





Platons Staatsschrifzen, griechisch und deutsch, übersetzt er- 
laütert und eingeleitet von Dr. Wilhelm Andreae. Erster 
Teil: Briefe. Verlag von Gustav Fischer, Jena, 1923. 


Here we have the third German translation of Plato's letters 
to appear in eight years. The attention given to them could 
hardly be exceeded ij they tad recently been exhumed from the 
sands of Egypt. Andreae is content for the most part with 
Burnet’s text. In one passage (34£b 1, 2) he strongly upholds 
the readings of the first nands in A and O as against Burnet’s 
acceptance of the readings of A, and O,, and points out the 
importance of his interpzecation of this passage for an under- 
standing of Plete’s philosophy. Andreae’s introduction and 
notes are intended for th» zeneral reader. The special value of 
his notes lies in his interpretation of the philosophic passages, 
based, as might ke expected, on his previous work: Platons 
Philosophie in seinen Briefen (Leipzig, 1922). His interpreta- 
tion of the well-known pessages in the second, sixth and seventh 
epistles is Independent and convine:ng. It will be difficult now 
to find anything unplatcnic in the philosophy of the letters. The 
book is provided with a selact-biblicgraphy and with indices. 

Andreae accepts as genuine all the letters except the first, 
twelfth, and thirteenth. I3 this he is more critical than Apelt, 
who defends all exce»t the twelfth, end less radical than Howald, 
who accepts as genuine ard translates only the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth. Andreae is certainly right in rejecting the first and 
the twelfth letters, but the ninth ought almost cerzainly to go 
with the twelfth; and the fifth, waile Platonic in style, seems 
most inappropriate m some of its subject matter. The genuine- 
ness of the thirteenth latcer ean aardly be disproved and its 
independence of the other letters in tone and style coupled with 
the presence of unexpected Platonic touches, gives it a strong 
claim to be considered gentine. ` 

Aside from one or two small slips the translation is admirable, 
reproducing more of the tone of Plato, so far as an alien van 
judge, than either Apelt’s or Howald's. While*Apelt’s transla- 
tion succeeds in the attempt to render in literary German the 
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meaning of Plato, it does so rot infrequently by sacrificing some 
of Plato’s vigor. Howald’s newspaper German, as Andreae calls 
it, will hardly come into competition with the other two trans- 
lations. There are a few plazes in Andreae’s translation where 
he renders the Greek by a paraphrase that hardly makes clear 
the meaning of the original. 

There are some points on which there is still scmething to be 
said. In Epistle I (310a 6, 7) Burnets reading yields better 
sense and rhythm than the roposed emendations. Translate: 
‘Diamonds and couches of silver sparkle not to the sight when 
weighed in the scales with a man’ In Ep. 2 (811d, e) trans- 
lators have with perverse unanimity taken rjv Anbry with ddéav 
instead of with diAocodiay where sense and rhythm. indicate that 
it belongs. Translate: ‘Th2 true philosophy will be better 
thought of and better spoken of, if we behave properly, ete? 
Howald's proposal to emend by striking out kai Aóyov is par- 
ticularly unhappy. 

The third letter should be dated after Dion’s expedition, not 
before it, and it is clearly a publie appeal in the form of a letter. 
There would have been no occasion for such an appeal to the 
Syracusan publie until after Dion’s initial success. The narra- 
tive portions of the seventh epistle are on the other hand clearly 
earlier than is assumed. They belong like the third epistle to 
the period when Dion was in control. Besides introduction and 
conclusion only the advice in the seventh epistle was composed 
after Dion’s death. No one seems to have noted the rather close 
parallel between the seventh epistle and the Antdosis of Iso- 
crates, completed shortly before it in 354 B.C. Isocrates 
posthumous defense of Timotheus is tacitly a comparison of his 
achievements with Dion’s, and Plato must have hed it in mind 
e when very little later he added his posthumous defense of Dion 
to the defense of his own lite which appears in the seventh 
epistle. 

Howald is right as against the others in supposing that the 
Hipparinus of the seventh epistle was not Dion’s son. Dion’s 
son of that name was dead as we know from Plutarch. The son 
of Dion mentioned in the eighth epistle was a posthumous son 
born to Arete in prison and rescued when Hipparinus captured 
Syracuse. The news that a son of Dion was alive largely in- 
spired the eighth epistle, and taat infant representative of Dion 
was important enough to be murdered later by Hiketas of 
Leontini. In Ep. 7 (828a) the nephews of Dion are almost 
certainly not, as Andreae and others state, Hipparinus and 
Nysaeus, who would probably have been referred to as Dionysius’ 
brothers. The scholiast on Ep. 4 informs us that Dion had two 
sisters besides Aristomache anc that they were married to two 
brothers of Dienysius the Elder. Their children would be 
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nephews of Dion and of avout the same age as Dionysius the 
Younger. Plato surely is referring in this passage to them. 

In Ep. 7 (830d 1-3) the only change required is to punctuate 
as a question. In Ep. 7 (335b 5) Hermann’s emendation is - 
necessary and Howald alone trarslates correctly, following 
Wilamowitz’ interpretation. For the clause beginning rv$Aós dv 
there have been as many solutions as interpreters, and no solu- 
tion of the Greek as iv stands can possibly make it read smoothly. 

While Andreae’s edition presents the letters of Plato in a form 
convenient for students, he is as far from exhausting the field as 
are his predecessors. Nothing approaching an exhaustive com- 
mentary on the letters is as yet in sizht, yet it is safe to say that 
there is no greater desiceratum in the field of Platonic scholar- 
ship than such a commentary. The stone which the builders 
rejected seems reallv about to became the head of the corner, 
and a study of the letters is fundamental to the appreciation of 
Plato, whether as statesman, as artist, or as philosopher. 


L. A. Post. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Studia Ammianea: Dissertatio Inauguralis. Scripsit HARALD 
HAGENDAHI. Upsala: A.-B. Akademiska Bokhandeln. 
(= Uppsala Universitets Årsskrift 1921; Fil. Sprükv. och 
Hist. Vet. 2.) Octavo. Pp. xvi, 141. 


Zu Ammianus Marcellinus, von HARALD HaGENDAHL. (== Sir- 
tryck ur: Strena Philologica Upsaliensis, Festskrift till- 
ägnad Prof. Per Persson på hans 65-Arsdag, Nyarsafton 
1922.) Pp. 17. : 


It is a pleasure to call attention again (see A. J. P., XLIV 
88) to the solid and accurate work done by young Swedish in- 
vestigators of late Latin. In these two booklets, Hagendahl, a 
talented pupil of Persson’s, gives us a valuable study of Am- 
mianus's eccentricities in vocabulary and style; he has occasion 
several times to correct riy text, and I am glad to accept his 
restorations of the reading of V in such cases as flexilis (53, 2), 
parere (405, 5), praestabi*; (489, 10), tantum . . . solum (119, 
14; cf. Italian soltanto), trepidantes (120, 7), oppugnatum 
(296, 11), repetere (360, 24 and 514, 21). Especially inter- 
esting are his observations on Virgilian reminiscences, on mix- 
ture of tenses and moods, on the construction årò wowoj, and on 
a calm method of emending, while professing fidelity 
o M. 


CHARLES Upson Crank. 
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A New Approach to the Text of Pliny's Letters. By EDWARD 
Kennard RAND. Printed from the Harvard Studies n 
Classical Philology, Vcl. XXXIV, 1923. Octavo. Pp. 
79-191. 


The text criticism of Pliry’s Letters continues to be one of 
the most agitated subjects in the whole field o2 classical phi- 
lology. No sooner are RAND and Merrill well engaged than the 
Swedish seholar G. Carlsson (Zur Textkritik der Pliniusbriefe, 
Lund, 1922) attacks the whole foundation on which they are 
battling; as I suggested (A.J. P., XLV 90), the beginner in 
the science can hardly find a better corpus vile for his dissection. 
Rann would doubtless rather have us wait for the “next chap- 
ter ” he promises, than take aa definitive his general classification 
of the MSS. Meanwhile we nave here an infinitely painstaking 
analysis of Aldus’s readings. in which Ranp endeavors, with 
many a naughty thrust at Merrill, to prove that Aldus was not 
indulging in conjecture in his edition, but was using MS au- 
thority. Ranp’s arguments are clever and in most cases con- 
vincing; Aldus emerges as wə like to think of him—a careful, . 
thoughtful scholar, reluctant to resort to emendation. The essay 
contains an immense amount of valuable observations dealing 
with paleography and early printing; and RAN»'s vivacious style 
makes it excellent reading. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK. 
North HaTLEY, QUEBEC. 


Since the foregoing notice was put in type, Professor Rand 
has published Article II of 4 New Approach to the Text of 
Pliny's Letters [Harvard Stucies xxxv (1924), 127-169]. Pro- 
fessor Clark is in Europe ard not readily accessible. I have 
therefore taken the liberty to zppend a few remarks. What Pro- 
fessor Clark has said about tke first part applies as well to the 
second. Attention should, hcwever, be called to the fact that, 
since his Carnegie publicatior, Professor Rand has had access, 
in Merrill’s edition, to the complete readings of i, and that he 
has also secured rotographs of all Book X. He has made a com- 
parative study of the Aldine and Budaean texts of Book IX, 16 : 
and of the Avantian, Beroaldian, Catanaean, Aldine and Budaean 
texts of Book X, 41-121, and is now convinced thet also in IX, 
16 and in X, 41-121, “whatever modification of details may 
appear necessary,” “the Aldine edition, not the Bodleian vol- 
ume, is our most trustworthy witness to the text cf the ancient 
Codex Parisinus of Pliny's Le-ters." 

C. W. E. MILLER. 
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Die Perfektformen gui -ere und -erunt: ein Beitrag zur Technik. 
der spáilateinischen K-1nstprosa. Von HARALD HAGEN-. 
DAHL. (—Skrrier utgifna af K. Humanistiska Veten- 
skaps-Samfundət i Uppsala. 22:3). Upsala, Almgvist & 
Wiksell; Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz. 1923. 12mo. Pp. 46. 


HAGENDAHL here follows up Löfstedt’s observation that -érunt 
prevails in the mor» pcpular Latin, while -ére is foreign to it. 
He finds no case of -ére in Lucifer of Cagliari, for exemple; but 
the stilted Dictys Cretensis uses it almost exclusively. Augus- 
tine avoids it, Jerome is fonc of it. Nearly one-half of the study 
is devoted to a critical examination of.certain cases of this 
ending in Ammianus Marcellinus, ir which HAGENDAHL, using 
Harmon's dissertation, comes ;o interesting conclusions and 
makes two or three valuable emendations. 


CHARLES Epson CLARK. 
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ARCHILOCHUS AND THE VICTIMS OF HIS IAMBICS. 


I 


The story of Lycambes and his daughter, or daughters, driven 
to a self-inflicted death by the verses of Archilochus—“ rien de 
plus connu, ni de plus légendaire," in the words of M. Hauvette 
in his study of the Parian poet. But in spite of this correct 
judgment of the nature of the story he finds the origin of it, 
in accordance with a view widely held in more recent discus- 
sion, in a false or ambiguots interpretation of a fragment of | 
the poet, which Photius cites in illustration of a gloss: kópar : 
dvrt ToU dadySacba ` "ApxiAoxycs ` xiwvavres UBpiw abpdnv àzéQAvoay 
(frg. 35). If this were interpreted literally in the common 
meaning of áwáyóaeÜa,. ib might be rendered “their vast inso- 
lence came to nought (evaporated) at the halter’s end." That 
in fact it was so interpreted is apparently the current belief of 
scholars, and that thus arose tae fiction of the self-imposed death 
-of the poet's most famous enemies. Bergk more prudently ex- 
plained the gloss, not as the source of the invention, but as an 
effort of grammatical ingenuizy to bring a text of the poet into 
harmony with it? The theory of origin in a faise interpreta- 


* See esp. Piccolomini in Hermes 18 (1883) p. 264. Crusius, in P-W, 
s. v. Archilochus. i 

* Griech. Lit. II, p. 184. Bergk did not recognize apparently, what 
Piccolomini pointed out, that x’yayres might have been explained quite 
correctly by drayiduerct, Indeec there is no reason zo suspect that 
the gloss aimed at anything else than to show that the literal meaning 
of xtyarres, ‘bending low,’ carried a metaphorical meaning explained 
by drayiduero: in the meaning of ' suffering torment’ (lit. suffocating), 
$ pilloried.’ 

I would go a step further than Piccolomini and point out that the 
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tion could obviously rest only on the assumption of lete emerg- 
ence; for there is I:ttle abstract probability that a story which 
had attained such legendary currency should have been spun out 
of a grammatical comment at a late date. To suggest what I - 
think will be recognized as ~1e true origin of the story or legend 
is the purpose of the present paper, which will also show reason 
for believing in its early rise. 

It is true that Aelian, in th» clessical passage fcr the bio- 
graphy of Archilochus (drawn from Critias, writing as early as 
the end of the fifth certarv), makes no mention of it, and it is 
generally stated—tacugh ireorrectly—that Horace is our first 
witness to it. His verses designate the noose for Neobule, but 
suggest nothing mire than abuse for Lycambes: 


Nec socerum queerit qaem vereibus oblinat atris, 
nee sponsae lagueum famoso carmine nectit. 


Porphyrio however on this passage includes both father and 
daughter in the seme fate; Ovic’s line in, bts 54 suggests in 
conventional language the death ot Lycambes with bloodshed ; * 
Dioscorides causes tke “ denghtars cf Lycambes” to speak from 
their tomb; Gaetu icus introduzes the father mourning for his 
“thr: daughters *’; and the variat:ons on the theme might be 
multiplied. They are however obviously unimportant, except 
as they show the wice currency of tie story and the assumption 
of universal acqua-ncance vith it or the part of readers— rien 
de plus connu." ‘Clearly it bears the mark of popular legend— 
popular, not learnec, not derived from the grammatical inter- 


word kéóe» (pillory) was used by Arch-lochus in the sense of a worth- 
less person (like the Shalkesp2arian *8arewd unhappy gallows’) cited 
by Schol. ad Arist. Plut. 476. rri rod kukós kal óAéfgtos. This comment 
gains interest from ih» gloss of Hesychius xtdwy + Omep Exot cvváyymv 
(a choking constriction) kanao. Ths presence of xidwy in Archilo- 
chus thus lends plamsibility to the meaning oi xkúyavres, as interpreted 
by the gloss, in the sense of * pilloriec in a choking position." It is, 
not impossible therefore that xóyarres in the frg. of Archilochus con- 
veyed the meaning ef “millor-ed, or choked, [by my verses] their vast 
insolence came to nought.” 

3 'Tineta Lycambec sanguine tela; but this probably is merely to char- 
acterize the muse o? Archilachus as murderous, bloody; it is scarcely 
a variant on the manner of Lycambes* death. Cf. the epitaph on the 
poet in A. P. 7, Tl m»órcs . . . aipétas ‘EXtxGva TÓv Yuepov. 
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pretation of a text, but the stereotyping into a rhetorical com- 
monplace of an older and less precise tradition. 

In the same spirit of legendary invention both Hipponax and 
Simonides (of Amorgos) were supplied. with viccims; Hipponax 
with the sculptor Bupalus, and Simonides with a certain Oro- 
doecides. Pliny (36, 12) reports the story of Bupalus‘and his 
brother Athenis driven to hanging by the harshness of the poet’s 
attacks, and refutes it by evidence of their svbsequent work. 
He recognizes it as a popular, anonymous invention, occasioned 
by the vehemence of the iambist’s abuse: Hipponax indignatus 
destrinxit amaritudinem carminum im tantum ut credatur ali- 
quis (== ab aliquibus) ad laqueum eos compulisse. The passage 
is valuable as containing a discerning recogniticn of the source 
of the invention, which would apply almost equally well to the 
story of Lycambes. | 

But it is not enough to say merely that these stories are the 
crystallization of popular belief in the invective power of the 
iambists: we have need of something more to explain the source 
of such fictions and their inevitableness. This something, to 
put it briefly and in anticipation of the illustration which fol- 
lows, is the wide-spread popular belief in the destructive, super- 
natural power of words of ill-omened invective or imprecation, 
uttered by one who believes himself wronged. The iambics of 
Archilochus and Hipponax fall in fact into practically the same 
category as the curses of tragic mythology, the curses of private 
hatred preserved in the defixiones, or the imprecatory threats 
attached to laws, or pronounced in public assemblies. Just as 
these were believed to—and in fable do—bring destruction upon 
the guilty against whom they were uttered, so the popular fancy 
demanded and assumed, as a matter of course, destruction for 
the objects of the imprecations of the more famous iambists. 
That their ill-omened vows and invectives should be effective 
was a part of their preeminence, and that their victims should 
escape with less than death would have been a derogation of 
their fame. Therefore their renown was completed with the 
necessary complement, and no one felt it necessary to inquire 
whether in fact Lycambes and his daughters survived, or was 
concerned that Bupalus went on to a more illustrious career in 
the islands of the Aegean. | 
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To most readers of classical literature the imprecations of 
tragedy ars the most familiar examples cf the curse, and I 
imagine that for the most part they seem merely a piece of 
conventional supernatural machinery for tragic effect. Cicero 
in the Tusculans (8, 26) makes sport of the bombastic horror 
of ihe curse of Thyestes m Ennius, and the rhetoric of Seneca 
finds in such passages a congenial field. But in real life the 
curse was still a thing to be dreaded, even in Seneca’s day,* and 
there ean 3e no doubt that Aeschylus and Sophocles evoked a 
more intense tragic aorror by such utterances from the general 
belief of their time -n zhe destructive efficacy of a curse. 

The conventional 2haracteristic of the curse in literature, de- 
rived in turn from vitzl popular belief, is that it shall have its 
inevitable effect and Le fulfilled. So in the Iliad (9, 454) 
Phoenix tells of the cirse pronounced upon him by his father: 
v0ÀAà Karnparo . . . ÜeoL & éréAetov émopds. The curses of tragedy 
are many: of Oedipus upon his sons, of Oenomaus upon Myr- 
tilus, of Myrtilus upon Pelops, of Thyestes upon Atreus, all of 
which have their fu-fillment. Perhaps the most vivid example 
of all is the tremendous outburst of the chorus in the Electra 
(1419) hearing the death cries of Clytemnestra from within: 
TeÀobo? àpal ` Eõow ci yis tral Keluevor ; “ the curses are fulfilled; 
the buried live," etc ® 

It was this belief ir. the efficacy of a curse which caused law- 


* Pliny 28, 19: defici diris presationibus nemo non metuit. Tacitus 
(Ann. 2, 69) mentions the carmira et devotiones which were associated 
with the death of Germanieus, and the eurses of Drusus (6, 23) which 
evoked the horror of the senate. 

* Aeschylus, beeause of his subjects, is peculiarly rich in illustrations 
of the inevitable fulfilment of curses: Prom. 910 mwarpds 8’ dpa... 
kpavéyoerat. Sept. 650 wrarpos ápcil rererpopot. 766 rée wadaidarey 
dpay ... KaradAayel. G83 redevraiac © émmAáAotarv dpal ror ófb» vópuov 
(‘their work accomplished, the curses raised their song of triumph’). 
Choeph. 692 & dvordaaore apd (‘hard to escape’). 406 awoduxpareis 
dpal, Agam. 1616 (th2 zhreatened stoning of Aegisthus by the people) 
Snuoppipets . . . Aevolurvs ápás. Of the power of the parental curse, 
Sept. 70 "Aod x "Epiwis rarp)s $ peyacferys. On the nature of the *Epivis 
and its relation to the på see esp. Rohde in Hh. MUS (Peralipomena 
to his Psyche) 50 (1395) p. 6. 
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givers and moralists to invoke an imprecation u»on the one who 
should violate their injunctions. It may be looked upon as a 
survival from a primitive time when conscience could be re- 
inforced by the dread of punishment from a supernatural source. 
Among the most ancient minatory imprecations of this sort were 
the “curses of Buzyges ”’—Bovfdyror dpai. Our more precise in- 
formation.concerning them is of late origin, and obviously ae- 
tiological in character. Buzyges was the postulated source of 
the Athenian priestly family of the Bovétya:, the inventor of the 
plow and of agriculture. To him were attributed a series of 
imprecations which continued to be publicly. repeated by the 
priests of Zeus, chosen from the Povfiya:, upon the festival com- 
memorative of the origin of the plough. These pronounced a 
curse upon the one who should not share the necessities of life, 
fire and water, who failed to direct truly the wanderer on his 
path, who failed to give ceremonial burial to the dead. The 
inscription of one such priest is still preserved on a seat of the 
theater (CIA 3, 294) iepéus Ards redrciov Bovíóyov— where it is 
significant that he is designated as a priest of Ards ceXetov, Zeus 
who accomplishes or fulfills. But, though perhaps not primi- 
tively, yet in more developed Greek moral feeling, a curse is 
valid only against one who has inflicted wrong, and thus is to 
be explained the proverbial reference to the curses of Buzyges 
in a fragmentary line of Eupolis (97): ri xéxpayas, dorep Bovtiyys 
ddixotpevos, and in this sense the name Buzyges eame to stand for 
any habituel curser. From pious imprecation upon the enemies 
of human fellowship Buzyges in this passage has sunk to a 
common bawler of abuse—ri xéxpayas, so close is the curse to 
billingsgate. 

The curse as an invocaticn of divine wrath upon violators of 
the laws of common morality or the laws of the state is the same 
in nature as the curse pronounced by the heralc at the opening 
of the public assembly at Athens upon traitors and enemies of 
the state. In private life imprecations of a similar sort were 
set upon tomb stones and boundary marks, and in a multitude 
of other ways were attached to prohibitions and warnings.’ 


* Paroemiog. Gr. I p. 388 (61) Bouvkdyns . él rGv moXAà cpwudvwr. CE. 
esp. Bernays, Gesam. Abh. I, p. 277. 
T On the curse in general see E. von Lasaulx, Der Fluch bei Griechen 
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That which records and epigraphical monuments reveal so 
abundantly is of cours? only a more publie and recorded mani- 
festation of a wide-soreac habit of private imprecation, which 
ranged from the mere abusive use of curses in daily life (of 
which comedy, Arist2ohanic or Plautine, preserves a faithful 
picture) to more solexrn and formal imprecations by, which one 
sought really to harm or incapatciate an enemy. To the latter 
class belong the curses, commonly designated by the Latin name 
as defiziones, written v pon sheets of metal, which have survived 
in considerable numb2r.* To how early a time such monuments 
go back it is difficult to say, bts is does not yet appear that they 
antedate the fourth century E. ©. Bui however that may be, 
it is certain that they merely carry on in written form (perhaps 
under oriental influence) the same habit of oral imprecation 
which is implied in tke multitudinous curses of early mythology. 
As the old oral curse had worn thin with too easy and popular 
use, the written form came as a reinforcement of efficacy, and the 
mysterious power aitribited to the solemnly spoken word was 
transferred with a n»w potency to the written character. But 
the essence of the tng was in no wise changed. The later 
. metallic defiriones carried no more magical power than the 
earlier spoken imprecalions, except as novelty and elaboration 
at the hands of professional composers served ito give them more 
terrible threats, and seemed io lend them a more mysterious 
power. 

The idea of the magical potency of a curse is one of the oldest 
possessions of the human race, and it is manifested among nearly 
all peoples and at all times? It is overcome in the more clari- 


und Rómern, in Studien des class. Alterthums, Regensburg, 1854. 
Schémann-Lipsius Gr. 41b. II pp. 270 f. Ziebarth, Der Fluch im griech. 
Recht, Hermes 30 (1895) p. 57. C. F. Hermann, De terminis eorumque 
religione apud Graecos, Giitingen 1846. Merkel, Uber die segen. Sepul- 
cralmulten, Leipzig, 18392. 

* The literature o? the defixiones 13 large and constantly added to by 
new finds. The field as a whole is surveyed by Audollent, Defixionum 
Tabellae, Paris 1904. Tke investigations and collections of the late Rich- 
ard Wiinsch are the most important in this field, but attention should 
be called to the brie? but insiruct-ve general account by R. Münsterberg, 
in Jahreshefte d. dst. arch. Inst. 7 - (1904) p. 141. 

? See the excellent arvicle “ Cu and Blessings " ' by Crawley, in 
Hastings’ Encycl. 
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fied intelligence of higher strata of society, but it persists today, 
not only among primitive races, but among the peasantry of all 
countries, and one can find in the writings cf contemporary 
“ oceultists? most extraordinary avowals of faith in the potency 
of such spells? If we seek to discern the under_ying element of 
truth or efficacy—for there is some— beneath the hocus-pocus 
of words, rites and mechanism, we must attribute whatever power 
they seem to possess to the exercise of one will upon the will or 
emotion of another. Suggestion and suggestibHity, active and 
passive, this is the residuum of mystery, and it need not be de- 
nied that this residuum is large enough and mysterious enough 
to embrace phenomena bafiing to the untrained and inexpe- 
rienced mind, and therefore apparently supernatural." 

That a curse pronounced by a great and commanding per- 
sonality, by an Oedipus, for example, upon Lis sons, should 
weaken morale and wither the will to independent action is in 
no wise incredible. But essentially its power lies not in the will 


10 See for example “The Life of Paracelsus,’ by Franz Hartmann, 
M.D., London, 1887. The most curious and incredible matter will be 
found in the notes on the ch. “Magic and Sorcery,” whera e. g. on p. 
117 we are told that a curse “if not of sufficient strength to penetrate 


the soul-sphere of his object .. . rebounds with des;ructive effect to 


the source from whence it was projected." 

131A curious and interesting body of material is collected and dis- 
cussed by Schopenhauer * Über den Willen in der Natur," in the ch. 
on Animal Magnetism and Magic. Thus on p. 118 (Val. IV ed. Frauen- 
stadt) he quotes from Paracelsus: “ Hin gemeiner Fluch wird gemeinig- 
lich wahr: warum? er gehet von Herzen: und in dem Von-Herzen- 
gehen liegt und gebiert sich der Saame,” etc. See also the other curious 
excerpts from medical and magical books of the same period. Cf. Gil- 


. bert Murray, in Anthropology and the Classics, Oxford 1908, p. 90: 


* One of the ways in which a Papuan chief causes death . . . is to send 
to a man a present of a smooth stone. The man recogrizes the meaning 
of the stone and wastes away.” See below, p. 117, n. 28. 

12 Plato, Laws 931b: “Oedipus as tradition says, when dishonored by 
his sons, invoked on them the fulfilment of those curses from the god 
which every one declares to have been heard and ratitied by the gods, 
and Amyntor in his wrath invoked curses on his son Phoenix, and 
Theseus upon Hippolytus, and innumerable others have also called down 
wrath ppon their children, which is a plain proof that the gods listen 
to the imprecations of parents; for the curses of a parent are, as they 
ought to be, mighty against his children as no others are? (Jowett). 
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which projects it, but in the will of the recipient, which it ter- 
rorizes and palsies. If the latier be stout enough to resist, or 
abandoned enough to ignore, th» curse will be of no effect. That 
which undermines the -esistence of the recipient, and so yields 
effective lodgment for the curse, is either the natural inferiority 
of one will to another, or the inferiority which a sense of guilt, 
or superstitious terror, may inspire. In primitive as well as 
in more developed mazic a curse could bind or harm an enemy 
regardless of right or wrong, merely by the power of the sol- - 
emnly uttered word. In the majority of the defimiones the ques- 
tion of justice or in-ustice does noi enter. Isaac could not 
withdraw his blessing and bestow it where he wished and in- 


tended, and Phoenix (like Hippolytus) though innocent suf- ^ 


fered the fulfilment cf his father’s curse. But in general the 
Greek moral idea prevailed over pure superstition and demanded 
that the one uttering the curse shal- have right on his side— 
orep Bovldyns čåikoúperos.”* 

This exercise of tke superior will upon the inferior is ex- 
pressed almost explicitly in a passage of the Laws, which reveals 
that even Plato was not wholly free fom the superstitious belief 
of his time in the efficacy of magical imprecation. After speak- 
ing of physical poisors he continue: (933 a): “ But there is 
another kind which injures by sorceries, and incantations, and 
magic bonds (xaradécas) as they are termed, and. induces one 
class of men to injure others as far as they can, and persuades 
others that they above all persons are liable to be injured." The 
power which the superior will was able to wield was not how- 
ever often recognized as an emanation of will, but was assigned 
rather to an avengirg god whom the curse invoked, to Zeus 
véAeos; to Apollo the destroyer, to Hephaestus, to Hermes as a 
chthonic god, and tc the deities of the underworld generally. 
’Apd itself is personified as ar. avenging deity, and as has often 
been pointed out the "Epwées are curses personified, executing 
and fulfilling the maledistions pronounced. 

That a just curse was effective, was destined to be fulfilled— 
reAcioGa.—was the universal belief cf an early time, and upon 
this belief is based much of the idea of tragic retribution which 


13 The Hebrews passed through a similar a e of the curse 
from a mechanical to a moral potency. 
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underlies so many plots of the dramatists. It must be assumed 
too that belief in the efficacy of a curse still possessed vitality 
when legislation, oaths, and publie business generelly terminated 
in an imprecation upon disobedience. As a matter of historical 
record I shall note later one or two examples where disaster 
was attributed to divine vengeance invoked by a curse. 

Just as the curse of early mythclogy was always eifective, so 
likewise the curse as a literary motif demanded its fulfilment as 
an artistic necessity. It is not easy to say just when such litera- 
ture began to be produced, but the "Apaí of the poetess Moiro 
(or Myro) seem to be the earliest recorded example.* As the 
incidental stories of transformations, which permeated the early 
mythology, gave rise to the special literature of metamorphoses, 
so Ín similar manner the incidental imprecations of tragedy 
and mythology afforded the starting point for a sequence of 
stories having the destructive power of the curse for common 
motif. In the'series of “love tragedies” (épwrixd maÜQucra) 
which Parthenius dedicated to Cornelius Gallus, is contained 
(No. 28) a brief narrative derived, as the caption indicates, from 
Mop èv rais ’Apais. It sets forth how one Alcinoe, on dis- 
missing her maid servant *** Nicandra unjustly and without full 
payment for her labors, was cursed by the servant, who invoked 
the vengeance of Athene; how Athene inspired the mistress with 
& passion for a Samian guest Xanthus, which lead her to aban- 
don her husband and children, and sailing away with her lover 
was overtaken with remorse, and finally threw herself into the 
sea. For us the remorse might seem a sufficient motive, but the 
story represents the catastrophe as a visitation of Athene, effect- 
ing the curse of the servant. It is a reasonable inference from 
the title that this narrative is only one of a series of tragic 
calamities, in which the just curse is shown to have been fulfilled. 

Since a curse was an invocation of harm or disaster to come, 
it was in its nature not unrelated to an oracle of ill-omen, and 
the same verb xypyofa. may be used for the utterance of both. 


14 Christ, Vol. IT, p. 110. 
14» Of, Apost. Constitut. VII 3 oùx érerdges jog cov 4 maiolokg . 
év mixplg Vrvxfjs, ui) wore crevdtwow rl so, kal Éarat oot dpyh mapà Geof. Deut. 


24,14 obx drradixioes moldy wévntos . . . Öre wévns éorly kal év abrQ Exe riv. . 


éhrlda, kal karafofjcera. xarà coU mpüs Küptoy, kal tora év col ágapría, 
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In the XAiddes of Euphorion these two motives seem to have 
been combined. Of this work Suidas says: “its argument is 
directed against certain ones who had deprived hira unjustly 
of money (or property) entrusted zo them, praying that they 
might pay the penalty, if only in zar distant time. He then 
collects a series of ozacles (yoyopoi, which may also be curses) 
fulfilled after a thousand years.” The work would seem to have 
been a collection o2 imprecat-ons ageinst personal eremies, with 
mythological illustrations, in a manner which the Ovidian Ibis 
may help us to visualize. Wether separate from this or a part 
of the same work, there is cited also one entitled dpa! 7) wornpio- 
KAérrgs. From the analogy of some poems of ‘Catullus one 
might be tempted to think that these were half huraorous im- 
precations upon some petty social thievery of the table or the 
bath." In such use of the imprecetion one may see its ancient 
solemnity fading away into frivolous raillery, in search of a 
literary form, as in Catullus. However, that the imprecations 
and oracles of Euphorion czntained learned and little-known 
accounts of fulfilmerts is implied in the superscription to the 
epitaph which Theoridas gives in A. P. 7, 406 eis rév Eùġoptevos 
Tádov, ToU ploTou Tay "EXXgvikóv. pvlooynpdtov d) TeAec:oupynpdrov 

—* Euphorion, deeply versed in the mythology of fulfillments," 
as I should ventura to render it.7¢ 

To the same category of Alexandrine dpat belonged the Ibis 
of Callimachus, which through the adaptation of Ovid and its 
preservation has given an immortality and significance to the 
composition of Callimachus which the author perhaps scarcely 
contemplated. The tradition concerning the identity of Ibis 


15 A frg. is cite in Theocr. schol. £, 2 doris égeU xedéByv ’ANUBq iba 
poUros arnipa. Cf. Catallus 12, the familiar epigram on the thefts of 
Asinius Marrucinus, whch is noi however imprecatory, and 33, o fur 
optime balneariorum (32AcvorAérrys), which in v. 6 puts in interroga- 
tory form a familiar imprecazion: cwr non exsilium malasque in 
oras | itis, etc. 

1 In Heft. 5, 1 p. 58 cf Berliner Klassikertexte (1907) is published 
a new frg. of a poecieal imprecetion by Euphorion. The edd. do not 
believe that it belongs to the X:Md8es, It presents a series of impreca- 
tions of harm or destruction analogous to mythological precedents (7 
ócco» . . . À kat, etc). The value of the find is slight, but it serves to 
show the currency of this literary type, and suggests additional sources 
for the enormous expansion of the Ibis of Ovid, 
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with Apollonius of Rhodes cannot be shown to be earlier than 
Suidas, and tbe Italian scholar Rostagni," in a recent study, 
has advanced reason for calling this tradition into question. If 
his argument is sound, a pleusible explanation for the growih 
of the tradition could be fcund in the biographical story of 
Apollonius’ leaving Alexandria in shame and chagrin at the 
abuse heaped upon him by his Alexandrine colleagues,!? of which 
the Ibis was interpreted as the most conspicuous record? The 
flight of Apollonius would >e an accomplishment or “ fulfil- 
ment” of the maledictions of Callimachus such as popular feel- 
ing craved. 

How naturally the ancien; mind worked toward discovering 
the effect of an imprecation in some harm to its object may be | 
seen very nicely from the incroductory scholium on the Ibis of 
Ovid, contained in Ellis’ M3. P (p. 43): Intentio Ovidii est 
in hoe opere imitari Callimazhum, quia sicut Callimachus fecit 
invectivam. conira inimicum suum et ipsum duci ad mortem, 
ita iste, etc. It is the same habit of thought which gave rise 
to the story of the suicide of Bupalus, which Pliny had no diffi- 
culty in refuting. It is not necessary to think that such literary 
åpaí as those of Euphorion and Callimachus were delivered "with 
any conviction of the magical power of the curse to effect harm. 
They were merely forms of invective susceptible of literary and 
mythological dress. This is recognized in v. 8 of the biographi- 
cal epigram which Wilamowitz prefaces to his edition of the 
hymns and epigrams: ekéóm-o 8 érapais (ftw ’AmwodAAdmov.”° 

In Latin literature the cu-se appears in the D:rae which have 


1 Ibis, Firenze 1920 (in Contributi alla Scienza delP Antichità, Vol. 
III). 

18 Westermann, Biographi, pp. 50a and 51 b. 

19 The elements of the tradition may have been som2what as follows: 
That Callimachus, the notorious opponent of Apollonivs, had written an 
imprecatory poem upon some enemy; that Apollonius had'left Alexan- 
dria where his literary career had begun. Upon this basis then was 
constructed both the story of Apollonius abandoning Lis hcme in shame 
and disgrace under the attacks of his fellow poets, and the identiüca- 
tion of him with the pseudonymous Ibis of Callimachus. 

20 On the source and character of this epigram, wkich with familiar 
fiction causes the MS to speak in the person of the post and so to 
indicate its contents, see Reitcenstein in Hermes 26 (1891) p. 308. 
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come down in the Virgilian carpus, and most completely and 
fully in the Ibis of Ovid. The latter work is particularly in- 
structive as revealing tae curse merely as an outlet for personal 
spleen, sheltering itself behird a literary model and anonymity. 
It assumes, however, the full ancient tradition of the destructive 
efficacy of an imprecation, whether derived from its primitive 
magical character or from its power as just retribution for 
wrong inflicted.” 

Of the historical fulfi ment of imprecations one of the most 
famous examples is the destrrction of Crassus and his forces at 
Carrhae, after leaving Rome amidst the curses of the popular 
will, voiced bv tthe tribune Ateius. The curses of Ateius were 
very famous and are oftən referred to in subsequent literature, 
doubtless because of their apparent, or rather manifest, fulfil- 
ment. Perhaps the most circumstantial and vivid account is 
Plutarch's in his life of Crassus. He describes (ch. 16) how 
the tribune, after othe futile attempts to thwart Crassus’ de- 
parture, ran to the city gate, and placing there a brazier, upon 
which he cast incense, dpàs érypéro Sewas kal dpixddes, Invoking 
and naming strange ana horrible divinities. The Romans, he 
continues, say that these mysterious and ancient curses have 
such power that no one involved in them ever escapes, and that 
even the one who utters (rèr ypyoápevov) them fares ill, ete. 
After the defeat of the expedition Plutarch does not return to 
the imprecations which attended its departure, but in the con- 
cluding synerisis with Nicias be characterizes the lawlessness, . 
and obstinacy of Crassus in the matter of divination (with ob- 
vious reference to the ill-omzns at his departure) as less rea- 
sonable than the superstivious caution of Nicias before Syracuse. 
The episode is narrated more simply by Dio (39, 39), and by 
Appian (%, 18), both of whom make much of the curses which 
attended Crassus’ departure. Appian says briefly, “as he would 
not obey, they invoked publi» imprecations (dpas érnpévro) on 
him, which Crassus did ret heed, and therefore perished in Par- 
thia," etc. Dio offers a loop-hole for scepticism with the con- 
cluding remark: “but he, whether by chance or as a result of 


a From this point of yew it has been excellently illustrated by C. 
Zipfel in his dissertation, Quatenus Ovidius in Ibide Callimachum 
aliosque fontes, imprimis defixiones, secutus sit (Leipz. 1910). 
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these very curses, not long afterward met with defeat.” ?? Other 
examples could be cited, but this may suffice to show the general 
belief that a just curse is sure of fulfilment, that the one who 
speaks it finds the support of avenging gods who will not suffer 
it to be of no avail. 

III 


We now turn to the application of such considerations to 
Archilochus. Whatever may have been the justice** of the 
poet’s invectives against Lycembes and his daugaters, yet the 
fragments show clearly that his attacks were based upon a con- 
viction of perfidy: dpxov 8 évocdicOns péyav | Aas re xal rpémetav. 
“The great oath pledged by tke sharing of salt and the common 
table you have turned your back upon” (frg. 96),.and this oath, 
was the pledge of his daughter to the poet in marriage. Its 
violation is cartain, but the circumstances of the whole affair 
are unknown, and it is a futile philology to spin possible theories 
out of the meagre fragments. Suffice it to say that nope and 
love were turned to disappointment and hate, which took bitter 
reprisal. How readily disputes about broken betrothals might 


22 The disastrous effect of the tribunes’ curses upon Crassus became . 
a commonplace of Ü8pi in subsequent literature. Cic. de div. 1, 29 
quid M. Crasso acciderit videmus dirarum obnuntiatione neglecta. Me- 
tellus defending the treasury against Caesar (Lucan. 3, 125) appeals 
to them; Sen. N. Q, 5, 18, 10 sie Parthis avaritia Crassum dabit: non 
horrebit diras revocantis tribuni; Minuc. Fel. 7, 4 dirarum impreeatio- 

.enes Crassus et meruit et irrisit. 

28 The wrong which Archilochus sought to avenge was inflicted by 
Lycambes, the father; the poet’s vengeance however, while it touched 
the father, seerrs to have been directed more grossly and cruelly against 
the daughters—not only against Neobule, the betrothed. This to us 
seems manifestly unjust, just as it shocked the chivalric sense of the 
Alexandrines. Historically however it is quite explicable, or indeed 
rather what might be expected. As I say in the text, the time and 
environment ars to be thought of in respect to civilization of manners 
and law as essentially medieval, individualistic. The poet's vengeance 
partakes of the nature cf the blood-feud; it is in a sense “ undirected ” 
revenge, which, as in the blood-feud, accounts the punishment of any 
member of the offending house as satisfaction for the wrong inflicted. 
It is perhaps noteworthy that Valerius Maximus, in referring to the 
ban upon the poems of Archilochas in Sparta, says: itaque maximum 
poetam, quia domum sibi invisam. obscenis maledictis l&ceraverat, car- 
minum exilio multarunt (6, 3, 12 extr.). 
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lead to the most violent crimes ard to political upheavals, is 
the subject of a very interesting ckapter in: Aristotle’s Politics 
(5, 3, 3), and the late mi2dle ages or the early renaissance 
could furnish us with abundant parallels of noble gentlemen 
whom disappointmert and frustzation of hope turned from chiv- 
alry to-hate, and tc the unworthy imputation of vileness touching 
the whole faithless family. “he fact that Archilochus writes with 
such clarity and so sure a méstery ot an idiom which was still in 
the making has tended to judge his character and ethical stan- 
dards by the criteria cf a more developed age. But apart from 
his artistic endowmen, which was far in advance of his time, 
he has not yet emerged from the crude passions of a social and 
political middle age, an age of cruelty, hatred, and self-help 
in lieu of law. Thouga3 hatred may have had in him its counter-. 
part in equally intense love, yət that which survived preemi- 
nently in the judgment of posterity was the unparalleled in- 
tensity of his hatred and its expression—flapvAóyoiws éxOcow ma- . 
vópevov, “battening upon hatrads uttered with bitterness of 
words? (Pindar, Pyth. 2, 55). Anger maketh a dull man witty, 
Bacon says, and Archilochus was not dull. One might apply to 
him what Browning guts irto the mouth of Paracelsus: ` 


If that be our true object whica evokes 
Our powers in fullest strength, be sure "tis hate.*4 


But for all his passior and cruelty Archilochus claims the gods 
on his side, and invokes the avenging justice of Zeus upon in- || 
solence (frg. 88). His consciousness of wrong done him is as 
vivid as his anger is hot: éuer & éxetvos où xararpotferar (frg. 92), 
* he shall not escape for this despite done to me.” And it was 
not only Lycambes ard his daughters who were the objects of | 
his bitter words, but oz;hers too, and especially those who had 
once been his friends. 

Friendship in more primi-ive times is a more passionate thing 
than we are wont to think o3 it, and its reversal through neglect 
or infidelity flames out more ezsily into passionate hate. It is 
to illustrate this proposition that Aristotle in the Politics (7, 
7) cites a fragment in which, as he says, Archilochus, egmplain- 


^! On the inspiration of hate, some interesting observations and ex- 
amples in Welcker, KL Schriften, Vol. I, pp. 75 f. 
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ing of his friends, communes with his own soul—sd yep 959 rapa 
dirov amayyeat, “ for of a truth thou are put to the rack by thine 
own friends” (frg. 67). Critias too, in the famous biographi- 
cal passage which Aelian cites, reports that the poe; assailed 
(xaxas €Aeye) friends as well as enemies. The most complete 
and perfect illustration of this is afforded by tie Strassburg 
fragmen:, which Reitzenstein published in 1899.5 It is an 
imprecation upon an enemy-—once a friend—setting forth appar- 
ently upon a journey by sea. It prays that shipwreck may 
overtake him, that “tossed by the waves and naked the savage 
Thracians may receive him with their kindly hospitality; and 
there may he have his fill of suffering and eat the bread of 
slavery. Shivering with cold, covered with filth washed up by 
the sea, with chattering teeth like a dog, may he lie helplessly 
on his face at the edge of the strand amidst the breakers—this 
"tis my wish to see him suffer, who has trodden his oaths under 
foot, him who was once my friend." This is without doubt the 
most complete specimen of an Archilochian curse that has come 
down to us, not only in the detailed portrayal of cisaster which 
it invokes, but also in the simple but powerful exprassion of will, 
with its justification in violated right—rair’ èbéo:m? à» i8eiv | ds 
pe BBixnoe, AGE Y èp’ Spxiors EBy | Tò «plv éroipos éov. The original 
editor called attention to the adaptation of this imprecation, 
which Horace presents in the tenth Epode (mala soluta navis 
exit alite). But while this poem may furnish some hints for 
the missing opening of Archilochus, yet on the whole it con- 
trasts unfavorably with ‘the simple intensity of feeling in the 
prototype. It is not my aim to put together all the traces of 
similar imprecations in the fragments, but a few of the more 
obvious examples will serve to show how ready the poet was 
with the imprecatory form. 

In the defixiones and in later imprecations generally it is the 
infernal or chthonic deities who are especially invoked to inflict 
harm. But in Archilochus it is rather the great gods in their 
attributes as avenging or destroying agents. The Zeus addressed 
in frg. 88 is not defined, but his concern for dBpis re kal Sixn, 
among the beasts of the forest as well as men, reveals him as 


28 Sitzungsberichte d. Berl. Akad. 1899, p. 857. Cf. also Leo, De 
Horatio et Archilocho, Gött. Programm, 1900. 
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a judge and avenger, Zeds ðpxios. Another significant fragment 
contains a prayer to Apallo—4vc£ "AzoAAov, Kal od rods péy airious 
onpawe kal odieas GAA orep 6AAVers—to put his mark upon ihe 
guilty and destroy tham: that is, the shafts of the god will 
reveal to men the guilt which the poet already knows, and will 
bring death in their tzain. One might guess from the context 
in which Macrobius citas the lines that it was an imprecation 
in time of plague to scrike his enemies with disease. But invo- 
cation of a god is not necessary. As in the Strassburg papyrus 
a wish is sufficient, so in fog. 61 a hope: £Xwopat wodAods pèr 
abrGv Xeipios xaravayst | débs eAAdprev. This fragment is set in 
clearer light by the imitaticn of Lrcophron in the :mprecatory 
prophecy of Cassancra upon Ajax £396): “his cold corpse cast 
up by the sea on tha shingle, like the carcase of a dolphin, the 
rays of Sirius shall consume.” 

Like Apollo, Hephaestus is invcked in frg. 75, and with a 
prayer similar in form to tke prayer to Apollo: «A$0' dvag 
"Hoare kat pot ctppayas yovvovuévo | fAaos yevov, xapitev 9^ oldmep 
xapifenx. At the favos which ïs prayed for we can only guess, 
but it lies nearest at hand to thirk of fire as a means of de-: 
stroying his enemies, sheir homes and their lands, On the poet 
as a tribal bard contributing his imprecations to the warfare of 
his people something will be said below. Suggestions of the 
poet's intensity of resentment and of his readiness with im- 
precation are manifest everywhere, even in the slighter frag- 
ments: “as a man thirsts to drink, so I long to come to battle -— 
with you” (frg. 63); “sc may retribution seize upon you” 
(frg. 110). i 

Given then such passionate hatred, aimed at the avenging and 
undoing of an enamy, whether expressed as desire, hope or sim- 
ple will, or again with a wit and ridicule which our fragments. 
scarcely still reveal, and we have the quality which gave to the 
imprecations and invectives of Archilochus their assumed de- 
structive efficacy wkils he lived, and their posthumcus celebrity. 
It need not be thought that the only harmful form of the eurse 
was the quasi-liturgical invacation of a god to carry the harmful, 
wish into effect. The whcle history of imprecation, not only 
in Greek and Latin, kut also in Old Irish and Arabic literature, 
shows how it degenerates from a solemn act of will to mere 
abuse and the utterance of personal spleen, and even in this 
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form is not without disastrous effect. Occentare, which was 
in origin apparently an incantation, came to be interpreted by 
convicium facere, and the laws against libel and personal insult 
have their roots in prohibition of harmful magic of words. 
Words of insult and imprecation are constantly associated, and 
pass back and forth into each other. Sxorrw, 9' éxapais we have 
already read in the epigram descriptive of the Ibis of Calli- 
machus, and they tell the whole story. .“ There is a natural 
confusion of thought between words which sting, and make the 
person against whom they are directed contemptible, and those 
which possess a more mysterious power to damage" (Margo- 
liouth on the Poetics of Ariszotle, ch. 4). 

That the maledictions of the poet brought.disaster to those 
against whom they were d:rected is assumed to be a fiction, 
whether of popular or learned fancy, and doubtless there is in 
it an element mainly legendary. But even here there is room 
for reservation of judgment. ` At all events, to one surveying 
the analogues—themselves mainly legendary to be sure—from 
antiquity and from other times and peoples, it will not be hard 
to believe that genuine inssances of self-destruction or unex- 
plained death, arising from shame and superstitious terror, did 
occur. As for our particular example, it at least does not lie 
outside the sphere of psychological probability.?9? More than 
that we cannot say. 


3* It would not be difficult certainly to find well attested instances of 
death attributed to magic or witchcraft, or arising from superstitious 
fear of them. Frazer, in the Golden Bough (part II? pp. 134 f.), cites 
several well authenticated examples of death ensuing upon violation of 
taboo (“the victims die under it as if their strength ran out as 
water”). I scarcely doubt that similar deaths, arising from super- 
stitious belief in the efficacy of the curse, have been observed and re- 
corded. I am not however able to cite any such reports of travellers 
or anthropologists, though assurances of the confident belief of many 
peoples in its destructive power are common enough. Reports and 
traditions of death ensuing from this cause are of course multitudinous, 
in Arabic and Hindoo literature, in Old Irish and Germanic tradition, 
in ecclesiastical records of the effect of anathemas and excommunica- 
tions. Of the latter kind are a whole series of ‘ excommunications ’ 
recorded by Etienne de Bourbcn, Dominican of the 13th century, (in 
Anecdotes Historiques ete., Paris, 1877)—-curious and naive, for know- 
ledge of which, as well as for other indications of material, I am in- 

9 
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The character of tae harm wrought by a curse or malediction 
was conceived of primitively as cirect—a physical emanation, 
the word itself, which carried the force of a deadly weapon. But 
just as the Greeks had for the most part rationalized, or ‘ moral- 
ized,’ the curse into a means of redressing outraged right, so 
also in'some degree thay qualified its direct efficacy. They 
" thought of it as wcrking rather on the mind, disturbing its 
balance, and so producing a defact of reason, a madness, in 
which the victim becomes the azent of his own destruction. 
Such are the examples in tregic mythology, such the case of 
Alcinoe in the story of Moiro (above), and thus Adrianus (in 
A. P. 7, 674) calls the iambics of Archilochus Avoeóvres—mad- 
dening. An historical example ie afforded by the narratives of 
Livy and Polybius eonee-ning Philippus (father of Perseus), 
whose reason was so affected by the curses of an outraged people 
ut saeviret ipse in suum senguinem (i. €., the murder of his own 
son Demetrius) .*" 

My argument has thus far been directed toward showing that 
it was universal popalar belief thet a just curse carried a power 
beyond that of the one who uttered it to effect its end, that 
is, something supernatural or divire—9eoi ò éréAetov rapás; This 
is of course recognized as the background of the curses of tragedy, 
the invocations of tke defictones, and the imprecations attached 
to legislative acts and similar dosuments. My effort has been 
to place the maledictions of Archilochus in the same category. 
Direct evidence I had scarcely expected to find. It was therefore 
with surprise and satisfaction that I came upon a passage of 
Cieero which makes speciieally the connection which I have en- 
deavored to establish. 


debted to Dr. E. W. Burlingame. In biblical literature there is no 
better example than the curse of Elisha upon * the little children who 
eame forth out of the city and mocked him. . . . And there came forth 
she-bears out of the wood, and tare fort; and two children of them." 
The deaths of Ananias and Sapphira in the Acts were attributed to 
the curse of Peter by Porphyry {xara Xpwriaróv), an interpretation 
which Jerome, epp. 130, 14, deries indignantly. In addition to the 
literature cited above : nn. 7-11), see Westermarck, Origin and Develop- 
ment of Moral Ideas, passim and esp. I, p. 563, the article ‘ fursing' 
in the Jewish Encycl, and the article '‘anatheme’ in Cabrol’s Dict. 
d'Arch. chrétienne. 
a Livy 40, 5, and esp. Polyb. 28, 19. 
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In the third book of the De natura deorum. Cotta, replying to 
the Stoic argument of the preceding book concerning the divine 
apoyo, takes up at section 90 the argument that wickedness, 
though not punished in the perpetrators of wrong, yet is often 
punished in their descendants. In illustration of the absurdity 
and unreason of this doctrine Cotta cites in ridicule some lines 
from ihe Thyestes of Accius, which ask with despairing wonder 
what end shall ever be set to the fulfilment of the dying curse 
cf Mwriilus, “And again," he continues in 91, “those who 
were injured by the iambics of Hipponax or wounded by the 
verses of Archilochus did not nurse a hurt visited upon them 
by supernatural power, but rather one derived from themselves.” 
(Neque enim, quem Hipponactis iambus laeserat, aut qui erat 
Archilochi versu vulneratus, a deo Immissum dolorem, non 
conceptum a se ipso continebat.) Upon this passage Mayor 
(ad loc.) makes this shrewd observation: “ Cicero has cut down 
his original so much as to obscure the force of his illustrations. 
Apparently the deaths of the offenders against Archilochus 
and Hipponax must have been attributed by some Stoic to the 
vengeance of the gods. Cotta argues that no external cause is 
needed; they are sufficiently explained by wounded feeling.” 
The observation is doubtless right, but calls for this extension, 
viz. that that which the Stoic source instanced as an example 
of divinely inflicted suffering was, like the examples of retarded 
punishment visited upon descendants, not a Stoic invention, but 
merely Stoic adaptation of current popular belief vo tlie argu- 
ment for a divine intervention. And in fact the source, or 
Cicero himself, says as much, apropos of the illustration drawn 
from the death of Myrtilus: “ Whether the poets by such stories 
. have lead ihe Stoics astray, or whether the Stoies have merely 
lent their sanction to the poets, it would be hard to say; in any 
case both are talking nonsense." 

This then—in spite of the curtailment of source of which 
Mayor complains—is most specific and concrete evidence of 
Greek opinion that the imprecations of Archilochus and Hip- 
ponax were not merely scurrilous maledictions, but were con- 
ceived ef as carrying a certain supernatural potency to harm, 


38 The Roman grammarians etymologized dira as deorum ira, Non. 
Marcel. p. 30 and glossaries. 
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analogous to the ancien; cursss of tragedy, one of which-—the 
.eurse of Myrtilus—is pleced in the same context.. The date 
of. Cicero’s source is a matter of small account; it suffices to 
obtain a current opinion, which certainly was not a fiction of 
Cicero, nor of ‘Clitcmachus, his probable source, a century earlier. 

We have now reached the essential point of view concerning 
the maledictions of Acchilochas. He was conceived of as pos- 
sessing and wielding a certain supernatural power of words to 
harm and destroy, whether this power was derived in justice 
from a divine source, avengirg wrong inflicted, or whether it 
was merely a magical patancy of words. The story of the fate 
of Lycambes and his datghters is merely one outgrowth of this 
conception, and while we may not date its origin by objective 
evidence there is mezh reason to suspect it as early rather than 
late. This is not the current view, and Hauvette and others 
seem to believe it a late inventicn (anterior to Horace, whom 
they look upon as the earliest witness), derived from the false 
interpretation of the fregraent alluded to at the beginning of 
this paper. But we have already seen that the Ciceronian source, 
which goes back tc the first half of the second century, implies 
disaster for the victims cf the iambists’ attacks, and a somewhat 
earlier date may be arrived at by a correct interpretation of 
the well known epigram of Dioscorides (A. P.7, 351), which is 
accounted the earliest allusion to the episode. In this poem : 
the daughters protest their innocence from the tomb, 


ov pa ró0ce dhuévor céBas Opktov, aide Avkáp Ben, 


and complain of the unjust revilirgs uttered against them. The 
circumstances of their death the epigram does not give, bui 
rather it presumes a knowledge on the part of the reader which : 
is essential to the poet’s conception. A lemmatist however, who 
may be of much later date, has supplied the necessary informa- 
tion for the ignorent reader: ds rès AvxdpBov Ovyarépas, Gs 
"ApxiAoxos ó souris éeoKxoyter èv tois ipBou Oavpacius, dore Kai 
Bpóxov avnvavro. Or. tais composition. and the lemma Hauvette 
remarks (p. 68): *:Mais ceste pièce, si précieuse pour Pinter- 
prétation des fragments Y'Arehilcque, ne contient enccre, sinon 
dans la note du lemmatisée, aucune allusion à la mort “violente 
des Avxapises.” But tkis observation, correct as it is in fact, 
fails I fear to apprehend the situation which the epigrammatist 
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intends, and the lemmatist is perhaps more discerning than the 
modern critic. Can one in fact think of the lines as of an epi- 
taph placed to the memory of the daughters after having sur- 
vived the poet's revilings and dying a natural death? Surely 
that is to miss the pathos of the situation imagined by the poet, 
and the motivation of his words, which lies precisely in the 
protest against an unjust and undeserved fate, against slander 
which they can only refute from the grave. The poets impreca- 
tions and vilification have driven them to some form of self- 
destruction. Helpless to combat the fatal power of his words 
in life, they now protest the calumny with solemn adjuration 
of the tomb, to which they have been consigned unjustly. The 
epigram of Dioscorides is therefore to be looked upon indubita- 
bly as testimony to the story of the fate of the Lycambiades, 
and moreover the very absence of specific mention of the mode 
of their death reveals a well fixed and familiar tradition, which 
the reader was presumed to know, and which the lemmatist has 
merely defined for possible ignorance.? We cannot, to be sure, 
carry the record of the legend back of this epigram, but it postu- 
lates a currency significant of much earlier date. That Critias 
does not mention it need not mean that he did not know it: for 
the clarified sophist it was perhaps merely the popular legend 
which modern study has recognized. 


IV 


Side by side with such authentic knowledge of Archilochus as 
could be gained from his poems—the only source to which 
Critias appeals—there grew up an Archilochus myth or legend, 
embracing the whole life of the poet, representing him as a 
protégé of Apollo, whose oracles play a conspicuous part in 
it., Traces of this account are found especially in Eusebius, 
quoting from Oenomaus of Gadara in his cynical satire yorrev 


20 The same assumption of knowledge on the reader’s part underlies 
the three epigrams of much later date, A. P. 7, 69-71. X. g. 69, 5 
(addressed to Cerberus): “ Thou knowest the might of his words (gos 
Kelvow uéya c8évos) ever since one boat brought thee the twc daughters 
of Lycambes.” : 

20 Df, the epigram A. P. 7, 664 (anonymous, also assigned to Theo- 
eritus) which conveys no hint of the malignity of his verse: 4 pd mv 
al Moicac kal ò AáNvos syyámevp " AmóANov. 
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$epá—. the unmasking of tke charlatans.” To this source, 
which must be thought of as having scme definite consistency in 
a miraculous life from whieh Oenomaus drew, we may con- 
jecturally assign the Lycamkes story, along with other examples 
of his power, and accounts >} the adventures and wanderings 
of the poet. That it represented Archilochus not only as a 
protégé of Apollo, brt as partaking in some sense of his divinity, 
may be surmised fram the o-cacular rebuke to the slayer of Ar- 
chilochus as polluted, though he had slain him in legitimate 
warfare. ? It appezrs also “rom the mocking words of Oeno- 
maus, which Eusebrus cites (Praep. Evangel. b, 33): “ What . 
then was that for whick Arckilochus seemed to thee worthy of 
heaven? ”—and the whole context which follows. 

To follow the indications and hints of this legendary Archilo- 
chus through the diferent testimonia which our tradition affords 
is irrelevant to the present -nquiry, except in so far as they 
furnish evidence for the conzeption of him as a superman of 
potent speech, deriving from divine source the efficacy of his 
words. This legend may be Ciseerned in the oracles which pre- 
ceded his birth, which guided him, his father, or his grand- 
father (for all are zttestei) to settle on Thasus, and which 
relate to his death? rom a passage cited by Aristotle from 
Alcidamas, the fifth oeazurr sophist, ib had already been con- 





31 Of these one certain example is the story of the expulsion of the 
poet, himself or of his writings, fom Lacedemon (Ps. Plut. Inst. Lacon., 
34, and Val. Max. 6. =, 12°. P:ezolomini, who first called the tradition 
into question (l. e. supra). expla-ns the origin of it as an invented foil 
against which to set tae seve-e morals of the Lacedemonians. That 
is undoubtedly the intention of both immediate sources. But the story 
itself (apart from the maral) may more likely go back to a tradition 
of the expulsion of Archilochus as a dangerous stranger, who was be- 
lieved or known to possess a mysterious capacity to work harm by his 
words. Cf. Frazer's 2h. * Tabcos on Intercourse with Strangers,” part 
IL? pp. 101 ff. There are of course many other stories of the expulsion 
of strangers from Sparta, whiek are “ moralized " in the same manner 
and attributed to the leg-slation of Lycurgus (Lacon. Inst. 20). 

32 Movodwy Üepárovez karékrcres i: ÉZ& vaov. See the references to the 
familiar story collected ky Wrttenbach ad Plut. de sera num. vindict. 
560 E., Piccolomini in Hermes. L e, p. 267, and Bantje, Quaest, Archi- 
loch. (diss. Goetting. 1900) p. 1. 

33 Dio Chrys. 33, -2 rcvvepoir nóros kal perà T)» redeurhy kal mpl» jj 
yevéobat THS peyiorys Ervxe pogriolas mapa Tov Sapovlov, 
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jectured that an heroic cult of the poet existed on Paros, and 
this was confirmed by the discovery and publication in 1900 
of the memorable Archilochus inscription, which must have be- 
longed to a sanctuary or heroon of the poet.** Such a shrine 
and cult, centering around the tomb, or assumed tomb, is it 
would seem the natural scurce from which miraculous stories 
of the dead hero emanated. While both Pindar and Critias 
speak with undisguised reprobation of the malignity of Archilo- 
chus, yet there is reason to believe that the local cult fostered 
a more favorable interpretation of his maledictions. The Parian 
inscription speaks, as the reason for the cult, of ris "Apx:Adyov 
eboeBmas Kal THs wept THY rarplða orovdys. Evidence of similar 
judgment may be derived from the story of the oracle forbid- 
ding his slayer access to the temple, which in the coramon source 
is brought under the caption, dr tév orovdaiwy oùðè Üavóvrov oi 
Ocot AnOnv riðevraı (Suidas s. v. "Apx(A.). In the same direction 
we may interpret Alcidamas’ words I[dpio: "Apx(Aoxov . . . Teri- 
pijkacw, and the significant passage of Cicero, already cited, in- 
terprets the hurt which his verses inflicted as derived from the 
victims themselves (conceptum a se ipso), that is from their 
own wrong doing, or wounded feeling. Of not much value as 
record is Dio’s sophistry about the superior value of blame to 
praise, with corresponding exaltation of Archilochus, but Julian's 
remarks at the beginning of the Misopogon may rest upon a real 
tradition of an heroic Archilochus, “lightening the hardships 
which heaven sent him by abusing those who had wronged him.” 
The romanticism of the Alexandrines, sympathetic with the 
wronged heroine, protests against unchivalric attack upon inno- 
cent women: but there is other trace of defence of Archilochus 
in the ignoble character or station of his victims: “for though 
given to libel, he did not attack the best and most illustricus of 
the Greeks, but Lycambes and Cheidon(?), and what's his name 
ihe seer, and Pericles, not the great but the one of his time, and 
men like that." (Aristides IT, 880). 

In reality however the problem of justification intrudes an 
ethical point of view which need not enter in. For the age 
of violent passions and individual conduct to which Archilochus 


34 Inscrip. Graec. XII 5, p. 111, and Hiller v. Gaertringen in Mit- 
theilungen d. arch. Inst. 25 (1900) pp. 14. 
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belonged, with reinforcement of zis own hot temperament, a 
man’s enemies were per s2 in the wrong and the just gods would 
punish them. We have to do in fast with an environment which 
was at once a middle age and a -ronzer, and which in super- 
stition and cruelty contrasts unfavorably with the humanity and 
rationalism of the earlier Homeri: soeiety. It is well to recall 
that Archilochus belonged to such a time, a fact which is ob- 
scured by his singula? postical endowment stretching far beyond: 
the middle age in which he lived. and reaching into the clear 
light of Attic renaissarce—a forerunner such as perhaps only 
Dante could be named in subsequent -itsrary history. 


Iixcursts: ÜLD leisy AND ARABIC ANALOGUES, 


This general interpretation of the legendary aspects of the 
life of Archilochus, as containing the implications of a super- 
natural power to work harm by his words, I had arrived at, 
when there came to my aicention the very interesting study ot 
Professor F. N. Robinson on “ Satiriscs and Encharters” in 
the volume presented to Frofessar Toy in 1912.95 This essay 
disclosed to me a large amount o para lel and illustrative ma- 
terial from old Irist history end literazure, from which a few 
excerpts may here be set down. Siarting with allusion to the an- 
cient Irish art of “rkymirg rais to death,” he musters a curious 
and interesting roll of examples in which the distinction between 
mere invective (or satire) and -nag.ezl potency of speech is 
wholly obscured. Thus in speaking of the justification of using 
‘the word satire and sztiricst in translation of the Celtic terms, 
he says: “Destructive spells and poems of slander and abuse 
were all thought of togetne- as the work, and it sometimes seems 
as the chief work, of the tribal man of letters” (p. 98). Again, 
referring to Diodorus’ allusion to the ancient bards who praised 
some men and abused others, he concinues: “and down to 
modern times, in bcth main »ramches of Celtic literature, the 
Gaelic and the Brythonic, fhe two-folc function of the bards, to 
praise and to blame, has been well -ecognized and freely ex- 


355 Professor Robinsor touches briefly on Archilochus and the Lycam- 
bes story with true insight, buz he was deterred apparently from placing 
it in line with his Irish material by the current dogma of its late 
origin. 


r 
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erted.” (p. 103).°° He discusses in some detail the Irish words 
for satire, and in conclusion says: “It is noteworthy that in 
their use no distinction is made, or at all events steadily main- 
tained, between the satire of magic malediction and the satire 
of mockery and abuse” (p. 104). His specific illustrations are 
numerous and of great interest, and one I will repeet because 
of its general parallelism to the Strassburg fragment of Archi- 
lochus, cited above. Coirpre the poet once came z-guestmg to 
the house of Bres. '' He entered a cabin narrow, black, dark, 
wherein there was neither fire nor furniture nor bed. Three 
small cakes, and they dry, were brought to him on a little dish. 
On the morrow he arose and he was not thankful. As he went 
across the garth, he said: 


Without food quickly on a dish; 

Without cow’s milk whereon a calf grows; 

Without a man’s abode under the gloom of night; 

Without paying a company of story tellers—let that be Bres’s 
condition.” 


(Mild enough as a curse; but it may remind one of the Archi- 
lochian rar’ é6édow? dv Wey.) As a result of the verse it is said 
that nought save decay was on Bres from that hour (p. 111). 
Doubtless most of the examples are more primitive than any- 
thing in Archilochus, and are more closely related to the folk- 
lore which ancient poets report. So for instance the impreca- 
tion upon Caier (p. 113), which produces first three blisters 
apon his face, and eventually causes him to die for shame. But 


s6 Whether true or not, this seems to be the general classification of 
primitive poetry. Thus Aristotle says in the Poeties (ch. 4), “the 
graver (poets) among them would represent noble actions, and those 
of noble personages; and the meaner sort the actions of the ignoble. 
The latter class produced invectives at first, just as the others did 
hymns and panegyrics.” Margoliouth, ad loc, notes that in Arabic 
literature the two divisions of poetry are encomium and salire, and it 
never got beyond them. Cicero in the Tusculans (4, 3 and 4) places 
in juxtaposition, though perhaps without significance, the.ancient cla- 
rorum virorum laudes atque virtutes, and carmina facta ad alterius in- 
iurium, es examples of the earliest Roman poetry. It is curious to 
observe that Dante makes a similar distinction at the end of the De 
vulg. eloq.: cum ea quae canimus cuncta, vel circa dextrum aliquid vel 
sinistrum canamus. Dewtrum and sinistrum are then defined, among 
other adverbs, by laudabiliter and contemptive, 
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allusion is made to Dafydd ap Gwilym, almost a contemporary 
of Chaucer, of whom it is related that the killed a literary 
antagonist by the virulenee of his verse (p. 108). Perhaps 
most instructive of all. as taking the subject out of mythol- 
ogy, to which most of the examples belong, are the many refer- 
ences in the Ancient Irish Laws to “ satires,” with pena:ties 
graduated according to taeir harmfulness or destructiveness 
(pp. 105 ff.) .°7 

For certain anzlogues from Arabie literature I am indebted 
to my colleague, Professor Torrey, who brought to my attention 
Goldziher’s Arabische Abhendlungen (Leiden, 1896), which are 
also referred to by Processor E>binson. In his chapter on the 
* Vorgeschichte der Hifà'-Poesis," he discusses the Arabic name 
for poet, sü'^, end observes that it means not merely der Wis- 
sende, but the one who 208sesses supernatural, magical, wisdom. 
His activity is seen especially in the compositions called hia’, 
which in later Arabic have degenerated to mere abusive tirades, 
but which were originellvy tho-ght of as destructive weapons, 
which the tribal poet contributed to the conduct of warfare 
(Goldziher places in tkis category as a primitive example the 
summoning of Balaam by Balex to pronounce curses upon Is- 


37 Of. d'Arbois de Jubaiaville, Etudes sur le Droit Celtique (Paris, 
1881), p. 106: “Enfin une satire dirigée par eux (les file) centre 
quelqu'un dans les regles d» l'art produisait tous les maux imaginables. 
La puissance de la satire était une chose tellement admise, que la 
satire injuste donnait lier à une ection à dammages-intéréts. Ainsi 
une satire avait, dit-on, produit su? le visage d'un roi un ulcere telle- 
ment affreux que ce roi fuz obligé i'abandonner son tróne et sa femme 
à l'auteur de la satire." On the physical effect produced by such sazires 
see also Robinson, p. 110. A similar Árabie example is cited by Gold- 
ziher, p. 34. The word fi-e is usec for poet, and an ancient popular 
etymology derived it from “ poison (fi) in satire and splendor (lè) in 
praise.” Cainte, satirist, similarly was derived from canis. Both of 
these etymologies may remind one of Callimachus! characterization of 
Archilochus: “He drank in the bitter bile of the dog and the sharp 
sting of the was»; from both of these comes the poison of his mouth " 
(frg. 37a, Schneider). {While as we have seen there was favorable 
judgment of Archilochus as a patriot and servant of Apollo, yet to the 
Christian church his name was anechema. Similarly in those parts of 
the old Irish Law which have unzergone ecclesiastical influence, the 
cainte is en abominetion, the human agent of demons (d’Arbois de Ju- 
bainville, p. 106, noze 4). l 
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rael). The hija was originally a magical spell, a curse, which 
had its inevitable effect upon the person against whom it was 
directed. It was thought of concretely and physically as a 
weapon, a javelin or an arrow (which indeed in the presence 
of the one speaking it might be dodged by ducking or turning), 
and the curses of the innocent against their oppressors, uttered 
secretly, were the “arrows of night." To this more primitive 
character of the hija’ as a magical curse belongs tne custom of 
‘defying’ (as our version calls it) the enemy on the eve of 
battle. Such ‘defying’ was in reality the utterance of mock- 
ing braggadocio and insult, but in origin the words were con- 
ceived of as magical and destructive, reinforcing the combat of 
arms. So for example in I Sam. 17, 10 “the Philistine said, 
I defy the armies of Israel this day,” where the LXX has 
évelSwa, and the Vulgate exprobravi. The scene which follows 
of scornful insult uttered by Goliath against David gives a vivid 
picture of the verbal encounter: “and the Philistine cursed 
David by his gods” ete. Cf. also IT Sam. 21, 21 (blasphemawit), 
and 28, 9.5 Reminiscences of this original destructive power 
of the hija’ survive in much leter compositions, which are mere 
invective or mockery, and Goldziher cites such an example in the 
ironical words addressed to a poet: “ whether it was true that 
his verse had the power to destroy his enemy’s horse or his child 
or his enemy himself.” . 
G. L. HENDRICKSON. 


35 In old Irish literature the bard played a similar role. In the story 
of the second battle of Moytura (translated by Whitley Stokes in Rev. 
Celt, 12, p. 91), the chieftain asks of his followers what each can 
contribute: — 

114. “And thou O Carpre son of Etain,” saith Lugh to his poet, 
“what power can you wield in the battle?” 

115. “Not hard to say," quoth Carpre. “I will make a glam dicinn 
on them. And I will satirize them and shame them, so that through 
the spell of my art they will not resist warriors.” (Glam dicinn is 
defined in the glossary on p. 119 as an extempore curse, a kind of 
metrical malediction.) 

It is worth noting in this connection that Archilochus is recorded 
not only as directing his maledictions against personal end private 
enemies, but against the enemies of the state, the Sapaeans, who threat- 
ened the safety of the Thasian colony (Euseb. 1. c. 5, 33)-——the Aporas 
Záras of the Parian inscription. 
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If we leave out of account the use of the genitive with adjec- 
tives and adverbs, which is unquestionably derived on the one 
hand from the genitive with verbs, and on the other hand from 
the genitive with substartives, & survey of the uses of the IE. 
genitive, the most complex in form and meaning of all cases, 
discloses a situation waich mzy be summarized as follows: 
First, there is an abros; limitless category of genitives with 
substantives, which cannot be classified satisfactorily and ex- 
haustively, and of which it caz merely be said that the case . 
expresses any conceivabie relation ^ of dependence of one sus- 
stantive upon another. Sharply contrasted with this adnominal 
genitive is the adverbial genitive, which, while used frequently 
enough, is restricted tc certai- verbs, and the meaning? of 
which can be described by saying thet it siznifies that the action 
of the verb takes placa somehow within ihe sphere of the də- 
pendent substantive, or Laat it affects it merely in part rather 
than as a whole. This partitive use will include also the frear 
uses of the genitiv2, or, more particularly, the genitive of time 
and place. 

If we attempt to determine the historical relation between 
these two groups, the adnomina! or attributive genitive and the 
adverbial genitive (inclusive of the freer uses), three possi- 
bilities are to be consicered: zither the adverbial genitive ig 
derived from the adnominal, or the adnominal from the ad- 
verbial, or both originated indep2ndently. 

In favor of deriving tke adverbial from the adnominal geni- 
tive is the fact just refacred to, that the latter is much more 
frequent and shows a group of uses that can be defined only in 
the vaguest way, as opposed to the more narrowly circumscribed 


1 Of. Paul Princip? 138, Hirt Hendbuch d. gr. Laut- u. Formeni.? 
316 f. 

* This must be qualified 5y the svatement that the genitive with the 
verb *es- ‘to be? may sugges: all of the relations of the adnominal geni- 
tive, of which it is no dovkt an offshoot. For, like every ajtributive 
expression, it could get inzo the predicate. Cf. E. Schwyzer, IF. 23. 
162 f. 

3 Of. Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2.7 567. 
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use of the former. This might, though not necessarilv, indicate 
that the later adverbial uses had not had the time or opportunity 
to wander so far from their starting-point. Moreover, to any 
one who, without preeonceived theories, asks himself what ap- 
pears as the most characteristic function of the genitive, the 
answer invariably is: its adnominal use. The discussion of the 
attributive genitive heads the list of uses in practically all purely 
descriptive grammars, and when a description of the meaning of 
the case is attempted, it amounts to saying that it is the case 
of adnominal dependence, not to speak of instances like Goodwin, 
Gr. Gr. 229, who expressly maintains the derivation: of the 
adverbial from the adnominal genitive. Psychological consid- 
erations and comparison with non-Indo-European languages lead 
to the same result, for every one of these has a case which corre- 
sponds to the IE. adnominal use, and in ease of the co-existence 
of adverbial and adnominal uses the latter is patently the 
original. Cf. Wundt, Sprachpsych.® 2. 97. 

Nevertheless none of the reasons given can be dezisive for the 
IE. genitive. What appears to be the most characteristic use 
of a form is of course not necessarily the original use, as can be 
seen from the historv of all of the IE. diminutives (brugmann, 
Gr. 9. 1. 66915). Moreover, the priority of the adnominal 
genitive in other language groups, while militating strongly 
against the derivation of the, IE. adnominal genitive from the 
adverbial, does not necessarily mean the opposite, since the ad- 
nominal uses may have been taken over from a more primitive 
“case by the adverbial genitive through syncretism. . However, 
what has been of greatest weight in the minds of those scholars 
who reject the priority of the adnominal genitive, is the con- 
sideration that every clearly apprehended linguistic unit must 
have had a concrete meaning in the beginning, and that nothing 
as elusive and abstract as a grammatical relation could possibly 
have been the original meaning of any word or part of a word. 
Cf. Whitney Am. J. of Phil 13. 285, Delbrueek Gr. 3. 333, 
Brugmann Gr. Gr. 874. However, this objection holds only 
against cases which began with suffixes, but not against such 
as were originally uninflected, and the meaning of which was 
suggested by nothing else than collocation with other parts of 
the sentence. Cf. Am. J. of Phil. 39. 7. 

On the other hand there is no positive evidence for zhe deriva- 
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tion of the adnominal f-or1 the adverbial genitive, although the 
fact that this opinion ecmes from Delbrueck (Gr. 3. 186, 333), 
and is adopted, although rot without modifications, by Brug- 
„mann (op. cit. 391 £., Gr. 2. 2.5 567), justly has gained for it 
the most serious consideration. Passages cited to show how the 
adnominal genitive may hare developed from its adverbial use, 
may invariably be used with as much right to show how the 
latter could have been derived from the former, or at least, 
even if derivation in one direction appears more natural in one 
instance, it can always be contrasted with others of. which the 
opposite is true. It is -mpossible to say whether the construc- 
tion represented by Let. nemoria erus was patterned after 
memini etus ‘I remember him, or whether the genitive with 
the verb followed the former, for the psychic processes involved 
are identical. Just as ebscire is the relation of Gr. rhpy vóv 
kakàv to pipvnoxerbas Tov Kaxav, 07 Of Ow Kkaxdoews * an action for 
ill-usage’ to &uáfav xaxdoens (Brugmann Gr. Gr.? loc. cit.). 
No better are examples like Germ. er isst des Brotes, einen 
Bissen, in which type, according to Delbrueck, loc. cit., the 
syntactical grouping was shifted so that instead of the original 
dependence of both genitive and accusative upon the verb a re- 
interpretation took place, aud des Brotes was felt as depending 
upon the substantive Besser, and the whole became er isst des 
Brotes einen Bissen. Similarly ‘ar. 'Exropos éxAvov aidgv N 757, 
originally ‘they heard of Hectcr, (his) voice, is supposed to 
have become ‘they heard Hactor’s voice’ (Brugmann loc. cit.). 
It is hard to see how such cases could represent the spreading 
of the genitive either from adverbial to adnominal use or from 
adnominal to adverbial use, for such a change in the perception 
of syntactical relations would seem to presuppose a pattern to 
follow. lf e. g. any ore who had never known a genitive to 
depend upon a substantive hearg a sentence like "Exropos ékAvov 
auvdhv, he would not eaprierousl; desert his habit and assume 
such a relation here. Only these who had already come into 
contact with other adncmiral genitives would be prone to re- 
interpret thus. Such re nte-pretation therefore presupposes the 
existence of the adnomiral genitive, which was the very thing it 
was meant to explain. Of course any attempt to use such ex- 
amples to prove derivation cf the adverbial from the adnominal 
genitive would display exact_y the same weakness. 
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Another process to which one might appeal is the definite 
crystallization of meanings which were only vague in ihe.be- 
ginning, and their consequent transfer to new syntactic com-. 
binations, because such meanings were now considered the | 
essential semantic content of the case rather than the expression 
of any relation to a certain part of speech. If e. g. the partitive 
idea became definitely apprehended as the meaning of the geni- 
tive in a sentence like Gr. xivovor rot otvov ‘ they are drinking of 
the wine, it became possible also to say aivovar ro? otvov kóka 
‘they are drinking a cup of wine.’ However, this example 
might as well be used in the converse way, and to most persons 
it would seem at least as probable that zivovor. rod otvov arose 
from zivovor ToU otvov kóAwa either in the same way or by an 
ellipsis of the substantive expressing quantity. 

It is thus evident that no indieation of the relation between 
the adnominal and the adverbial genitive can be found in this 
way, unless we cautiously say that there is evidently some kind 
of association between the two. On the other hend, there is one 
consideration which, while not absolutely decisive, aifords a very: 
strong presumption against the origin of the adnominal from the 
adverbial genitive. It is obvious that in that case a connecting link 
of greatest importance must have been the objective genitive 
with substantives, since the close association of verbal nouns 
with the verbs themselves affords the best opportunity of the 
spreading of the construction from one to the other. The ad- 
nominal objective genitive should thus be a close imitation of- 
the genitive with verbs. Yet it is a well-known fact that the 
adnominal objective genitive is used not only with substantives 
which correspond to verbs which take the genitive, as the before 
mentioned Lat. memoria etus or Gr. pvnyn tov kakáv, but much 
oftener the corresponding verb takes some other case, most fre- 
quently the accusative. Cf. e. g. Brugmann Gr. 2. 2.? 604 f., 
Delbrueek Altind. Syntax 155, Schmalz Lat. Gram.* 362, 
Reichelt Aw. Elementarbuch 259. Thus with Skt. pura vrirásya 
(gen.) vadhát * before the killing of Vrtra’ CB. 4. 3. 3. 17 one 
might compare vádhid vrtram (acc.) ‘he slew Vrira? RV. 4. 
17. 3, with Lat. amor vini (Liv. 9. 18) amant vium (Vulg. 
Prov. 21. 17), with Gr. orparot r düpowis (Eur. Hec. 314) 
dbpoikwy orpdrevya, (Xen. Ag. 1. 6), with O. H.G. scepphio 
himiles enti erda ‘creator of heaven and earth’ O. Sax. thesa 
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werold giskuop ‘he createč this world? Hel. 39. In the last 
two examples the genitize corresponds to an adverbial accusative 
of effect, while in the fellozing it is a cognate accusative which 
is the counterpart: Gc. styys víxg ‘victory in battle? H 26 
opposed to Isoer. 287 A vevaxynxévar (udxas) mdoas, Lat. duellaque 
duellatores * warriors of wer’ Plaut. Capt. prol. 68 opposed to 
bellum bellare Liv. 8. 40. An accusative of limit of motion 
corresponds in tae following examples: Skt. divd gatüh “path of 
i e. to heaven? RV. L 7L. 2 and suvargam lõkám ajigünsan 
‘they wished to go to haaven’ MS. 5. 5. 5. 4, Gr. émpaleo vdorov 
yatys Saigkoy “way of i.e. to the land of the Phaeacians? e 345 
' and vooryoa: “Apyos ‘tc recurn to Argos’ Soph. Oed. C. 1386. 
In rpdjkovra fpepéov 690s ‘ a “ourney of thirty days? Herod. 1. 104 
the genitive corresponds tc an accusative of extent—cf. e£xoot 
Avkáfavras ó9eócas ‘ having journeyed twenty years? Epigr. 226. 
3. Similarly cf. Lat. septem me naatam annorum ‘ daughter of 
seven years’ Insc. ap. &chreider no. 835 b with cum annos * ad 
quinquaginta natus esset Cc. Cluent. 40. 110. The adnominal 
genitive corresponds to an &dverbial dative in Gr. &ià $0óvov vóv 
rerpaypévey ‘because of envy cf their deeds’ Lys. 195. 13 op- 
posed to od8$ $Üovoüpey -ais ebrpaylus abray ‘neither do we envy 
their good fortune? Isoer. 184 C, or Lat. fiducia sut Liv. 25. 37 
opposed to qut sibi fidet Hcc. Ep. 1. 19. 22. An instrumental is 
the counterpart for Gr. ri vócov &wvovoto ‘intercourse of i. e. 
‘with the disease ’ Soph. Phi. 520, with which cf. of¢ wow ovveorw 
‘with what kinc of a d:seaze he has intercourse’ Soph. Oed. T. 
303. Also the genitive In Skt. dévánüm sakhydém * friendship Ot 
i. e. with the gods? RV. 4. £8. 2 corresponds to the instrumental 
with sac-5 ‘have intercourse with. In case of Skt. havisé bhagáh 
“share of soma’ RV. 1C. 51. 7 the related verb takes a locative, 
e. g. yan übhajó marty indra sómà ‘the Maruts, whom thou, 
O Indra, gavest a share in the soma’ RY. 3. 35. 9. Similarly 
the Latin genitive witt fiaucic ‘confidence,’ e. g. Caes. B. G. 
7. 19 hoc se coile Galk fieucia loci continebant, is opposed to 
the locative ablative wich f&do or confido, as in multum natura 
loci confidebant ib. 8. 9. The adnominal genitive corresponds 


* Here ad goes with the numeral only, and Goes not governe annos, 

5 The etymology presupposed is z little doubtful. Cf. Uhlenbeck, Et. 
Worterb. sub sákha. Yet other verbs implying association would also 
take the instrumental. i 
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to an adverbial ablative in the Avestan mašyānąm paro fšarəmāt 
*because of shame before men, for which cf. Reichelt, op. cit. 
260. So also Lat. ezcessu vitae * by departure of i. e. from life? 
Cic. Tusc. 1. 12. 27 is opposed to excedere vita ib. 1. 13. 29 with 
ablative. Aside from these examples in which the objective 
genitive can be paralleled by some case taken by the corre- 
sponding verb, there are others of which the kindred verb takes 
no case whatever in the particular relation presupposed, e. g. Gr. 
70 Meycpéov V5jwpa ‘the decree concerning the Megarians’ 
Thuc. 1. 140, evyg $(Aev ‘with silence toward your friends’ 
Eur. Med. 587, Lat. maximam habet optionem virtutis * has 
the greatest reputation for valor’ Caes. B. G. 7. 59, Goth. usgif 
rapjón fauragaggjis peints * give account concernirg your man- 
agement? Luc. 16. 2. 

In the absence, therefore, of any striking similarity of use 
between the adverbial and adnominal objective genitive, it would 
be exceedingly rash to assume that the latter was an important 
connecting link between an original adverbial and derived ad- 
nominal use of the case. There is thus not a single feature of 
the adnominal genitive which would necessarily or even probably 
point to origin from the adverbial genitive, and it is only be- 
cause of the feeling that the vague meaning of the adnominal 
genitive must stand practically at the end of a long development 
from an original sensuous conerete meaning closer to the ad- 
verbial genitive, that this theory has gained such wide currency: 

No doubt the relation of adverbial and adnominal genitive is 
fhuch more complex? than that of derivation of one from the 
other. That syncretistic processes have played a large part in 
the development of the syntax of this case is stressed by Brug- 
mann, op. cit. 2. 2.2 569 f., who fincs evidence for believing that 
as late as the end of the IE. period there was a difference of 
function between the three endings of the genitive singular (-es 
-0$ -8, -50 -sio, and +). However, this brings us no solution 
for the origin of the vague use of the adnominal genitive to 
express dependence of one stbstantive upon the other in any 
conceivable relation. This car be explained only by the assump- 
tion of derivation from an old uninflected genitive, a case which 
belongs to the class of “ cases of inner determination," for which 


° Cf. Van Wijk, Der nominale Genitiv Singular im Indogermanischen 
in seinem Verhültniss zum Nominativ, p. 78. 
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cf; Wundt, op. cit. £. 84 Æ., and the writer, Am. J. of Phil. 39. 7. 
This case, the case of atirioidtiva relationship between two sub- 
stantives, suggestec this relation by no phonetic or linguistic 
element, but mere collocation of the two substantives was sufi- 
cient. For such a combinal-on zhe continuity of thought would 
force the perception of some relation between the two words, 
and this relation could be oa. y apposition or dependence. Which 
of the two, would be decided bw the context and accent. If it 
was a case of appositior the two substantives were stressed ap- 
proximately equally, buz in case of dependence the attributive 
word, i. e. the genitive, received the stronger accent. This 
primitive uninflected genicive from the very beginning would 
thus be used when the relazion of dependence was of any con- 
ceivable kind, and this exp'zins the inability to classify so many 
of the adnominal genitives. The classes cf our grammars, e. g. 
possessive, subjective, object: ve, partitive, in as far as they repre- 
sent real distinctions, are lue merely to subsequent crystalliza- 
tions from the vague orizirzlly undifferentiated mass. Now this 
primitive genitive must have had points of contact or a partially 
common sphere oi usage with those inflected cases represented 
by the various IE. endinge, which themselves were of various 
origin, some perhaps having been adverbial only, but others both 
adverbial and adnomina., sc those endings which were originally 
adjective suffixes. Of. Erugmann, op. cit. 597. These instances 
of adnominal use were the starting-point for complete syncre- 
tism with the primitive gemtive, which resulted in giving to all 
inflected genitives all cf tke vague adnominal uses of the un- 
inflected case, and in uKimatelv displacing the latter altogether 
because of the advantage of greater clearness of the forms with 
the case-endings. 

It is obvious that the assumption of the existence of an un- 
inflected primitive genitive will be greatly strengthened if we 
find actually existing uninfected genitives which depend on the 
context only for their ictezpretation. As otherwise, so here too, 
the pronouns, while oftsn showing many analogical changes, at 
the same time reveal themselves as constituting a fossil-bed 
which on every hand bears evidence of conditions long overcome 
in the inflection of subsiart-ves, which have attained a secondary 
regularity. When we thereiore find that the genitives dual and 
plural of both first and seccnd persons of the personal pronouns 
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did not differ from the dative and accusative in IE. times, we 
may conclude that this is a remnant of an original state of 
affairs which applied to other pronouns and substantives as well. 
I am referring, of course, to *nés *nós ‘we,’ occirring as geni- 
tive, dative, and aecusative in Skt. nah Av. nó Alb. ne, and as 
the basis of O. Blg. gen. pl. nasü, with added nominal ending; 
*ués *uàs * you, found in Skt. vah Av. vó as gen. dat. ace., also 
the basis of O. Blg. gen. pl. rasă; Skt. nau and Av. nā ‘ we two’ 
gen. dat. acc.; and Skt. vam ‘you two? gen. dat. acc. For these 
pronouns it is of importance that they are the only genitives 
which go back to the parent language, while those forms which 
are characterized by their endings as genitives a-e clearly later 
formations of the individual languages. Of, Brugmann, op. cit. 
420 ff. In addition to these clear instances we may find other 
traces of genitives without formal characterization in the Greek 
Homeric genitives singular éudfe: ‘of me, o¢fev ‘of thee, bev 
‘of him, which were formed by adding the ending -bev to éné, oé, 
and &' To think of these as accusatives here is impossible, nor 
is it probable that they were felt as stems. Rather e. g. épé was 
at the time of the formation of éuéfey a genitive (also dative?) 
as well as accusative, and thus would be a remnant of the un- 
inflected cases of inner determination also among the singular 
pronouns. Finally, though of lesser importance, there are IE. 
*mot Skt. më Gr. por, *tot Skt. të Gr. ro *sov Prakr. se Av. 
hē šē Gr. oi, functioning as gen. dat. sing. of the personal pro- 

,Douns, although of locatival origin. At least the genitive was 
not formally characterized, even though these were not un- 
inflected forms. . 

The best proof, however, of the existence of the uninflected 
adnominal genitive is found in the so-called genuine compounds, 
i. e. those whose prior member is a stem-form. Cf. e. g. N. Van 
Wijk, op. cit. 79. Every compound in which the prior unin- 
flected member (if substaniival) depends upon a posterior sub- 
stantive, contains imbedded within itself the relation of a pre- 


7 This interpretation may sesm doubtful because outside of pronouns 
-bev is always ablatival in meaning, but these uninflected genitives, like 
all Gretk genitives, were ablatives as well. The -@ev wes frat added in 
this sense, and the genitive meanings were due to synoretism between 
ué and éuéücv. It might be added that ¿ué was also the basis of the 
later genitives éueio, éuéo, éuoU, ete. 
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historic adnominal ganitive to the substantive upon which it 
depends. Moreover, if this primitive genitive could express any 
conceivable relation of dependence, as is presupposed by the 
` theory of an originally uninfected case, we must assume thet 
in the original types of compcunc the relation between the two 
substantives was felt as genitival even when grammatical analy- 
sis of the present seems tc scent & different case-relation: e. g. - 
Skt. grüma-vàsa-, rendered b; Tkumb, Handb. d. Skt. 454, as . 
‘das Wohnen im Dorfe,' om the ground that first to second mem- 
ber stands in locatival re.aticn, should be ‘das Bewohnen des 
Dorfes’ to render the original atiztude. Conversely, every com- 
bination of a substantival genitive with its governing substantive 
could be replaced by a compcund with uninflected prior mem- 
ber, since the original adnominal genitives were uninflected, and 
only the accidental amifieatipn cf meaning in the compound — 
determined its, existence in csse c£ a combination of two given 
words. As far as the relation o2 the two substantives is con- 
cerned, compound and substantive with genitive were inter- 
changeable categories. 

In the first place, then, it will 3e of importance fo show that 
prior members of dependeat poun-compounds which are cited as 
illustrating case-relations different from the genitive, can all . 
just as well be taken as showing genitive relation between the 
two members, and that it will be possible to find either parallal 
inflected genitives of the 3am2 wards of the same language, or, 
if not that, other groups of the came or related languages em- p 
bodying the same relation. i 

‘Only rarely is it claimsd that the prius is felt as an object 
accusative, unless the posterius is a verbal adjective, in which 
ease it does not concern us here. If the final member is a sub- 
stantive, the fact that the o»5jeoe-ive genitive with verbal sub- 
stantives otherwise corresponds t the accusative object of the 
verbs themselves, would force the conclusion that uninflected 
stems in the same relatior to 5ther substantives were also felt as 
genitives. The only justification for the assumption of an accu- 
sative relation would be tke occasional use of the accusative with 
agent nouns, as in Skt. dCia eásüa ‘ giver of treasures, or with 
verbal abstracts, as mm kbáriénc ‘because of longing for me.’ 
Obviously, however, the unimilected prius of compounds would 
in all except the rarest irstamces be put on a par with the fre- 
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quent genitives rather than the rare accusatives. When there- 
fore Smyth, Gr. Gr. 187, puts Gr. orpar-ynyds * army-leader, gen- 
eral’ on a par with orparòv dvwv rather than ovparov àyós * leader 
of the army,’ he merely shows that it is impossible to find sub- 
stantive compounds with pricr members probably felt as objects. 
The agent noun &yós takes the genitive, not accusative: cf. e. g. 
Kpyróv &yós A 265 or «óAeos &yós Aesch. Suppl. 248. 

As examoles of accusative (of limit of motion) meaning in 
the first member are quoted the Skt. compounds nagara-gamana- 
‘going into the city? (Whitney Skt. Gr. 490) and vidéga- 
gamana- ‘das Gehen in die Fremde" (Thumb op. cit. 454). 
While this no doubt represented the attitude in historical times, 
yet in similar compounds of the older LE. these also were put on 
a par with the genitive case, and one may quote a number of 
examples in which the same relation is expressed by inflected 
genitives, e. g. Sky. divd gāiúh ‘course to the sky,’ nagarasya 
margah ‘the road to the city? (Whitney compares French le 
chemin de Paris), qvahsutyà svargasya lokasya (AB.), trans- 
lated by Delbrueck ‘ Vorfeier der Somafeier, welche zum Him- 
mel führt, Gr. vósros 'Axaitóos * return to Greece? vy 68, merov 
keria BaffjvAGvos * migration to Babylon? N. T. Maith. 1. 11. Cf. 
also Lat. esca malorum ‘enticement to evil? Cic. Cat. Maj. 
13. 44. 

Where a dative relation of the stem to the posterius is as- 
sumed, it is that of the dative of purpose. Thus Whitney cites 

edkt. püdodaka- ‘water for the feet, which is like Gr. yép-my 
‘wash water for the hands? and «o8&vurrpov ? * wash water for the 
feet? Yet the parallel genitive occurs in the redundant zodd- 
virtpa rov (r 3948) and in Eur. Ion 1174 bwp yepotv émeyme 
vintpa, not to speak of remoter parallels like Lat. aqua vitae 
‘water of or for life? Vulg. Apoc. 22. 17. Skt. mdsa-nicaya- 
“accumulation for a month, Whitney’s second example, can also 
be thought of as genitival, as is shown by Gr. pyvis wobds * pay 
for a month’ Thuc. 6. 8 and Engl. a month's allowance. Simi- 
larly Engl. blind-asylum (Smyth, loc. cit.) is an asylum of the 
blind as well as for the blind, and O. H. G. gast-his is a house of 
the guests as well as for the guests. 

More frequently an instrumental relation of first to second 


5 For the a see p. 142. 
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member seems probable. Whitney quotes four words from the 
Sanskrit. Of these dtmc-sidreya- ‘likeness with self? seems 
particularly reasonable because the corresponding adjective 
sadf¢- is construed with the instrumental. Nevertheless, if the 
genitive was originally tte case of attributive relationship be- 
tween substantives, we must zssume that even here the attitude 
in Skt. was different from tae IE. attitude toward similar cora- 
binations, and we need to think only of the genitive e. g. in Lat. 
similitudo vini ‘likeness to wne’ Tac. Germ. 23 to substantiate 
this. Whitney’s second example, dhanyartha- ‘ wealth acquired 
by grain, has its parallel in Lat. commeatus fluminis * supplies 
brought by means of the river, lit. ‘supplies of the river’ Liv. 
21.25. For dharma-paini- ‘lawful spouse’ I am unable to quote 
an exactly parallel genitive, although the spouse according to 
the law is also the spouse of ihe law. The last examole is pitr- 
bandhi-h ‘paternal relative’ which may as well be thought of 
as ‘relative of the father, anl finds its parallel genitive in Lat. 
huius propinqua ‘kinswoman of this one’ Cie. Mur. 35. 73. 
Cf. also Skt. dévanam sakhyin ‘friendship with the gods.’ 
Among Greek compourds Ine might see an instrumental re- 
lation in zvy == padyos ‘ fighter with the fist,’ but cf. the genitives 
in payn Sopds ‘ fight of i. 2. with the spear’ Aesch. Ag. 439 and. 
$óvos payaipns * death of i. e. by the sword? N. T. Hebr. 11. 87. 
Similarly with -yryavro-uaxia conceivable as ‘battle with the 
giants? cf, Afavros uáyn ‘ figat of i, e, with Ajax’ A 542. 
Apparent cases of locaziva. relation of prius to posterius are, 
still more frequent because af the ease with which ever present 
place relations between objests of sense are referred to linguistic 
elements by those who aral~ze usage, even when no place re- 
lation was felt by the sp2aker at all Whitney’s first example, 
jala-kridà- ‘sport in the waser, like Engl. water sports, is as 
well ‘ sports of the water, and a similar genitive is found in Lat. 
ludi Olympiae * games o2 Olympia? Cic. N. D. 2 2. 6. With 
grama-vasa- ‘abode in the village? cf. Lat. habitatio aquarum 
‘a dwelling of i. e. in the waters? Firm. Math. 2. 10. Whitney's 
third example, purusünria “untruth about a man, assumes a 
figurative use of the locativ2. However, we may translate by 
Engl. ‘a false report of a man? One might similarly claim 
Engl. self-confidence for the locative as meaning ‘ confidence in 
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one's self,’ but it is as truly ‘ confidence of self.’ Cf. the genitive 
in Let. omnium rerum fides ‘confidence in all matters’ Caes. 
B. G. 1. 19. In fact many ordinary genitives can be translated 
in such a way as to suggest locatival relations without any one 
making the absurd assumption that these were actually felt as 
locatives, and this should be a warning when analyzing similar 
compounds. Thus Skt. apm püspam ‘the flower of the waters’ 
is als) the flower in the water, and divú jyótiůsi “tke lights of 
the sky’ are also the lights on the sky. Or, to take an example 
of a non-sensuous relation, Lat. praestantia virtutis ‘preeminence 
of virtue’ (Cic. Lael. 19. 70) may be translated ‘ preeminence in 
virtue.’ We may conclude that also all such compounds origi- 
nally contained genitives. 

With ablatives assumed as prior members of substantive com- 
pounds the case is much the same as with locatives. Thus the 
idea of physical separation in Skt. mad-viyóga- ‘ separation from 
me’ í Whitney loc. cit.) is expressed by an adnominal genitive 
in CE. 1. 8. 1. 6 uttarasya girér mánór avasarpanem, translated 
by Delbrueck ‘der Abstieg des Manu, welcher zum nórdlichen 
Berge gehört, von dort herabführt? Separation is also suggested 
by genitives e. g. in Lat. excessus vitae ‘departure of i. e. from 
life? Cie. Tusc. 1. 12. 27, or Gr. xouddrns póxÜov ‘relief of 
i e. from toil’ Eur. frg. 119. An ablatival prius is also as- 
sumed for Skt. cãura-bhaya- ‘fear of a thief, for the corre- 
sponding verb bhi- takes the ablative (Delbrueck op. cit. 110). 
owever, the objective genitive is regularly used with sub- 
stantives meaning ‘fear’ in other languages, certainly e. g. in 
lat. metus Pompeit ‘fear of Pompey’ Sall. H. 1. 39, and prob- 
ably e. g. in Gr. ġóßos Hepotxot otparedparos * fear of the Persian 
army ' Aesch. Pers. 115, and Lith. neprételia báimé * fear of the 
enemy, which might conceivably have been ablatives. As to 
Skt. cpsarah-sambhava- ‘descent from a nymph,’ it is close to 
genitives with words meaning ‘son,’ ‘ daughter,’ ‘ child,’ e. g. 
Skt. ddités puiráh ‘son of Aditi” divó duhita ‘daughter of 
Heaven,’ but also to genitive combinations suggesting any form 
of source or origin, e. g. Skt. sómasya mádah * intoxication of 
i. e. from soma,’ or Lat. fontium qui celat origines Nilus * the 
Nile which hides its origin of i. e. from its sources? Hor. Carm. 
4. 14. 45. 

Aside from such compounds in which it is claimed that the 
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prius stands to the posterius in the relation of some other case 
than the genitive, it is said zhat in some other compounds of the 
same type there is no simple case relation between the members 
at all. Cf. Brugmann, op. rit. 2. 1. 69f: “Ja zuweilen ist 
überhaupt keine einfache Kasusbeziehung vorhanden, z. B. in 
lat. nau-stibulum ‘schiffahrliches Behiltniss,’ ai. ardha-sirih- 
‘ein Pflüger, der die Häľte des Ertrages bekommt, so dass man 
nur sagen kann, das Anfergsgled biete in nominaler Form 
etwas für das Sehlussglied Charakteristisches, ihn Unterscheid- 
endes.” But the last stazemert i3 the same as is so often made 
concerning the meaning of zhe acnominal genitive (see p. 128), 
and we may suspect tha: also ir such words the first member 
was originally felt as a genisive, and that we may find similar 
combinations of genitives wita su: stantives. As to nau-stibulum, 
we may say that it belongs to a type of compound sometimes 
called comparative (Smyth op. cit. 186), of which other ex- 
amples are Engl. block-hzad and the always exocentric Gr. joéo- 
Sdxrvdos ‘ rose-finger, rosy-finzered. Now such compounds were . 
partially felt as appositiona., and would not then concern us 
here. Thus block-head may be thought of as a head which is a 
block of wood. On the otter hand, it may be thought of as a 
head of wood, and would epproach the meaning of either a 
genitive of material or dascriptive genitive with the final mem- 
ber. For the similar Gr. compound óvó-$vAAov, evidently de- 
rived from óvos ‘ass’? and dAAXo- ‘leaf; we find an equivalent 
. genitive combination in Nic. Th. 628, where óvov aerdAeoy ?* 
used of the same plant. Ancther genitive which expresses simi- 
larity is found in Aewxĝe yacvos mTépvyt a “covered with 
plumage of white snow i. e. white as snow’ Soph. Ant. 114. 

One would also hesitate to szy that Skt. ardha-sirih- would not 
. have been resolved into a genitive phrase in a language less 
given to using compounds. ‘A plowman of a half? certainly 
represents a thinkable desc--ptive genitive, and while it would 
be strange if such an extzacrilinary combination could be found 
in two distinct forms even in different lenguages, yet such a 
genitive certainly would be ro more strange than the following 
descriptive genitives from the Latin of Plautus: trium literarum 
homo *man of three letters,’ i. e. fur, homo nihili ‘man of 
nothing? i. e. f worth nothinz,” homo non nauci ‘a man of not 
a trifle, not worth a trifle.’ 
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It thus appears that all the prior uninflected members of 
dependent compounds with final substantive merabers may be 
conceived as genitives, and no doubt were so corceived in the 
prehistorie period, even if it should be true that after the case 
system had been fully developed they were felt analogically to 
other cases here and there. The answer to the question how 
frequently this was actually done ought to be found in the com- 
parison of similar compounds with inflected prior member. If 
the genitive is all but universal even in the individual languages, 
our theory of the origin of the adnominal genitive has received 
another strong confirmation. 

It is obvious that the question how far a substantive qualifying 
another substantive in composition was a case different from the 
genitive, can be answered only in those compounds of which the 
last member was not intimately associated with a verb and was 
a true substantive, not adjective. Because they ‘usually follow 
the construction of verbs rather than substantives we rule out 
accusatives, datives, etc., in adjective compounds with usually 
verbal posterius, e. g. Skt. dhanam-jayd-h ‘winning booty; Gr. 
vour-exns ‘having sense? Lat. Laris-colus ‘worshipping the 
Lares,’ with accusative prius, Gr. racw-pédovoa f being a care to 
all? with dative in meaning, though locatival form, Skt. diré- 
dřę- ' visible at a distance,’ Av. düraé-dar?s- * seeing afar,’ Gr. 
épeot-rpodos ‘ mountain-nourished,’ with locative meaning as well 
as form. In similar compounds which appear as substantival 
agent nouns the analogy of the corresponding verbs has also 
obviously been dominant. So e. g. Skt. puram-dará- * destroyer 
of castles’ with accusative prius, Gr. retyeor-rAQrys © approacher 
of walls? with instrumental locative or dative, épeoot-Barys 
* mountain roamer ’ with locative in meaning and form, ó8ourópos 
‘ wayfarer’ with loc. sing. The association of all such final 
members with the corresponding verbs is particularly evident 
beeause only rarely do they exist as independent words in the 
sense presupposed for the compounds. Cf. é. g. Debrunner, Gr. 
Wortbild. 48. Again if the compound is a verbal abstract or if 
the posterius is a verbal abstract, association with the corre- 
sponding verb may easily lead to the prius taking the adverbial 
construction, as in Skt. svapné-duhsvapnyd-m ‘evil dream in 
sleep’ with locative, Lat. manü-missio lit. ‘letting from one’s 
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hands, i. e. emancipation’ with ablative, and domu-tit9 ‘ going 
home’ with accusative. 

Ignoring all such irrelevent instances in which the case de- 
pends on a final verbal noin, we find that in compounds of 
which the final member is & non-verbal substantive cases other 
than the genitive are oZ tLe greatest rarity, and are usually 
patently a secondary development. Of the languages which are 
rich in compounds, we find that the German for varicus reasons 
has no case form except th» genitive as prior member of any 
kind of compound. Cf. Henry, Compar. Gram. of Engl. and 
Germ. 191 £. For the Latin Stolz, Hist. Gram. 406, gives a list 
of syntactic compourds in which there is not one instance of 
any case in non-verbal compounds except the genitive, while 
even among these the letter is dominant. In Greek a few 
apparent examples easily ace shown to be secondary develop- 
ments. Leaving out cf acccunt woddvarpov * water for washing 
the feet,’ which Brugmann, op. cit. 2. 1.7 102, rightly explains 
as due to haplology from *zoó-amovemrrpov, and which therefcre 
does not contain the accusative roða, as Debrunner, op. cit. 51, 
thinks, we find the eccusacive in draAddpev ‘ tender-minded,’ 
obviously a contamination of draAa d$povéev and *drade-dpuv 
Debrunner 36), and tke dative in dpe-Oicavos ‘ Ares-tassel,’ 
used of a bold warricr. Since the dative case will not possibly 
yield any meaning, if must be formed by analogy to the adjec- 
tival dpei-paros ‘elain in batzle? (Debrunner 18). 

Only in the Sanskrit do we find real instances of etymolcé 
ically clear compounds of this type with non-genitive case forms 
as prior members, and here apparently only in the later lan- 
guage, in which the mania tor composition of all kinds has left 
all bounds, and where most examples are clearly artificial pro- 
ductions. Wackernagel, Ai Gram. 246 fL, while stating that 
the accusative does not ocev at all and that the genitive is by 
far the most frequent case, gives examples of locatives and 
sporadic instrumenta.s and datives. The locative e. g. in nāvy- 
udaka- * water in the ship; séhé-vyáda- * beast of prey at home,’ 
matari-purusa- ‘hero towarl his mother’; the instrumental in 
vücü-siénc- ‘thief by means of talk, hurting throug. talk,’ the 
dative in the proper name Jasyavé-vrka (voc.: ‘O wolf to the 
enemy”) and two ooviousl; artificial creations of the gram- 
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marians: parasmüi-pada- ‘voice for the other, active? and 
üimüné-pada- * voice for the self, middle.’ 

That all these examples of the use of other cases are 30 clearly 
later developments adds another reason for assuming with 
Mahlow, AEO 165, that a stem-form as prius of 2 determina- 
tive compound of which both members are substantives not in 
appositional relation, is equivalent to a genitive, that therefore 
the genitive was originally the only case that could so appear, 
and that the stem-form in such compounds is a remnant of the 
use of the originally uninflected adnominal genitive. 

To complete the demonstration of the proposition that the 
prior members of such compounds and genitives were con- 
vertible expressions in all relations, it is left only to show that 
all relations expressed by the genitive can also be expressed by 
composition, self-evident as this is for certain common types like 
the genitive of possession. For the sake of completeness ex- 
amples of such equivalence will be given for all the classes of 
the traditional classification, which will do as well as any other. 
For if the adnominal genitive wes originally an wninflected 
modifier of another substantive, it is more true than ever that 
any conceivable relation can be expressed by the case, since from 
the bezinning such a relation had no linguistic element to ex- 
press it, but was suggested only through the situation. The 
names given to the different types thus have even less value than 
if the genitive were developed from some form with concrete 
meaning. Moreover, the various uses which are on the border 
line between the different categories do not usually indicate lines 
of development from one use to the other, and often we find such 
blurred border lines in more directions than one. Since almost 
every nuance may be derived from the original use of the 
primitive uninflected case directly and with as good a right as 
any other, any classification of the adnominal genitive must 
needs be artificial and unsatisfactory. 


I. THE POSSESSIVE GENITIVE. 


If we understand this term in the widest sense, so as to be 
equivalent to ‘ genitive of appurtenance? (Whitney, Skt. Gram.? 
98), it is equivalent to the adnominal genitive in its entirety, 
for all its other varieties, e. g. subjective, objective, partitive, 
designate some kind of relation or appurtenance of the modified 
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substantive to the genitive. These other categories then become 
simply excursive groups, in which the relation has become more 
definite, while the class ‘ 20ssessive. genitive’ is left as a re- 
ceptacle for all the vague uses which are not wanted elsewhere, 
and which with a stricter -nterpretation of the possessive cate- 
gory would be unclassifiable. On the other hand, limiting the 
term to real ownership would leave a very small category which 
would not in its nature differ from many instances where the 
relation is indeed a»purtemance, but not ownership. Thus of 
the three Lat. genitives in e mania cuius (sc. Neptuni) armenta 
* whose immense flocks? Verg. Georg. 4. 395, pastor gallinarum 
‘shepherd i. e. keeper of heas? Col. 8. 2. 7, and vir gregis ‘man 
of the flock, he-goat’ Verg. Ecl. 7. 7, only the first could be 
brought under the category of ownership, and yet the second 
and third are very much like it, although the last does approach 
the partitive genitive in ifs implication. An exhaustive sub- 
division, however, would b» impossible as well as purposeless, 
and I confine myself to giv-ng examples of equivalence of geni- 
tive phrases and compounds in a few more or less well-marked 
sub-categories as well as nom-classifiables. 

1. Actual ownership is the relation e. g. in Skt. vajrd-m 
(acc.) indrásya BV. 10. 52. 5—=indra-vajra-m * Indra's thunder- 
bolt,’ dévánüm düiáh RV. 3. 54. 19 — déva-ditd-h * messenger 
of the gods’; redundantly tdsu-pati-m (acc.) vásünüm ‘master 
of treasures’ RY. 5. 4. 1; Gr. oixias Seomdrys ‘master of the 
house? Plato Legg. 954 E==olko-deowdrns Germ. Haus-hegy; 
with Gepdrovre Aids ‘ 3ervants of Zeus’ A 255 cf. Oco-kóAos * ser- 
vant of the gods, priest’; Lat. aedes Veneris ‘temple of Venus’ 
Suet. Caes. 78 == Germ. Versus-iempel (cf. Venus-berg) ; O. Sax. 
hüs godes ‘house of god? Hel. 460 == Goth. gud-hüs; O. Sax. 
stél adalkuninges ‘the kings throne? Hel. 361 £ — Euning-stól. 

2. Closely akin to ownership is the relation when the word 
modified designates a part of the genitive and the latter is a 
person, but the same cccurs frequently with a non-personal 
genitive when ownership is 30t to be thought of. Skt. ráthasya 
'cakrá-m = ratha-cakré-m Germ. Wagen-rad Engl. wagon wheel; 
with Skt. cyénásya poksa ‘ wings of the eagle? RV. 1. 163. 1 ef. 

cyéna-pattra-m ‘sagle’s feacher’; with égvasya círah “horses 
head? cf. agva-karna-a * horse’s ear’; with Gr. vol? tmroy * backs 
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of horses? Hes. Sc. 286 cf. fra-ovpis ‘horse’s tai? Ael. N. A. 
16. 21; with Lat. elephant? corium * elephants hide? Plaut. Mil. 
2. 2. 82 cf. mali-coriwm ‘rind of a pomegranate’; Q. Sax. séwes 
üdeon ‘ billows of the sea? Hel. 1822 = séo-üdion (var. iect. ib.). 

3. The possessive genitive with adjectival abstracts is found 
e. g. in Skt. vdrunasya hélah ‘rage of Varuna,’ equivalent to 
varuna-mént-h; Gr. 8é€a beo * glory of god? N. T. Acts Y. 55 == 
Geo-Sogia; Lat. vires adulescentis ‘ strength of a youth’ Cic. Cat. 
M. 9. 27 — Germ. Jugend-krafí. From these genitives to the 
subjective genitives is only a very small step. See VII 1. 

4. Most other types of possessive genitive are much farther 


from the idea of ownership, either because the genitive does not _ 


designate a person, or because the qualified substantive denotes 
something to which the term ownership cannot be applied (e. g. 
the tracks of Vishnu), or because the qualified substantive rather 
than the genitive is logically the more important (cf. e. g. * the 
cattle of the pasture? with ‘the pasture of the cattle’). I shall 
waste no space on establishing more minute categories, but quote 
only a few random examples: Skt. gévam vrajám “stable of the 
cows? RV. 9. 77. 4 = gd-vraja-; with vísnos padá-m ‘ Vishnu’s 


footprint? RV. 1. 22. 20 cf. cisnu-kramah * Vishnu’s paces’; 


samudrasya dhánva RV. 1. 116. 4 is equivalent to samudva-tira-m 
* sea-shore?; with yajüásya . . . rtvík RV. 1. 1. 1 * priest of the 
sacrifice’ cf. yajfa-hótr-; with Gr. dudurddwy olxos ‘ servants’ 
quarters’ r 514 cf. dwpd-Souzos ‘men’s quarters’; 05e àpyipov 
‘receptacle of silver? Herod. 9. 88 == dpyupo-Oyxn * money-chest’ ; 
Lat. magister vict?° ‘overseer of a quarter? Suet. Aug. 30 == 
vico-magister (Stolz, Hist. Gram. 882) ; with amoris vmperator!? 
‘general of love? Plaut. As. 3. 3. 66 cf. mod-imperator * general 
of quantity, of the president of a symposium; with malum 
terrae lit. ‘apple of the earth’ Plin. 25. 8. 54. 95 cf. Germ. 
Erdapfel; aquae augur * prophet of rain? Hor. Carm. 3. 17. 12— 
Gr. Veró-pavris ; with medici pecorum * physicians of the cattle’ 


° Ordinarily ÜUrmovpis is exocentric. 

1 These two examples show how close the objective genitive may be 
to the possessive. Because magister'cannot possibly be associated with 
a verb, magister vici can only be a possessive genitive, but imperator 
may be associated with imperare as an agent noun, and amoris would 
then be classified as an objective genitive in spite of its obvious simi- 
larity tc the other example. 
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Varro R. R. 2. T cf. mulo-medicus and Engl. horse-doctor; Goth. 
fótubaurd fétiwé ‘Zoot stool of feet? Matth. 5. 85 == Q. Sax. 
fot-skamel Germ. Fuss-schemel ; with Goth. piudans ciwà Bacreds 
tov aióvov ‘king of the ages, eternal king? 1 Tim. 1. 17 ef. 
O. Engl, giid-cyning ‘battle king, warlike king’; Goth. hwair- 
neins stap Kpaviov -ówcs Marc. 15. 22 — Germ. Schüdel-stütte; 
O. Sax. himiles tunglos ‘stars of heaven? Hel. 600 == himil- 
tungal O. H. G. himil-zungal. 


IL THE GENITIVE WITH PASSIVE VERBAL ADJECTIVES. 


Without question this use of the genitive, which designates 
the agent of the action of the verbal adjective, is due to sub- 
stantival interpretazion of the latter, and is merely a special 
instance of the possessive genitive. Thus Skt. páiyuh krita 
* bought by her husband? MS. 1. 10. 11 was really ‘the bought 
one of her husband? Of. Brugmarn, Gr. 2. 2.2 601. We may 
therefore expect compounds embodying this use of the case, 
although, as was pointed out by Brugmann, op. cit. 2. 17 63, 
we cannot be certain whether in the individual instance the 
prius was put on a par with the genitive or with other cases, 
whether it was conceived as governed by the final verbal adjective 
rather than as deperding on the substantival posterius. Gr. ĝed- 
dyyntos might be, and no doubt was, conceived as ‘ built by a god? 
rather than ‘a building of a god, but in the IE. period, when 
there was no sharp distinction between substantive and adjective, 
the latter interpretation of sach words was at least equally 
common, and at a still earlier period, before adjectives had de- 
^ veloped from substantives, must have keen the only possible 
interpretation. From this point of view of the ultimate identity 
of a type it is therefore permissible to quote parallel compounds 
for such genitives: Skt. justd-m dévaném ‘liked by the gods? 
OB. 1. 7. 2. 10 — déva-justa-m; Gr. Ardo-Soros * given by Zeus,’ 
a compound with genitive prius, is Aw-8eros™ in Aesch. Theb. 
948; with xe(vgs di8cxra ‘what is taught by her, her teaching? 
Soph. El 344 cf. «arpo-Bíbakros ‘caught by a father’; with 
O. H. G. gewihie mines vaters ‘consecrated of my father’ of. 
numerous German compounds like gott-begabt and gottegesandt. 


u The unmetrical mace. reading Acocdtrwy was corrected to Atodérap 
by Bothe. 
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III. THE DESCRIPTIVE GENITIVE. 


. Under this caption are included three distinct categories, of 
whieh one differs from the others even in origin. 

l. The genitive of measure (and value) is the result of the 
collocation with the limited substantive of a genitive of a word 
or group designating a quantity. Thus in Lat. fossa pedum 
viginti ‘a ditch of twenty feet (in breadth)? Caes. B. G. 7. 72 
the only kind of relation of the twenty feet to the Citch could 
be that of breadth, and it is not the genitive itseli which is 
responsible for this shade of meaning. It is obvious that such 
genitives usually must be modified by an adjective !? to describe 
the measure, and, as a result, that composition is a very awk- 
ward device of expressing the same thing. While therefore 
genitives of measure are frequent in various languages (cf. e. g. 
Gr. ókroó oradiwy teixos * wall of eight stades? Thuc. 7. 2, piofds 
rerrápuv pnvov ‘four months’ pay’ Xen. An. 1. 2. 12, iepa piv 
raÀáyroy ‘offerings of i. e. worth three talents? Lys. 30. 20; 
Lat. dierum viginti supplicatio ‘a thanksgiving of twenty days’ 
Caes. B. G. 4. 38, Ir. muince tri nungae ‘torques trium un- 
ciarum’; Goth. widuwo jer& ahtautéhund jah fidwor ‘a widow 
of eighty-four years’ Luc. 2. 87; Lith. rij métü kitdikis ‘a 
child of three years’), compounds of the same meaning were 
usually avoided. That they could be formed is shown by Lat. 
tri-saecli-senex ‘old man of three generations’ and Engl. com- 
pounds like three inch rain, six foot pole. Cf. also C. Sax. gër- 
tay ‘the full measure of a year’ with Gr. érrà éray kóxAo: * seven 
years’ cycles’ Hur. Hel. 112. | 

9. The genitive of quality results similarly from collocation 
of a substantive and a genitive of a word or group designating a 
quality, usually being or containing an adjectival abstract. In 
the Lat. homines magnae virtutis? ‘men of great courage’ 
Caes. B. G. 2. 15 the only relation possible between courage and 
the men is that the latter are characterized by the former, and 
again it is merely the nature of the word in the genitive which 
causes the more specialized case meaning. Though here too 


12 Thee idea of one may be expressed merely by the singular number 
of the genitive: Herod. 2. 5 jjuépys dpézes ‘run of a (i. e. ona) day.’ 

13 According to Schmalz, Lat. Gram.* 364, descriptive genitives with- 
out attribute are not found in Latin before Apuleius. 
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usually used with an adjeetive, in which case parallel com- 
pounds are hard to find, yet geniuves of quality do occur 
without modifier, and are taen more easily paralleled by com- 
‘pounds. On the other hand the occurrence of both the latter 
and genitive phrases is‘ limited by the simpler competing ex- 
. pression of substantive and adjective: e. g. ‘a virtuous man’ 
is preferred to ‘a man of virtue,’ and ‘a man of goodness? will 
not hold its own beside ‘a good man.’ Nevertheless parallel 
compounds are found. Waile I have found nothing corre- : 
sponding closely to Gr. roApns apécw-rov | forehead of insolence, 
insolent forehead ? Soph., yet with Lat. deus majestatis * god of 
majesty’ Ven. Fort. 11. 1. 19 cf. Ekt. cri-sürya- ‘the sun of | 
majesty’; with Goth. marna frawaurhtats Gr. dvIpwros Tij 
dvopias * man of sin’ 2 Thess. 2. 3 c£. O. Sax. fridu-barn * child 
of peace’; with Goth. ahmi sunjós Gr. tò aveipa tis dAnbeias 
‘the spirit of truth’: Joh. 14. 17 cf. O. Sax. sddspel “discourse 
of truth. An excellent exemple of a descriptive compound’ is 
the Skt. su-gandhi-téjana- ‘ zrass of good odor, sweetly smelling 
grass,’ which could be translated by Lat. gramen suavis odoris. 

3. The genitive of comparison '* is a name which might be 
given to a rare typ2 of Gescriptive genitive (probably only, 
Greek) which designates an object like the modified substantive. 
Aside from the.much quoted Aewcjs xtóvos mrépvě ‘ wing of white 
snow i. e. white as snow ` I Aave found only one other example: 
. mérpus vóos He ai9foov * mind Df i. e. firm as rock or iron? Mosch. 
4. 44. Evidently these are sporadic derailments of the genitive 
of material, the wing being conceived as though ‘made of snów, 
and the mind as though made of iron, and thus have nothing 
in common with the first two types of descriptive genitive. 'The 
same could be expressed by an adject:ve of material as well as a 
comparative compound—by far the most frequent of the three. 
With the second example cf the exozentric serpó-orepvos * with 
heart of stone, stonv-hearzel’ and xaA«-évrepos fof brazen 
bowels, indefatigable work=r, with the first, Engl. snow- 
pudding, because white as snow. | 


IV. THE AP»osrrIONAL GENITIVE. 


This genitive, also called the genitive of designation or ex- 
planation, is used when the. substantive modified stands to the 


14 So Delbrueck, Gr. 3. 334. 
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one in the genitive in the relation of genus to species, and. is 80 
named beeause two substantives in apposition are the usual way 
of expressing the same thing. We may subdivide into two 
classes, in the first of which the word in the genitive is an. 
appellative, in the second a proper name. 

1. Easily intelligible are examples like Lat. arbor palmae 
Suet. Aug. 94 for palm-tree.. The word in the genitive is 
thought of as designating not an object, but a category—it is a 
tree belonging to the category of palm. This brings it close on 
the one hand to the possessive genitive, from which it differs 
only in the way of conceiving the word in the genitive, but -not 
in the genitive relation itself. On the other hand there is a 
resemblance to the descriptive genitive, for referring something 
to a category is one way of describing it. Cf. Brugmann, op. cit. 
2. 2.2 603. In this first group we shall find no difficulty in 
paralleling appositional genitives with compounds, even though 
we may not be certain whether these were in the individual in- 
stance felt as appositive or subordinating. Only the latter of 
course would be real parallels, but, while in historical periods no 
doubt they were almost never felt as subordinating, yet they 
represent a type which in its origin was very largely genitival, 
and it is in this serse that, they are cited. With arbor palmae 
and arbor tiliae (= Topl linden-tree) cf. also Skt. cami-lata- 

“creeper named gami and oe like Engl. oak-tree Germ. 
Eich-baum; with Gr. Body yévos ‘race of cattle? v 212, olevóv 
guda Alem. (= Engl. bird-tribe), Lat. genus vatum, ‘tribe of 
prophets’ Hor. Ep. 2. 9. 102 cf. Skt. déva-jana- ‘ god-folk/ 
Goth. mana-séps ‘seed i. e. race of men,’ O. Sax. man-kunni 
“race of men’; with Gr. bòs xpyua péya ‘monster of a boar’ 
Herod. 1. 36, Lat. monstrum mulieris ‘monster of a woman’ 
Plaut. Poen. 1. 2. 66 cf. Engl. boy prodigy; O. Sax. himiles rīki 

*realm of heaven’ Hel. 2367 — hamil-rikt; with gebenes strm 
* Meeresfluth ? Hel. 2937 cf. Goth. mari-sawws * Meer-see^ With 
Gr. any7s Gvopa.‘ the name spring? Plato and Lat. nomen regis 
‘the name king’ Cic. Rep. 2. 30. 53 cf. Skt. jaya-cabda- ‘the 
word conquer, musikakhya i. e. *musika-ükhyd- ‘the name 
mouse. 

2. Similar appositional genitives of proper names are not so 
easily understood, for the idea of belonging to a category cannot 
be applied to an individual. No doubt genitives like Gr. "IAtov 

4 
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nós ‘city of Ilium? E 642 — Lat. Troiae urbs Verg. Aen. 1. 
565, O. Icel. F'enres ulfr ‘tie wolf Fenrer,’ O. Sax. Jordanes 
strom ‘the river Jordan? Hel. 2958, Lith. Prüsijos @mé ‘ the 
land of Prussia, were due partially to a gradual development 
from the appellatives, of wkich the last examples are close to 
proper names. Thus in nom2n regis it is true that rex refers to 
any king and not a particular individual, but if one thinks of 
rex as a word, it is an individuel word, and virtually a proper 
name. However, both thes» genitives and those of the real 
proper names wer2 helped along by closely associated possessive 
_ genitives. Gr. "IAiov sós might designate the citadel of Ilium 
as well as the entire citv, and the latter meaning might have 
followed the former or some genitive phrase meaning ‘city of 
the Trojans? Or nomen regis as ‘the name king’ might have 
been an imitation of ‘the name of a (certain) king,’ which 
would be a possessive genit-ve. Naturally these developments 
would not take place everywkere, and one wonders how far these 
Latin, Germanic, anc Baltc-Slavie genitives, directly or indi- 
rectly, were modelled upon the Greek. At any rate all of them 
form a comparatively late stratum, and the occurrence of many 
parallel compounds is not to be expected. However, of. Goth. 
in markóm Judatds ‘in the territory of Judaea’ Marc. 10. 1 
with the compound J'udaza-lend * the land of Judaea 


V. THE GEFITIVE OF MATERIAL. 


The genitive of material oc composition is the result of modi- 
fying a word designating something made of a certain material 
by the genitive of a word designating the material itself, and it 
is only this fact that apparently gives it a meaning more definite 
than appurtenance. Aside trom this relation to the possessive 
genitive, which it shares with all other adnominal genitives, it 
has points of contact with the descriptive, appositional, and 
partitive genitive. To tell oZ wkat something consists is a kind 
of description, and also the genitives of comparison, as ex- 
plained under III 3, show she blurred border line toward the 
descriptive genitive. On tre other hand the Homeric épxos 
ó00vrov ‘bulwark of the teeth’ may be either an appogitional 
genitive (the teeth are a bulwark) or a genitive of material (the 
bulwark consists of the teeth). The relation to the partitive 
genitive is still more intimace, for anything made or consisting 
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of something almost necessarily comprises only a part of it. Cf. 
e. g. Lat. frumenti acervi * piles of grain.’ 

Genitives of material are easily paralleled with compounds, 
particularly in Sanskrit and the Germanic languages. With 
Skt. carúh cuklünüm vriinàm ‘porridge of white rice? MS. 2. 
1. 5 ef. vrihy-apüpa- ‘rice-cake’; maritadm gamáh-9 ‘troop of 
Marut? RV. 10. 137. 5 == marud-gana-h; with yithani gávüm 
‘herds of cattle’ EV. 8. 4. 20 ef. gaja-yütha- * elephant herd’; 
Gr. copo oírov Xen. Hell. 4. 4. 19 Lat. frumenti acervi Plaut. 
Ps. 1. 2. 55== Germ. Getreide-haufen; Gr. vevpov Bods “cord 
made (of sinew) of ox? Hes. Op. 544 == Bov-vevpor; with orarnpes 
xpvotov ‘staters of gold" Eupol. cf. xpvoó-vgua * gold-thread’; 
with Lat. glaeba sulphuris ‘lump of sulphur? Plin. 35. 15. 50. 
175 of. Skt. hiranya-pindá — Germ. Gold-klumpen; with lactis 
amber ‘rain of milk? cf. Germ. Gold-regen; with Ir. lestar 
n-arggii * vessel of silver? cf. Skt. hiranya-patra- O. Sax. gold-fat 
* gold-vessel?; with Goth. hairda swein& ayéAy xoipav Matth. 8. 
30 cf. Skt. gaja-yütha- * elephant herd’; with O. Sax. goldes hort 
‘treasure of gold’ Hel. 2491 cf. Germ. Gold-schatz. 


VI. THE GENITIVE OF ORIGIN. 


Not because it usually is, or should be, recognized as a distinct 
class, but because, like the genitive of material, from which it is 
sometimes hard to distinguish, it competes with the ablative, and 
affords a basis for syncretistic processes in so far as they may 
have taken place between the two cases, this special subdivision 
of the possessive genitive is mentioned. In every case the notion 
of origin is not given by the case itself, but is due to the situa- 
tion. Thus in the category of the genitive of relationship e. g. 
Skt. mata dévánüm ‘mother of the gods? RV. 1. 118. 19 (= 
déva-matr-) or Gr. marpós warnp ‘father’s father’ E 118 (== 
vaTpo-márop Q. Icl. fodur-fadw) shows a possessive genitive, and 
obviously identieal is the genitive relation in e. g. Skt. divás 
puirá-h ‘son of heaven? RV. 7. 102. 1 (cf. déva-putra- ‘son of 
a god’) and Gr. 8eóv raides ‘children of gods? Plato Apol. 97 


15 Delbrueck, Ai. Synt. 154, considers this example, in which the geni- 
tive cannot possibly be partitive, as patterned after those like gdvam 
yuthini, which he considers as partitive. Obviously this is the result 
of the assumption that the partitive genitive represents the original 
use. 
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D (= 6cd-raides). Yet ir th» latter the notion of origin may 
. be introduced. 

At other times change of pcsition may cause an apparent idea 
of origin. The skin of a cow (Skt. gós tvdk) represents a purely 
possessive genitive when the skin is upon the body of the animal, 
but it is either something coming from or made of the cow after 
flaying and tanning. 

The following examples may also be classified under this head: 
Skt. sómasya mádo-It ‘intoxication of i. e. from the soma’ RV. 
1. 117. 1—sóma-máda-h; paginam páyah ‘milk of cattle, 
equivalent to gó-ksirá-m; wich Gz. co? cápara ‘signs of i. e. 
from a god? Pind. P. 4. 355 cf. Ato-onpia ‘sign from Zeus’; 
With cmmev kómpos ‘dung of Eorses’ Xen. An. 1. 6. 1 and Lat. 
stercus crocodili Hor. Epod. 12. 11 ch Lat. müs-cerda * mouse- 
dung’ and sü-cerda ‘ dung of swine’; O. Sax. sunnon lioht Hel. 
9578 == Engl. sun-light. 


VII. Tee GENITIVE VITHE VERBAL SUBSTANTIVES. 


With verbal substantives th» only possible relation the genitive 
can suggest is that of the accor to the action (subjective geni- 
tive) or of the person or thing affected to the action or the actor 
(objective genitive). 

1. The subjective genitive is obviously very close to the pos- 
sessive, and it is indifferens whether we consider it a sub- 
division of the latter. By all means there is very-little difference 
between the genitive with zn edjectival abstract, e. g. vir%s 
adulescentis ‘strength of a zoung man, which is classified as 
possessive, and a subjective genitive like O. H. G. sunniin fart 
‘the course of the sun.’ It is only the accident that the abstract 
faré is associated with a verb, intransitive at that, which causes 
its classification as subjective rather than possessive. 

Parallel compounds are by no means rare: Skt. vójrasya 
patané * at the flying of the thunderbolt’ EV. 6. 20. 5 == vajra- 
patané; Gr. kvvóy tadypaora ‘barking cf dogs? Eur. I. T. 293 == 
Kwy-vAayuós; With Lat. ciamorque virum siridorque rudentum 
‘clamor of men and creakirg of cables’? Verg. Aen. 1. 87 ef. 
Germ. Vogel-sang; with Lat. amor patris ‘a father’s love’ and 
Lith. dévo méilé *god's love? cf. Geim. Mutter-liebe; with 
. O. Sax. gibod godes ‘command of god? Hel. 205 cf. Skt. dévd- 
hiti- * divine arrangement.’ 
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2. The objective genitive suggests a relation which is also 
merely a special instance of the vague relations of every possible 
kind between the genitive and its qualified substantive, and the 
fact that in this category the case designates the object, is due 
entirely to its being used with a verbal substantive when the 
context makes it clear that the substantive in the genitive is 
affected by the action. Origin from adverbial genitives like the 
Homeric rpiroðos mepbópeðov ‘let us wager for a tripod, (cf. 
Brugmann, op. cit. 604 f.) will seem probable only to those who 
on other grounds believe that the adnominal genitive is derived 
from the adverbial genitive, but in itself the objective genitive 
is no farther away from relations suggestible by the collocation 
of the two substantives than is any other, and surely much less 
difficult than e. g. "IAtov «Jus (see IV 2). Moreover, the pos- 
sibility of suggesting by the situation the relation cf the object 
to the action is here also shown by the parallel compounds. Skt. 
tüküsya sülí- ‘winning of children" RV. 4. 24. 8 = toká-sáti-; 
sómosya pitüge ‘for drinking of the soma? RV. 5. 71. 3== 
séma-pitayé; ghand vrírünüm ‘slayer of the Vrtras? RV. 1. 4. 
8 = vrira-hán-; 9 Gr. rpodais Grrov * breeding of horses? Pind. 
'O. 4. 24 == Lrmro-rpodíats ; 27 diAa£ roi retyous ‘ guard of the wall’ 
Thue. 2. 78 = vaxo-$óAa£; Lat. agri cultura Lucr. 5. 1448 = 
agri-cultura ‘ agriculture, cultor agrorum ‘ cultivator of fields’ 
Liv. 2. 34==agri-cultor; vitis sator Lucr. 2. 1168 = vitt-sator 
* vine-planter?; Goth. in gafahis pizé fiské Gr. éwi rH dypa vv 
ix$iav Luc, 5. 9 — Germ. über dem Fisch-fang; with O. Sax. 
Waldandes geld ‘service of i. e. sacrifice to the ruler? Hel. 90 
cf. diobol-geld * service to the devil.’ 

In the last example the genitive corresponds to the dative 
with the kindred verb, while in the others to an accusative. 
Such differenees between the construction of verb and verbal 
nour have been mentioned pp. 181 f., and it will be unnecessary 


18 Sanskrit apparently does not use actually occurring agent substan- 
tives in composition, but -han- of this compound represents a prehistoric 
` substantive type. There is no doubt but that in Sanskrit itself -han- 
was ielt as taking the construction of the verb, and the first member 
was put on a par with accusatives. 

17 Grtek does not use unchanged abstracts in such compounds, but 
always extends with -:é, in accordance with the general popularity of 
the -co- suffix, at first in exocentric compounds, but then also in others. 
Of Petersen, Greek Diminutives in -toy 30 ff. 
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to add a further extended collacticn here. I shall mention only 
three more. With the genitive e. g. in Gr. vécros yains Paiyxwr 
‘way to the land of the Phazacians, corresponding to an ad- 
verbial accusative of limit o: motion, cf. O. Sax. sethel-gang 
‘going to rest,’ of the setting sun; with e. g. Lat. consultatio 
nuptiarum, in which the ccrresponding verb does not take a case 
in that sense at all, so that we have to translate as * concerning 
marriage,’ cf, Skt. agvanria- < *a¢va-anrta- ‘a lie about horses? 
and O. Icel. brud-hlaup Germ  Braut-lauf ‘a run for the bride, 
wedding,’ 
VIII. Tue Perritive GENITIVE. 


The partitive genitive or genitive of the divided whole de- 
veloped from the vague unindected adnominal genitive in the 
same way as the other types. When the genitive denoted the 
whole and the qualified substentive the part, this is due to the 
nature of the two substantives anc not to any particular meaning 
of the case ending. In fact it is quite possible to classify a large 
number of partitive genitives es genitives of appurtenance, since 
the part necassarily belongs to the whole. Thus in Lat. multitudo 
hominum the multitude spcker of belongs to the category of men, 
a fact which puts the example clos2 to the appositional as well 
as possessive genitive. From the latter there is only a very 
obscure div:ding line. From e. g. Skt. cyandsya paksa ‘wings 
of the eagle,’ which, though the wings are a part of the eagle, 
is classified as possessive (see I 2), we pass to e. g. O. Sax. 
séwes üdeon * waves of the sea; which might be partitive, to e. g, 
Skt. marüió vài dévünüm vicar ‘the M. are the peasants of the 
gods, which must be partitiva. The common ground between 
the two catagories is a.so shown vy the so-called chorographic 
genitive. The Gr. «gs ’Arrixrs és Oivogv ‘to Oenoe of Attica’ 
Thuc. 2. 1& is both possessive and partitive, for the deme be- 
longs to Atzica and is a pert of it. That the partitive genitive 
is close also to the genitive of material, which may be ccnsidered 
as one of its varieties, has seem mentioned under V. 

The kinship of the partitive and other genitives reveals itself 
also in the parallel compounds. The type represented by Skt. 
Av. yatavd masyangm “the scrcerars of men’ Yt. 8. 44, Gr. of 
dóuo, Toy &vJpeyrov * the unjust of men’ Dem. 27. 68, is paralleled 
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e. g. by Skt. münusa-rüksasa- * demon of men,!? demon in human 
form,’ brahma-rsi- ‘sage of priests, priest-sage, Gr. iarpó-pavris 
“seer of physicians’; with dvip ray éAcv0épev (Goodwin 230) 
‘a man of the free ones’ cf. e. g. kakoṣðaipov ‘an evil divinity, 
a divinity of the evil ones’? !* Ar. Equ. 112 ; wdvrwv dpioros * best 
of all’ Soph. El. 366 = «avr-ápwros CIG. 1355; with Lat. 
legatorum Palamedes ‘of the legati P? Dictys 1. 6 cf. Skt. 
amatya-raksasa- ‘the minister Rakshasa, of the ministers R.**; 
with Goth. all manné ‘all of men? Col. 1. 28 ef. Germ. Welt-all. 
The partitive genitive with numerals, presupposing their original 
substantival nature, e. g. in Skt. pañcaçád áçvānām ‘fifty of 
horses? RV. 5. 18. 5, Gr. éwéa xuudBes éroy ‘nine thousands of 
years? Plato Phaedr. 256 E, Lat. peditum undecim milia * eleven 
thousands of foot-soldiers? Liv. 21. 22, Goth. Prins tiguns silu- 
brinaizé * thirty pieces of silver? Matth. 27. 8, is paralleled by 
Skt. gó-dvaya-m ‘pair of cattle? Corresponding to e. g. Skt. sákhà 
sikhindm ‘ friend of friends, best of all friends? RV. 1. 30. 11, 
Gr. xakà xaxav ‘evils of evils, worst of all evils’ Soph. O. QC. 
1237, Ger. das Buch der Bücher ‘the book of books, we find 
Skt. raja-raj-*° * king of kings’ and O. Sax. thiod-gumo * man 
among the people, i. e. man of men, most excellent man.’ 

While the first origin of the partitive genitive thus is the 
same as of all the other adnominal genitives, yet it was no doubt 
associated with the adverbial genitive more closely than any 
other, for the partitive is the most common of adverbial uses, 
apd it may be difficult more often than elsewhere to be sure 
whether this genitive is adnominal or adverbial.’ Cf. Brugmann, - 
op. cit. 613, who quotes e. g. the Cretan ras 8” érixapmias QaXayxávev 
tàr jpivay, either ‘she shall receive of the proceeds, (namely) half? 
or ‘half of the proceeds.” It was probably from imitation of 
such locutions that the Greek habit of not allowing the attribu- 
tive position for the partitive genitive arose. In cther words, 


18 T£ is not claimed that these very compounds were thus felt in his- 
torical times, but only that they perpetuate types which at the time of 
the existence of the uninflected adnominal genitive were partly con- 
ceived in this way, although partly as appositional anid attributive 
compounds. 

29 This compound, like the O. Pers. gen. in æšīyabiya ciüya6iyándm 
‘ruler of rulers,’ is not always taken in this superlative sense. It may 
sometimes be equivalent to an objective genitive with the substantive, 
i. e. if it designates a king who rules over lesser kings. 


- 
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ihe predicate position, allowsble for any adnominal genitive, 
became obligatory for most kinds of Greek partitive genitives 


. because of the inflcence of the closely associated adverbial geni- 


tive, particularly because of =xamplee like the one mentioned, 
which could be interpreted d fferently by the speaker and the 
hearer. However, it must no be forgotten that there was an- 
other force tending to the same result. Th2 predicate position 
is a way of throwing emphasis upon the qualified substantive as 
well as the genitive, while the attributive position is used when 
the emphasis is on the genitive, as :s ncrmal for most adnominal 
genitives. 

That examples which are onthe torder line between adnominal 
and adverbial use cannct be tsed Zor proving the derivation of 
one from the other, as is attempted by Delbrueck and Brugmann, 
was shown p. 130. 

It is thus clear that the reletion expressed by the pido can 


in every instance be renderel by a compound, just as every 
compound consisting of a susstantive prius subordinated to a 


substantive posterius can be rendered by a genitive phrase. 


Synonymous in turn with the genitive phrase, and therefore also 


with this type of compound, s a substantive modified by a de- 


nominative adjective. Of. Wzckernagel, Mélanges F. de Saus- 
sure 137 ff., and Hirt, Handb? 317. However, from the equiva- 
lence of these three forms of eapression it self-evidently does not 
follow that one can be substiteted -or.the other at any time and 
in any language, but sometimes cne, sometimes the other w%s 
dominant. Thus Sanskrit, waich is one of the chief mines for 
compounds of every description, has correspondingly curtailed. 
its use of the genitive, not using th» descriptive and appositional . 
genitives, and the genitive of material sparingly (Delbrueck, Ai. 
Synt. 151 ff.). On the other hand Greek has developed every 
nuance of the genitive, but, however productive it has been oi 


some types of compounds, hes formed relatively few of those 


corresponding to genitive phrases. Thus far-ovpts in the sense 
“a horse’s tail? is a very vare example of its kind, although in 


‘exocentric compounds the same re.ation of the two members is 


frequent, e. g. in fov-kéjaAo: *hull-headed,  Aeovró-movs * lion- 
footed? Latin agzin has been stil more sparing in its use of 
all kinds of compounds, bui as free as Greek in its genitives, 
while German is closest to fhe Sanskrit in the formation of 
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compounds, but has limited the genitive by the encroachment of 
prepositional phrases. What is important, however, as throwing 
a light upon the origin of the genitive, is the fact that such 
compounds may embody all of the same relations as the genitive, 
and the latter the same as the compounds. Which form of 
expression dominated in the individual semantic domain and in 
the individual languages is not of interest for one seeking the 
origin of the case. Him it concerns primarily that both forms 
of expression are in themselves applicable to any particular re- 
lation. Originally the prior members of these compounds were 
uninflected genitives, of which they are, as it were, the fossil 
remains, and only after inflected genitives were introduced could 
it be a question whether to use genitive or compound. The 
widest possible use of both must therefore have been the original 
use of the adnominal genitive, for there was no indication of 
any particular meaning in its form, and mere juxtaposition of 
two substantives could suggest any possible relation. 

It is not within the possibility of this paper to show how the 
inflected genitives displaced the uninflected adnominal genitive, 
or how the adnominal and adverbial genitives are related in 
detail. A satisfactory answer to such questions could ke reached 
only if we knew the origin of all the genitive suffixes, and the 
following are therefore no more than suggestions of the lines 
along which the case developed provided the approved etymologies 
of the terminations are correct. 

Yan Wijk’s hypothesis that the genitive singular of the con- 
sonant declension in -es -os is the same as the nominative of the 
0 declension, from which the nominative singular of consonant 
stems was derived by withdrawal of the accent, syncope of the 
final vowel, and compensatory lengthening of the root-vowel 
(Streitberg's theory of the “ Dehnstufe "), seems enticing for 
cases like Skt. gāú-h Gr. Dor. às opposed to the genitive Bods 
< *Boros (cf. the Skt. nom. gava-h). Such genitives were the 
same as uninflected semantically, there being only a phonetic 
difference between nom. and gen. After this distinction became 
fixed, it was possible, however, to use this genitive with verbs 
also. Van Wijk employs most ingenious devices to explain also 
other genitives singular in this way, but here we certainly can 
not follow him, and even for the more probable cases other 
possibilities cannot be ignored, e. g. that the endings -es -os -s, 
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which were also ablatival, formed genitives only secondarily 
through syncretism, prompted e. g. by the common ground be- 
tween the two cases mentioned in parts V and VI. Cf. Brug- 
mann, op. cit. 570. In this eventuality the syncretism started 
with a much narrower adnominal sphere, and the subsequent 
history of uses was altogether different than if Van Wijk's 
theory should be right. 

However, this would concern only the genitive of the conso- 
nant stems. As far as the o declension was concerned, the case 
was different. The Latin Keltic form in -i*?? can be left out of 
account because it was avidently a local development as far as 
its appearing as a case form is concerned. Wackernagel, loc. cit. 
125 £., may be right in comparing the Skt. adverbial ending -, 
so that e. g. Lat. lucri facio would be comparable with Skt. 
vaci-kar- ^to bring into nis power (vóga-h). This would be an 
adverbial use of narrow boundaries from which the other uses 
had developed. But it could not have been-a factor in causing 
syncretism with the old uninflected adnominal genitive because 
there was no common sphere of usage. To attain to a real 
genitival function even in the Italo-Keltic required parallelism 
with another form which was parzially adnominal from the 
beginning. 

The parallelism of the two endings -so and -sio of the pro- 
nominal and o declension alongside the IE. pronouns *so and 
*sio 7+ (Brugmann, op. cit. 8355) would induce me to believe that 


20 Tf, as e. g. Schwyzer, loc. cit, and Brugmann, op. cit. 570, main- 
tain, this - is ultimately identical with the adjective suffix -iio-, its 
development was like that oi the plural genitive as accapted below. 
It is strange that under these circumstances Brugmanr could still 
think of an adnominal genitive mainly Cerived from the adverbial, for 
an adjective has for its principal functicn the qualifying cf a substan- 
tive, and gets into the predicate secondarily. As to -i, Sommer, Handb. 
d. lat. Laut- u. Formenl. 371, suggests identity of the genitival -ï and 
the feminine suffix -j (-ié-), so that e. g. IE. *guend deivi was both ‘ the 
wife belonging to a god’ and ‘the wife of a god.' In this case even 
the genitives in -7 are at least as much adnominal as adverbial in 
origin. 

*1 TE. *sio is based on the Skt. syd. As containing adjectival -io-, 
Brugmann, op. cit. 2. 2." 320, thinks the nom. must have ented in s. 
However that may be, the dropping of the s under the influence of *so 
could have taken place either before cr after they beczme genitive 
endings. 
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they were really the suffixed pronouns.? The demonstratives 
were added to the uninflected genitives for emphasis, for the 
genitive was normally accented as opposed to the governing sub- 
stantive, and this could properly be emphasized by the suffixed 
demonstrative pronouns. Cf. Hirt, Idg. Akz. 315, 318. This 
genitive could be used wherever the uninflected genitive was 
used, but also, after suffixation had become habitual, with verbs, 
so that it afforded a starting point for the development of the 
adverbial genitive. It could do this because it was formally 
characterized, while a mere stem, say with the verb *es-, would 
be taken as a predicate nominative, or, with transitive verbs, as 
a direct or indirect object, 1. e. as a primitive uninflected accusa- 
tive or dative. Cf. Am. J. of Ph. 39. 6 ff. However, the more 
usual interpretation of the genitive in -sio is that it contains the 
adjectival suffix -io-. Cf. references in Brugmann, op. cit. 2. 2. 
121. While possible and flawless from the semantic point of 
view, this does not seem to afford as good an explanation of the 
parallelism of -so and -sio, nor of the s. 

The genitive plural, which has -óm in all classes, seems to me, 
like Skt. asmakam ‘of us; a neuter singular of a derivative 
adjective. Just as combinations like asmdkam dyuh ‘our life? 
RV. 1. 94. 16 were reinterpreted e. g. ‘the life of us,’ so, to use 
a hypothetical IE. example, *régo-m ĝenos ‘the royal race’ 
could be reinterpreted as ‘the race of kings, being referred to 
the substantive *rég- Skt. raj- Lat. rég- ‘king’ instead of to 
the adjective *régo- ‘royal,’ and -om became a gen. pl. ending, 
iranSferred to any kind of stem. If added to à stems or if it 
returned to substantival o stems ** contraction resulted: -üom 
and -oom became -óm,?* and this ending in turn displaced -om 
also in consonant stems. Originally an adjectival ending, -óm 
thus had all the meanings of a denominative adjective. It 


22 For once I find myself in substantial agreement with Fay. Cf. 
Bulletin of the University of Texas no. 263, p. 48. Also see Van Wijk, 
op. cit. 68 ff. 

?3'The return of -om to o stems where it originated is parallel to the 
history of the Aeolic dative plural in -ecc:. Originating e. g. in vyéreo-ot, 
and there abstracted as a case-ending, it was not only added to other 
consonants stems, but returned to o stems: “*yeveo-eoor yeré-eoor. | Cf. 
Brugmann, Gr. Gr.? 239. 

24 This origin of -m explains why we do not find -ém alongside of it, 
corresponding to the instrumental singular -ô -ë and the ablative -öd -éd. 
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formed an adnominal genitive synonymous with the uninflected 
adnominal genitive, but could also be used in the predicate, as - 
can any adjective. ‘Thus 1: allowed all of the uses of the primi- ` 
tive genitive with the verb *es- ‘to be, as well as some other 
adverbial uses hard to defne. At least not before a detailed 
examination of the uses cf th» adverbial genitive could one 
answer the question how those meanings which are farthest from 
the adnominal genitive arose. It should be added that this 
same development would also have taken place in the genitive 
singular if those are right who insist that the singular formatives . 
were also of adjectival origin. Jf. Höfer Zur Lautlehre 92, A. 
Kuhn KZ. 15. 211, Brugmann op. cit. 571 f£., Hirt Handbuch? 
316. : 

But however we judge tie orizin of the various genitive end- 
ings, the uses of the case are best understood if the adnominal 
genitive was originally an vninflccted case of attributive determi- 
nation of one substantive by another, and if the adverbial uses 
came by syncretism with inflected cases which were largely un- 
inflected adjective formations in origin, but perhaps partially 
ablatives and uninflected genitiv2s emphasized by demonstrative 
pronouns. 


` WALTER PETERSEN. 
URIVERSITY oF REDLANDS, 


HORACE'S EQUESTRIAN CAREER * 


The military tribunate which Horace held in the army of 
Brutus was an office that was regularly held by mən who pos- 
sessed the equestrian census, the group that supplied the legion- 
ary cavalry to the army in early times and the officers for the 
legions and the allies at a later period.* Promotion to the mili- 
tary tribunate from “non-commissioned " ranks like the cen- 
turionate are, until the Empire was well advanced, almost un- 
known.” The military tribunes were chosen, with comparatively 
slight reference to military experience, either from young men 
of senatorial family who, until they were admitted to the senate 
through the quaestorship, were numbered among the equites, 
or from young men whose fathers’ possession of the equestrian 
census (400,000 sesterces) entitled the sons to perform their 
military service as officers. The former class, destined for sena- 
torial careers, was distinguished from the latter by the broad 
stripe on their tunics. They were often called tribuni laticlavin 
in their inscriptions ? to set them apart from the less eminent 
tribuni angusticlavu * who hoped for nothing more than eques- 
trian honors.” There is no evidence that military tribunes were 
ever lower in rank than the equifes, and Caesar's reference to 


* This paper is in part the result of joint work with my colleague, 
Professor E. H. Haight. To her I am indebted for several points in the 
imtexpretation of Horace and . particularly for the suggestion that | 
Horace’s words in Sermones II, 7. 53-55 are to be taken as a reference 
to himself. See her new book, Horace and his Art of Enjoyment, 
pp. 36 ff. à 

* Mommsen, Rémisches PEN I, p. 545; Marquardt, Rümische 
Staatsverwaltung, IT, p. 355. 

3 See Gelzer, Die Nobilitüt a rómischen Republik (1912), Part I. 

3 See the cases listed by Dessau, Inscriptiones Selectae, IIT, 1, p. 503. 

* This was naturally not a term of honor and therefore does not occur 
in the inscriptions. That it was used is clear from Suetonius, Otho, 10. 

* By an arrangement, dating in its first form from the year 362 B.C. 
and lasting, ib would seem, until the time of Augustus, twenty-four 
tribuni militum, undoubtedly laticlawii, the officers of the first four 
legions, were elected every year at the comitia tributa; the other tribuni 
laticlavit and the tribuni angusticlavii were appointed by the com- 
manding general, originally the consul and later either the proconsul 
or the propraetor. See Mommsen, Staatsrecht, II, pp. 187 ff. 
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a group of them as equites Romani? shows that shortly before 
Horace held the office they were as a matter of course regarded 
as knights. At the theatre they sat with the knights and in fact 
had the best seats reservel for them in the first two of the 
fourteen rows set aside for the equites.” They regularly wore 
the particular emblem of tas knights, the gold ring, which in one 
recorded case provided the means of identifying the dead bodies 
of the tribunes on the field of battle.’ 

Although writers on the Roman equites have, because of his 
military tribunate, mentioned Horace as a knight,’ such a status 
has not in general been aecepted for him by students of Horace's 
life and works.'? But there is evidence from Horace himself 
that the gold ring which he must have worn as military tribune 
remained in his possession later in life. In the seventh satire 
of the second book, a satize that can hardly be dated before 31 
B. C., Davus, the poets slave, taking advantage of the liberty of 
the Saturnalia, treats his master to a sermon on the Stoic con- 
ception of freedom, in the course of which we find the words 
(11. 58-55) : 


Tu eum proieetis insignibus, anulo equestri 
Romanoque habitu, prodis ex iucice Dama 
Turpis, 


* When, throwing aside your insignia of rank, the knight’s ring 
and the Roman garb, you, juror though you are, go forth in 


€ Caesar, B. G. III, 7, refers to a group of praefecti and tribuni 
militum who were held captive in the Gallic cities; in III, 10 he men- 
tions the same group collectively as equites Romani. 

* See the comment of Porphyrio on Epode IV, 15; Ovid, Fasti IV, 383. 

5 Appian, Pun. 104. Originally the right to wear the gold ring was 
restricted, but by the time of Augustus it was the general prerogative 
of the equestrian order. See Staatsrecht, III, pp. 514 ff. 

^ Cf. Kibler, s. v. equites, Pauly-Wissowa, column 284; Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht, I, p. 353, n. 3. 

19 Kiessling (2nd edition) ard Lucian Mueller, to be sure, admit such 
a possibility in their notes cı Sermones YI, 7, 53-55, but curiously 
enough they doubt the applicability to Horace of this passage which 
most definitely proves his status. The passage is however cited by 
Kübler, Ll c., as a reference to Horace. ` 

"The reference is of course to the right cf jury duty, the special 
prerogative of the knights. 
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the unseemly garb of Dama the slave.” In this. passage the 
slave, comparing master and man, to show that the lord is not 
more truly free than the slave, assumes for the moment only 
that Horace has indulged in illicit amours that are no more 
respectable than the slave’s open gratification of passion. Davus 
presently (ll. 72-77) makes it clear that in his accusations he 
refers not to actual experiences but to desires that were pre- 
sumably frustrated by fear of detection. "Though one of the 
scholiasts seems to think that the passage refers to Horace,” 
modern commentators, who have apparently failed to notice this 
modification of Davus’s accusation, have been unwilling to in- 
terpret the lines as a direct reference to Horace. But when 
Davus has accepted Horace’s denial (non sum moechus, 1. 72), 
adding that the slave too refrains from taking the silver plate 
that he covets, there remains nothing but the charge that his 
master has had illicit desires.” Horace certainly intends the 
reader to consider that he is the person addressed throughout. 
The reference to Maecenas in line 33, Horace’s reactions to 
Davus’s charge in 44, the contrast between master and man in 
46, the reply of Horace cited in 72, the reference again to slave 
and lord in 75, are consistent and definite. A logical interpre- 
tation of the satire compels us to conclude that Davus is direct- 
ing all that he says toward his master. It follows therefore that 
Horace was at this time accustomed to wear the knight’s ring 
and garb. Since he tells us elsewhere that.it was his habit to 
attend the ludi with Maecenas,“* who from choice always re- 
mained an eques, he evidently enjoyed another special privilege 
of the knights—the right to sit in the fourteen rows reserved 
for the equestrian order at the theatre. 

Let us consider Horace’s qualifications for equestrian rank. 


12 Of, the Pseudo-Acro scholia: Invehitur in equitem Romanum sive 
in Horatium qui, deposito habitu, ne cognoscatur, exit de adulterio 
obtecto eapite ne quis illum videat. Porphyrio has no comment on the 
lines. 

18 The play of humor in the exaggerated tirade of Davus is lost unless 
the reader notices that Davus has learned from Crispinus ianitor ihe 
Stoic manner of equating desire and consummation. Horace has sense 
enough to’ realize that in the social if not in the individual aspect there 
was an important distinction between the two. 

14 Sermones II, 6, 48: Ludos spectaverat una. 
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As far as property was concerned, he was probably eligible.!? His 
father, though described by the poet as a man in moderate cir- 
cumstances, could hardly have been a poor man. As a coactor, 
an auctioneer, he engazac in e profession that was profitable 
because of the extensive Dasiness that went through the auc- 
tioneer’s hands in the anc-ent system of distribution. The wax 
tablets containing the receipts oi Caecilius Iucundus at Pompeii 
give some insight into the extent of the transactions of one 
coactor*® The educaticnal advanzages which the father was 
able to give his son indicate zhe possession of property that 
amounted at least to the 2yuestrian census. The poet, though 
. he could hardly have maintained tke style of living that caused 
his fellow student, yourg Cicero, to find $4,000 8 year a re- 
strictéd income, doubtless Hved in Athens in a way that would 
allow him to engage in free intercourse with the sons of knights 
and senators, the group for whose society his education had fitted 
him (Sermones I, 6, 78-75). Brutus, who came to know him 
in Athens, probably felt ro hesitation on the score of property 
in giving Horace equestrian rark. 

But Horace was by Roren custom, it would seem, disqualified 
for knighthood because be was the son of a freedman. The 
evidence on the point is rot altogether clear. Until Tiberius 
passed a law in 23 A. D. that no one should have the right to the 
gold ring unless he possessed the equestrian census and was son 
and paternal grandson of 2 free man,” we hear of no definite 
legislation debarring freedoen's sons from equestrian rank. But 
since the senators were dran f-om the knights, it is very likely 
that, like the senator, the knight was expected to be the son of 
„a free-born father. For t23 senator the evidence is clear. The 
effort of the censor Appius Claadius Caecus to introduce freed- 


35 Horace's statement, Sermones IT, 1, 75, that he was infra Lucili 
censum means simply that the poet possessed a lower census rating than 
Lucilius, who, was a Romen xaight, but had wealth that was probably 
far in excess of the mininim requi-cement for the rank. Cf. the 
Kiessling-Heinze note, ad loc. Cer-sus here is not, as it sometimes is 
(see the Thesaurus), equivalent to census equester. 

15 See Mommsen, Hermes, XI (1377), pp. 96 ff. 

17 Pliny, N. H. XXXIII, 32: ne eui ius esset (the referenc® is to the 
right of wearing the gold ring! nist qui ingenuus ipse patre avo paterno 
HS occo census fuisset. Om the interpretation of the passage see 
Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ITI, p. 452, n. 1. 
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men’s sons into the senate was not altogether successful.4® The 
Roman magisterial fasti recorded the names not onlv of a man’s 
father but of his grandfather, and freedmen’s sons could not 
name their grandfathers. Although there were rare cases where 
freedmen’s.sons held high office, in general such men, even if 
they gained entrance to the senate by election to a senatorial 
office, incurred the danger of being removed from the senate by 
the censor.? It was on the whole a new departure when in 45 
B. C. Caesar, in Increasing the senate to nine hundred members, 
enrolled freedmen's sons in some numbers in the body, thus 
recognizing the growing wealth and power of the freedman class 
-, (Dio XLIII, 47). Undoubtedly he must at the same time have 
permitted freedmen’s sons who possessed the equestrian census 
to be listed in the censor’s records as equites.*° 

If, as the evidence seems to indicate, freedmen’s sons were 
normally debarred from. knighthood, it is surprising that Brutus, 
however much he may have liked the young studant of phi- 
losophy, should have showed laxness in his attitude toward the 
parentage of one of his officers. We should expect to find the 
liberator upholding rigidly the traditions that Caesar had vio- 
lated. But probably Brutus was so hard pressed for officers that 
he was ready to make some concessions to the freedman stock 
that was rapidly displacing the old stock of Italy. It is of 
course conceivable that, like the triumvirs in their appointments 
a few years later, Brutus may have bestowed the military tri- 
umate on Horace without knowing the full facts of his origin.: 
Still the. poet’s subsequent frankness about his parertage makes 

it unlikely that he tried concealment at Athens. 

_ Although the circumstances of Horace’s return to Rome after 
Philippi are all too little known, there is no reason to believe that 
he gave up even for a time the equestrian insignia that we find 
him wearing about ten years later. The office of quaestor’s 
scribe, which he bought with the remains of his patrimony after 
his family estate had been expropriated, did not carry with it 


15 Livy IX, 46, 1 and 10; Diod. XX, 36. 

1° Plut. Pomp. 13; Cicero, Pro Cluentio, 132; Dio XL, 63. Cf. Horace, 
Sermones, I, 6, 20. 

?? On the admission of freedmen's sons to equestrian rank see Momm- 
sen, Staatsrecht, II, p. 500. Kübler s. v. equites, Pauly-Wissowa 1. c. 
argues that freedmen's sons were not debarred from the knights. 
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any abandonment of his renk 2s knight. The magisterial scribae, 
of whom the scribae guaestori+ formed the most important group, 
included in their number an o2zcasional freedman and many 
freedmen’s sons, but they aiso, as the inscriptions show, had 
many knights among their members." Though individually 
some of the scribce were lower in rank, the entire body was in 
general reckoned mong the equites.2 As a scribe of equestrian 
rank Horace 7* must have worn the garb of a knight with the 
clavus of narrow breadth. He was not in line for senatorial 
office and, even witaout his disqualifications of birth, he would 


*1 Of 46 records of magisteria_ scribae in Dessau, 15 are unquestion- 
ably of equestrian rank. For a cursus much like Horace’s see Dessau 
4951a. M". Valerio M. f. Quir. Basso trib(mno) mil(itum) leg(ionis) 
III Cyreneicae scrib(se) q(uaestorio) VI primo harispici maximo testa- 
mento fieri iussit ete. For other similar careers see Dessau 1429, 1893, 
2706. A recently discovered reecrd of a soriba quaestorius who was 
probably a contemporary of Horace is discussed by Dessau, Anatolian’ 
Studies presented to Sir William Mitchell Ramsay (1923), pp. 135 ff. 

22 Cieero, In Verr. IXIL, 184. Noli hos <scribas> colligere qui num- 
mulis eorrogatis de nepotum dcnis ae de scaenicorum corollariis, cum 
decuriam emerunt, ex primo ordine explosorum in secundum ordinem 
civitatis se venisse dicunt. Cicero “Verr. III, 137) speaks of Verres's 
scribe as Cassianum iudicem ... hominem severum ex vetere illa 
equestri disciplina. ‘The scholiast on Juvenal 5, 3, says of Sarmentus; 
" the scribe mentioned by Horace, Serm. I, 5, 66: Sarmentus ... incer- 
tum libertus an servus . . . eo fiduciae pervenit ut pro equite Romano 
ageret, decuriam quoque qusestoriam: compararet. The evidence is fully 
given by Mommsen, Staatsrecht, L p. 353. 

?3 That Horace retained his connection with the scribes for some time 
is clear from Sermcnes II, 5, 36 ff. [dated 31-30 m. 0.), and there is no 
reason to believe that he ever abandoned the office, which was nominal 
in its demands and was usually held for life. The offer of a secretary- 
ship for personal letters which Augustus made to Horace (see the 
letter of Augusius, quoted by Suetonius, Vita Horat., p. 45, Reif.) was 
doubtless made with Horace’s status as scribe in mind. The scribae . 
quaestorii seem not to have been limited to the quaestor’s service but 
to have served higher magistrates as well Cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht, 
I, p. 350. The scribae who aceompanied Roman provincial governors 
and were included among tke comites (Cic. Verr. II, 27) doubtless had 
charge of personal as well as of publie correspondence, and Horace, if 
he had accepted the office that Augustus tendered him, would have had 
a status very close to heirs. See tha address to his friend Albinovanus 
as comes scribaque of Tiberius in Ep. I, 8, 2. | 
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have aroused comment if as a scribe he had sought admission to 
the senate.?* 

As a freedman’s son in equestrian rank Horace was by no 
means in an isolated position in the years between Philippi and 
Actium.” Caesar's enrollment of senators from that class had 
been continued by the triumvirs when in 39 m. c. they filled the 
rolls of the senate which had been sadly diminished by their 
proseriptions. Indeed so hasty was their appointment of senators 
that, failing to ascertain the status of some of the new members, 
they even enrolled freedmen, and, in one or two notorious cases, 
slaves who had escaped from their masters and disguised them- 
selves as free-born men (Dio XLVIII, 34). The situation of 
these years is reflected in one of Horace’s satires where a freed- 
man's son, whose candidacy for the office of tribune of the plebs 
has aroused jeers, tries to turn attention from himself by point- 
ing to a freedman who is sitting in the seats of the knights; ?9 
it finds another echo in the fourth epode where Horace, con- 
scious no doubt of his own vulnerable position, reports the in- 
dignant murmurs of the people against a former sleve who has 
become military tribune and is watching the games from the 


24M. Claudius Glicia, the freedman’s son who was dieoator in 249, 
had been a scribe. Cn. Flavius, another freedman’s son, was elected 
eurule aedile for the year 304 bui was not allowed to stand for the office 
until he laid down his post as scriba aedilicius. Cf. Piso apud Gellium 
NIL 9. For other cases see Mommsen, Staatsrecht, T, p. 354, n. 2. 

PA Vedius Pollio, the fabulously wealthy owner of the Villa Pausilypon 
near Naples, a man of fretdman stock and presumably & freedman's 
son, was & knight. See Dio LIV, 23; Pliny N. H. IX, 77. The son of 
M. Aurelius Zosimus, who was freedman of a consul of 90 A.D., held 
the military tribunate. See Dessau 1949. 

26 Sermones, I, 6, 40-41. 

‘At Novius collega gradu post me sedet uno: 
namque est ille pater quod erat meus.' 


The lines are, as the scholiasts’ comments indicate, a direct reference 
to the theatre. A knight (Porphyrio thinks it is Horace but from the 
reference to the tribune’s functicn in ]. 39 it is more probably Tillius) 
who is a freedman’s son, points to a freedman in the knights’ seats. 
Cf. the comment in the Pseudo-Acro scholia, Quare non appetam sena- 
toriam dignitatem cum habeam collegam in ordine equestri libertum. 
The point of gradu post me uno is perhaps that the speaker as military 
tribune has a right to a seat in the first two rows of the knights’ seats. 
Cf, the case of the freedman Menas whom Octavian enrolled among the 
knights, Dio XLVIII, 45. 
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knights’ seats. When the days of revolution were over, Augustus 
removed from the senate mary who had obtained entrance to it 
in the troubled years that hal jus; passed, and apparently 
checked for the future the 2nrcllment of freedmen’s sons in 
equites and senate. Nevertheless neither he nor Tiberius, in 
spite of the law which has been mentioned, seems entirely to 
have put an end to the admission cf freedmen’s sons to the 
upper orders of the state.” 

Although Horace was wearing the insignia of knighthood at 
a time when the'leaders of the Roman world were »estowing . 
high rank on men of similar parentage, he had nevertheless to 
face the scorn that the alwars conservative masses felt for his 
libertinus pater. In the candid discussion of his birth and 
station contained in the sixth satire of the first book Horace 
tells us that his office of military tribune had caused sharp 
comment on his parentage—and with some justice, he indicates. 
. Lately, he goes on to say, his association with Maecenas has re- 
newed the criticism, this zime unjustly, for he owes his position 
— not to fortune but to Maerenes’s choice of him as a friend. The 
satire is a definite declaretion on the part of the writer that he 
does not intend to turn his friendship with Maecenas to use for 
political ambition. Far fron indicating, as editors of Horace 
have asserted to be the case, tha the poet is not an eques, the 
satire becomes clearer if Horace’s status as a knight is borne in 
mind. In point of fact, if Horace had not held the rank of 
knight, a stage through which the senator had regularly to pass; 
a political eareer would not hav» been open to him,” and his 


37 On Augustus’s revision of ihe lists of the senate see Suetonius, 
Augustus, 35. Senatorum afflu:ntem numerum deformi et incondita 
turba (erant enim super mille st quidam indignissimi et post necem 
Caesaris per gratiam et praeminm adlecti quos orcifios vulgus vocabat) 
ad modum pristinum et splendorem redegit duabus lectionibus. There 
were actually three revisions, in 29, 18, and 11 x. C. 

28 Numerous inscriptions zo scns of equestrian rank were set up by 
fathers who, from the forms of taeir names and from the absence of in- , 
dications of birth, are almas c=rtainly freedmen. Cf. CIL. VI, 1605, 
1615, 1617, 31847; X, 6100; V. 4455; XII, 527. <A certain case of en 
egues Romanus who was a freeiman' s son is CIL. V, 6349. Ir time if 
a man himself was born fre» his izther's status ceased to be an object 
of inquiry. l 

2° Of course senatorial rank might have been conferred on him by 
Octavian, after the manner tħat was common in these irregular years. 
But it will be noted that Horace is speaking of ambitio. 
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declarations of lack of desire for it would not be sincere. Every 
knight was a potential senator, and, though he would have had 
to face the jibes of men if he were à man of low birth or even a 
“new man,” he might increase the breadth of the stripe on his 
tunic as a sign of his candidacy for senatorial office. . But 
Horace, though apparently friends have urged him to sue for 
office, takes warning from cases like the unknown Tillius he 
mentions (ll. 24, 107-110)— apparently a freedman’s son like 
Horace and a man who assumed again thé broad szripe on his 
tunic which he hac laid aside, and secured election to the office 
of tribune of the plebs.? From the contrast between himself 
and Tillius—now a praeclarus senator—it is altogether possible 
that Horace too had worn the broad stripe, serving in Brutus’s 
army as tribunus laticlavius, and then, like the unkrown Tillius 
and the familiar case of the poet Ovid, had diminished its 
breadth. Such a course would have been natural when Horace’s 
fortunes altered with Brutus’s defeat. Whether or rot this sug- 
gestion is correct, Horace is obviously speaking in this satire as 
one to whom political office is open. He realizes, however, that 
candidacy for office will expose him to the criticisms of the 
crowd who inquire into the family of every senator; he knows 
too that because of his-parentage he would be liable to expulsion 
from the senate if à censor like Appius examined the roll (1. 21). 
For him a desire for political preferment would be perverse and 
unworthy of his patron.** It is the part of wisdom to stay “in 
Ais own skin" (1. 22), and he does it with satisfaction in the 
pleasures of his peaceful lot and with no feeling of shame for 
his parentage.?? 


59 Cf. H. 28-9. The editors, depending on Porphyrio’s comment on 
Tilius (recepit <latum clavum» post Caesarem occisum; nam pulsus 
ante senatu fuerat), usually identify Tillius with the exiled brother of 
Tilius Cimber, one of the conspirators against Caesar's life. The 
identity is possible but far from certain. It is also possible that 
Tillius had not previously progressed beyond the stage of candidacy for 
senatorial office. The broad stripe was a sign not only of senatorial 
rank that was achieved but also of candidacy for such rank. Compare 
the case of Ovid (Tristio IV, 10, 33 ff.). 

“LL 51-2: prava ambitione procul. Though the construction is with- 
out parallel, the phrase must be taken as an amplification of dignos. 
Ambitio for a man in Horace’s position would be prava. 

22 Professor Haight, op. cit., p. 42, has suggested that Horace, in C. 
III, 16, is referring to his renunciation of a political career. 
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-With the practical good semze that characterizes his whole life, 
Horace decided then to live, -ike his high-born patron, angusti 
clavi fine contentus.** The knowledge of his rank and of his 
decision not to seex higher Eonors is of interest for the under- 
standing of the poet. His constant expressions of preference 
for a life devoted zo literary pursuits and quiet enjoyment be- 
come more genuine and sincere if one realizes that he might 
really have aspired to a potitical career. His expressions of 
comradeshio with Maecenas taxe on a new meaning if we picture 
him, clad lke his patron in toga and zunie with narrow stripe, 
sitting in the knights’ seats at the theatre beside the man he 
calls decus equitum, or appearing again by Maecenas’s side in 
the public processions and c@remonies in which the equestrian 
order took part. 


Lcr Ross TAYLOR. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


TH+ SUIONES OF TACITUS 


Cap. 44 of the Germania af Tacitus is devoted to the Suiones 
or Swedes. The capter reacs as follows: * 

Suionum hine eivitates ipsc in Oceano praeter viros armaque 
classibus velent. forma navium eo differt, quod utrimque prora 
paratam semper appulsui frontem agit. nec velis ministrani nec 
remos in ordinem -ateribus ediungunt: solutum, ut in quibus- 
dam fluminum, et mutabile. ut res poscit, hine vel illino re- 
migium. est apud illos et op-bus honos, eoque unus imperitat 
nullis jam excepticnibus, non precario iure parendi. nec arma, 
ut apud ceteros Gezmanos, in promiseuo, sed clausa sub custode, 
et quidem servo, quia subitos hostium incursus prohibet Oceanus, 
otiosae porro armatorum manas facile lasciviunt: enimvero neque 
nobilem neque ingenuum, re libertinum quidem armis prae- 
ponere regia utilitas est. 

The corclusion of cap. 46 likewise is to be taken with the 
description of the Suiones. The passage reads thus: * 


39 Velleius II, 88. C. Maecenas ... vixit angusti clavi [fi]ne con- 
tentus. . 

1 Sixth ed. Schweizer-Sidler, pg. 30 f. 

? 0f. K. Müllenhotf, Deutsche Altertumskunde II 7 ff. and IV 511. 

* Ed. cit. p. 81. 
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Suionibus Sitonum gentes continuantur. cetera similes uno 
differunt, quod femina dominatur: in tantum non modo a liber- 
tate, sed etiam a servitute degenerant. 

Tacitus, in cap. 40, had already approached Scandinavia from 
the west. His Nerthus amphictyony is to be located on the 
Jutland peninsula and the Danish islands. But he does not 
mention the Swedes in this connexion. He comes to them later, 
by way of the east. He considers the Swedes to be a group of 
civilized communities (civitates) located tpso «n Cceano, a phrase 
which Hutton * translates ‘not on but in the ocean? We may 
conclude that the Swedes lived on islands somewhere in the 
eastern part of the Baltic. One is naturally reminded of the 
Alands, and since in fact the Swedes, from the earliest times to 
-the present day, have held the Alands and the neighboring pro- 
vince of Uppland (these were indeed the origiral seats of the 
tribe), we are justified in concluding that Tacitus or his in- 
formant had in mind (however vaguely) the true home of the 
Swedes of that day. It is of some significance that Tacitus tells 
us about the Swedes immediately after he has finished telling us 
about the Hast German tribes. He evidently associated the 
Swedes with these East Germans, not with the Nerthus amphic- 
tyony. And here Tacitus was undoubtedly rigbt. From time 
immemorial the Swedes have looked to the east. It was through 
the eastern (i. e., the Vistula) trade route that they came into 
contact with the more civilized South. Both geographically and 
culturally the Nerthus group and the Swonum civitates were 
fütther apart than one might think. I have pointed out else- 
where ° that the western traders, and hence the western sources 
of the historians and geographers, knew nothing of the Swedes. 
It is not surprizing, then, to find Tacitus dealing with the 
Nerthus tribes in one section, with the Suiones in a different 
section of his narrative. 

Editors are wont to read into Tacitean locutions much that 
is not there. Thus, we find the following annotations in the 
Schweizer-Sidler edition: 

Suionwm civitates: unter diesem Gesamtnamen fasst Tacitus 
die Völker der skandinavischen Halbinsel zusammen... . 

* See his Germania in the Loeb Classical Library. 

5 American Journal of Philology XUV 364 f. 
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ipso m Oceano: man g-aurie Scadiaavia sei die grösste der 
Inseln im sinus Codanus, e-nex. Teil dee Oceanus. 

But Tacitus never uses the name £cadinavia in any of its 
. forms. We have no reason to 5elieve hə had ever heard of such 
a country, whether as island cr as perinsula. And even if he 
had, he would hardly hare zat tae Ewedes there. The first 
person to locate the Swedes in Scandinavia was the 6th-cy. his- 
torian Jordanes. Both Plint and Ptclemy knew a good deal 
` about this *islarid," but neither mentions the Swedes in con- _ 
nexion with it. In truth, Urpland and the Alands were so far 
to the northeast that the anciznts did not associate thém with . 
Scandinavia, which they looked upon as ons of the islands of 
the Danish archipelago. anc to this very day the name, in its 
native form Skaane, retains its specal association with the . 
southern end of the peninsula, achough the Latin (i e, the 
learned) form has come zo d2 us3d in a more general sense. 
‘And although in later times fhe Swedes extended their domains 
southward, in the Ist cy. as in the 5th they were still confined 
to their original seats in the remote northeast—Uppland and 
the Alands. One is by nc means warranted, then, in assuming 
that Suiones is a colective name Zor the pecples of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. 

We have seen that Tacitus. whan ke says the Swedes lived 
‘ipso in Oceano, probably meant to locate them on a group of 
islands. He seems to have hed in mind an island group, rather 
than an island of continen“al Cimensiors (as was the Scadinavia 
of Pliny). The inhabitart cf a small island may very well “be 
conceived of (by a species cf hyperbcle) as more or less im- 
mersed in the sea. And if (ke Swedes lived on small islands, 
each island would form a separate community, and we should 
have an easy explanation for Suiorum civitates.. Moreover, the 
Swedes in fact lived on smal islands in those days, as they do 
still, viz, on the Alands and the numerous islands along the ' 
coast of Uppland. The region in question was the original home 
of the Swedish nation, as ve have szen, Our conclusion becomes 
obvious. The Tacitean description and localization of the home 
of the Swedes agrees with the facts and must be taken as accu- 
rate, so far as it goes. But it apzlies to the Swedes only, just 
as Tacitus says, and must not be extended to cover the tribes of 
the whole peninsula. Least of all are the Swedes to be located 
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on an island Scadinavia of which Tacitus presumably knew. 
nothing, since he never mentions it. 

Tacitus goes on to picture the Swedes as a maritime nation, 
a nation with a fleet. This fits in well, of course, with what has 
gone before. A nation which inhabits a group of islands must 
have ships and make much of its communications by sea. . But 
- with ships goes commerce. In the next passage, moreover, we 
learn: est apud illos et opibus honos, and such wealth as the 
Swedes had must have been accumulated through trading, as the 
natural resources of their own country were limited enough. 
Under “trading ” in those days piracy was included, of course, 
but the activities of the Swedish merchants were doubtless for 
the most part legitimate. A; any rate, Tacitus represents the 
Swedes as a people peaceful and law-abiding indeed. Their king 
is an absolute monarch, who even keeps them disarmed, en- 
trusting all weapons to the care of a slave. The motivation 
which Tacitus gives for the submission of the people is inter- 
esting. These value riches, and it is for this reason that the 
monarch has all power. And he is able to take the extreme step ` 
of disarming his subjects, because his realm has perpetual peace 
by virtue of the protection which the sea affords. Tacitus thus 
gives us an idyllic picture (of a sort). He describes a people 
among whom the cult of peace and prosperity has been carried 
to its logical conclusion. For the sake of wealth these people 
-~ have sacrificed everything else. Internal strife and even political 
dissension might have a bad effect on business. ‘Therefore all 
power is given over to the king, without restriction. Even the 
weapons of the people are surrendered into his hands, to make 
. assurance doubly sure. And these weapons are commiited to the 
custody of a slave! 

This picture is a work of art, not a piece of historical research, 
It is too perfect to be true. Tacitus has interpreted his facts, it 
would seem, in terms of a Roman business man’s governmental 
ideals. ‘These ideals he was far from sharing, of course; his 
presentation is therefore subtly satirical, though the satire is so 
cunningly veiled that most readers miss it altogether. Particu- 
larly neat is the ottosae porro armatorum manus facile lasci- 
viunt. “And the final sentence is a little masterpiece—a per- 
fectly objective statement which yet intimates with exquisite 
clarity what must be the outcome of such despotism and such 
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servility. As for the postscriot >n the Sitones, this is of course 
a plain statement of the case. In the Sitones the vicious doc- 
trines of the Swedish (anc the Roman) business men come to 
fruition—and to decay. 

What were the facts which T=citus interpreted in this clever 
fashion? First of all, we krow irom later records thet the chief 
god of the Swedes was Frer-, a zod of fertility, peace and pros- 
perity. The Swedish roya. house traced its descent from this 
god, and the most important fuaetion of the Swedish king was 
to ensure prosperity by ga:ning the favor of Freyr.* If other 
means failed, the king h:msel= might be offered up as a sacrifice 
to Freyr, indeed. Some stch fertility or prosperity cult, then, 
doubtless lies behind the respec; for wealth of which Tacitus 
tells us. Moreover, as we have scon, the Swedes were a maritime 
pecple, and doubtless made money at trading. They thus had a 
certain amount o2 wealth over azd above their crops, flocks and 
herds. The following passage irom the Heimskringla is also 
often cited as having some 5saring: 

I Svípjótu var pat forn landsiðr, meóan.heióni var par, at 
hofudsblét skyldi vera at lU 5sólzm at gói; skyldi pa blóta til 
friðar ok sigrs konungi sírim, ok skyldu menn pargat sækja 
um alt Svíaveldi, skyldi par þá ck vera ping allra Svía; par var 
ok þá markaðr ok kaupsteire ok stóð viku." 

Certainly this combination of religious festival ard market, 
undertaken on a huge scale, mus: have impressed strangers with 
the riches and the power of the Swedish king, at whcse capital, 
Upsala, the great meeting was keld. We do not know whether 
the “ thing ” or meeting in juesiion was already the custom as 
early as Tacitus’s day, but it maz well have been. Moreover, as 
Müllenhoff among others kas pointed out? the Swedish king 


9 Our chief source of info-mzrion -ere is the Heimskringla of Snorri 
Sturluson, the leelander. 

T Olafssaga helga cap. TT. Morris and Magnusson translate: In 
Sweden it was an ancient custcm, while the land was heathen, that the 
chief blood-offering should be at Upsala in the month of Goi; then 
should be done blood-offering for 2eaee and victory to their king. 
Thither folk should seek fram ze waole realm of Sweden, and there at 
the same time withal should be the “hing of all the Swedes. A market 
and a fair was ther2 also, whid. lasted for a week. 

8 On. cit. IV 502. 
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was called einvaldr ‘monarch’ because he levied taxes (for the 
maintenance of the religious rites) upon the whole people, 
whereas the local chieftains of course had authority each over 
‘his own district only. The power of the einvaldr was however 
by no means absolute. Indeed, he had little authority, apart 
from that involved in his religious functions. When Tacitus 
makes of the Swedish king an absolute monarch, then, he is dcing 
service to art rather than to history. His climax is excellent but 
his accuracy is dubious. One may note that as Tacitus proceeds 
eastward he finds a steady increase in the power of rulers and a 
steady decrease in the liberty of subjects. The Gotones regnan- 
tur paulo iam adductvus quam ceterae Germanorum gentes, 
nondum tamen supra libertatem. Gotones, Rugii and Lemovii 
are characterized by their submission to kings. When we reach 
the Swedes, we find the power of the king absolute, and liberty 
lost. .Among the Sitones the final stage of servitude has been 
reached. Here, then, is a perfect climax, ending in a denoue- 
ment as artistic as one could wish. But the whole works out too 
well to be convincing. 

What suggested to Tacitus the absolutism which he lays upon 
the Swedish monarch? The considerations already advanced 
hardly suffice to explain the inspiration, though they do explain 
the way in which the artist worked the inspiration out. The 
key to the problem is to be found in the disarmament, I think. 
A king who disarms his subjects must surely have absolute 
power—so Tacitus doubtless argued, and with some justice. Even 
more striking was the use of a slave as custodian of the weapons. 
What basis of fact can we find for these, the determining traits 
of the Tacitean account? From Tacitus himself we learn that 
during the progress of Nerthus the tribes of the amphictyony 
non bella ineunt, non arma sumunt, clausum omne ferrum. The 
same practice obviously prevailed among the Swedes during their 
religious festival; we may assume, then, that Tacitus, misled by 
some trader’s inaccurate report, or to suit his own artistic pur- 
poses, made this temporary disarmament into something perma- 
nent. “As for the slave, he was probably ‘the keeper of the royal 
armory or treasury {in which of course the chief valuables were 
the weapons) . The story of king Aun’s slave Turni, as told in 
the Heimskringla, when put beside the statement of Tacitus, 
makes it clear that from time immemorial the Swedish kings: 
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had used slaves as keepers of their weapons. As the tale is thus 
of some importance, I wil quote kere that part of it which 
concerns us: 


Egill hét sonr Auns ins zamla, er konungr var eptir föður 
sinn í Svíþjóð; . . . Tunmi hét þræl hars, er verit hafði með 
Aun inum gamla. féhirðir hans. En er Aun var andaðr, þá ték 
Tunni óf lausafjér ok gróf í jóro. En er Egill var konungr, pa 
setti hann Tunna med prelim Górum. . . .? 

Tunni was thus a slave entrusted with the custody of the 
royal hoard. That he rebelled, wher deprived of his office, has no 
direct bearing on the 'lacitean passage, but is nevertheless of 
some interest, as it shows that in Swedish tradition some memory 
was preserved oi a slavs wio became a person of importance 
enough to lead a rebellion egain:t the king himself.!? 

One may infer, then, thai Tae tue had heard of a slave who in 
fact was keeper of the reyal hoard out who for Tacitus was the 
keeper of all the arms of tas realm. If so, his mistake here is 
to be taken in connexion with Lis other mistake about the dis- 
armament of the people, of course. The two together formed an 
excellent basis for the story of the Swedish king’s absolutism. 
And this story, once conceived, was made the nucleus of a politi- 
eal progression which served admirably to knit together the 
accounts of the various Jerman tribes from the Gotones to the 
Sitones. The Tacitean aceeunt of the Suiones owes much to 
the conditions of Romar scciety. w-th its absolute monarch, its 
slaves in high plaee, above ali its business men and their poligicel 
ideals. At the same time the narrativas is built up out of genuine 
historical material, matarial which our artist has not altered 
beyond recognition, fonder -hough he was of rhetoric than of 
truth. 


Kump MALONE. 
Tre JOHNS Hopkins 'JNIVERSITT. 


? Ynglingasaga cap. 26. Morris and Magnusson translate: Egil was 
the name of the son of Aur who wes king in Sweden after his father. 
... He had a thrall high: Tunni, who had been with Aun the Old, 
and was his treasurer; but when Aun the Old was dead, then took 
Tunni abundance of his wealth anc. bur?ed it under the eanth. But 
now when Egil became king he set Tinni amid the other thralls. 

29? For earlier discussions pf skese points, see my Literary History of 
‘Hamlet I 33 f. and the writers zbere referred to. 
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AEIA — “FLOCK,” * HERD? 


Steph., Thesaurus, Vol. V, edd. Hase, W. and L. Dindorf, 1842- - 
46, quotes passages which prove that the word Aeía “ plunder,” 
* booty,” has also the meaning “ flock ? without any connotation 
of plunder. The citations from Diodorus XIX 21 and 97 (sic: 
“96” is a misprint) are especially convincing, for the context 
in both cases tells strongly against the idea that the flocks were 
thought of as “ plunder.” 

This article has apparently been overlooked by the editors of 
some texts which have been discovered since it was published. 
In 1893 Mahaffy was obliged to emend the text in order to in- 
terpret vAaxitixdy Actas mpoBdrov which he encountered as the 
name of a tax paid by a military settler in Egypt (P. Petrie IT, 
page 37) ; but it means simply “ guard-tax on a flock of sheep.” 

The word Aca appeared again in an inscription from Cyzicus 
on the Propontis, published by Cecil Smith and R. de Rustafjaell, 
Journal of Hellenic Studies. 22 (1902) p. 194. (Reprinted by 
Dittenberger, OGI 748, with important contributions to the in- 
terpretation.) The inscription is a list of favors conferred: upon 
the city of Cyzicus by Philetaerus son of Attalus, the founder 
of the Pergamene dynasty. The sentence which interests me 
here (lines, 8-12) reads: Eat Bovdarridov, woreuntelons "rijs 
xepas, aréAcay THs Aetas Pral rev Aowrüv dy dreoxebacay Jai Boar 
dv dyopdoavres èk ris abroU eEqydyovre: “ During the hipparchy 
of Bouphantides, when the land had been ravaged by war, (he 
gave to the city) exemption from taxation of the flocks and of 
the other things which they sent away (for security: of, Ditten- 
berger’s note) and of the cattle which they purchased and took 
out from his territory.” The people of Cyzicus, being attacked, | 
sent away into Pergamene territory not their “plunder” but 
their own flocks and other movable property for protection 
against the enemy. i 

‘In 1906 Grenfell and Hunt, without knowing the passages 
cited in Stephanus or the Cyzicene inscription, arrived at the 
correct interpretation of the phrase åroypap) Aeías in P. Hibeh 
T 38. 2, but could not regard it as certain. Their translation, 
“return of a flock( ?)," is certainly correct, and their question- 
mark may be omitted. 
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Aela occurs in the sam» sense, withovt any connotation of 
plunder, in BGU III 1012 (2nd century 5.0.) and in an un- 
published Cornell papyrus which my teacher, Professor Wester- 
mann, has kindly brought zo my aiention (P. Corn. Inv. No. . 
39; 128/9 a.p.). This lest document will be included in the 
forthcoming volume of Cornell papyri, edited by Westermann 
and Kraemer. 

It should not be forgottem that rela also kept the older mean- 
ing “plunder.” Hxamzles are cited by Grenfell and Hunt in 
their note on P. Hibeh T 38. 3. 

The related word Anis, -3:« underwent a similar development, 
as may be seen by consulting Liddell and Scott. The transition 
from “ plunder” to “ flock ~ urder the conditions of Greek life 
is too obvious to require explanetion. 


WirnLiAM F. EDGERTON. 
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REPORTS. 


RivisrA DI FILOLOGIA E DI ISTRUZIONE Crassroa, Vor. LII 
(1994). 


. Pp. 1-28. Filodemo contro l'estetica classica. A. Rostagni. 

Continuation of an article begun in Vol. LI 401. This instal- 
ment diseusses the criticism of Neoptolemus and the Peripate- 
tics. See Ch. Jensen’s Philodemus: Ueber die Gedichte, Fünftes 
Buch, Berlin, 1923. For Jensen's text, XIII 3, Rostagni pro- 
poses, máyros Kal mpórepov &Aeyov, ÖT erev dppoviay . . . KOUK 
&vetAero Oci£at KTÀ. 


Pp. 29-44. La lettera degli Scipioni agli abitanti di Colo- 
fone a Mare. Maurice Holleaux. Discussion of an inscription 
found about ten years ago at Notium (D. C. H. 1915, pp. 47- 
48). It contains a letter addressed to the people of Colophon. 
It seems to have been written about the time of the battle of 
Magnesia, by L. Cornelius Scipio Asiagenes, consul in 190, and 
his brother P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus. This inscription 
makes it extremely probable that the letter to the Heracleotes 
of Laimos (now in the Louvre) was written about the same 
time, by the same two Scipios. M. Holleaux would restore the 
beginning of the Louvre inscription as follows | Aejx:os Kopyndios 
Xkuriov] erpaTqyós tratos "Popaiov [kal IlómAtos Xkuríev dder| dds 
KTÀ. 


Pp. 45-63. Grossi e piecoli commercianti nelle liriche di 
Orazio. U. E. Paoli. Horace's mercator’ is rather a Greek 
£psropos than any Roman merchant. In Od. iii. 1. 27, * Arcturi 
cadentis impetus, he adapts the. Greek mercantile formula per’ 
*Apxrovpov. * Nauta’ is sometimes vatkAnpos. The ‘navis His- 
panse magister? of Od. iii. 6, 81, is vaékAgpos. He is perhaps 
introduced into the picture as a type of wealth, but Horace 
means that even the humbler ‘ institor" is made welcome when 
he can pay the price. In line 25 of this Ode ‘iuniores’ is 
probably the object, and ‘adulteros? predicate. 


Pp. 64-79. Contributo alla storia dei martiri militari. G.. 
De Sanctis. Discussion of the trial of the centurion Marcellus 
(see Analecta Bollandiana, XLI 257 fŒ.). The whole proceed- 
ing probably took place at Tingis (now Tangiers). 


Pp. 80-86. Una legge romana contro la pirateria. M. A. 
Levi. The Delphic inscription with reference to piracy, Suppl. 
Epigr. I 38, cannot be the Lex Gabinia de uno imperatore con- 
ira praedones constituendo of B. C. 67. It probably belongs to 
one of the years 99 to 96. l 


Pp. 86-91. Ancora sui Persiani delP epigone. Angelo Se- 
gré. The Hépoat ris ervyovns of late Ptolemaic documents and 
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Alexandrian documents oi the Augustan age were apparentl 
not all Persians. Their legal gatus was better than that of th 
native Egyptians, in that they could not be made &yéio excep 
by contract or agreement. 


Pp. 91-95. Scavi azchealogici nel Comaechiese. P. Ducat: 
A preliminary report of the excavation of a fourth-centur 
cemetery near Comaeckio in 1622 and 1923. This has yielde 
Greek vases, Etruscan broaze’ sandalabra, tripods from Vule 
ete. 


Pp. 96- 99. La missione E T italiana in Creta. 1 
Halbherr. A brief report of tae work of the Italian Arehae 
logical Commission in. Crete for the years 1921-1928. Th 
Commission has been mainly ceeup:ed in the collecting of ne 
material for its Sylloge of Cretan Inscriptions. More than 
hundred new inscriptions have been assembled, some of thex 
of considerable interest: from Phalasarna, a dedication i 
honor of Ptolemy Eusrgedes and Queen Berenice, the firs 
monument referring to the Lagidae vet found in western Crete 
from Haghios Kyrkos, a tragment of a treaty between Kin 
Magas of Cyrene and the city 5f the Orioi, our first and onl 
evidence of political retinas bstween Crete and Cyrene befor 
the Roman périod; from Sortyna, ten lines of a decree (loni 
boustrophedon) orderirg i gererel- ee of the harbo 
. during an epidemic; ere. 


Pp. 100-144. Reviews and book-notices, notes and com 
ments, list of new books rezsivec. , 


Pp. 145-174. Fra Epicurei e poeti. Ettore Bignone. Su 
plementary notes to Uscne-x Ezicursa. Discussion of Donatus 
comment on Terence, Angðria, 95€-961—which should #reac 
“non enim aliunde venerant, sed apud se ipsos < habent e 
quibus beati » sunt semper "; : Fetronius, 132; Anthol. Pal. I7 
359 and IX 360 (Posidippos a-d M»trodoros). 


Pp. 175-191.  Isota2hia atomica. —Onorato Tescari. 0: 
Epicurean speculations as 2o the velccity of atoms. 


Pp. 192-209. Appunti di eronologia delfica del secolo in 
Giulio Beloch. POE and. revision of all the lists so fa 
proposed. 


Pp. 210-232. Ianus Cugini e catichità del culto. Giuli 
Giannelli. The official recognilioi of Ianus in the state re 
ligion came in compara; sively laze. Je was probably the lates 
of the ‘ dr indigetes selecti" j 


Pp. 233-246. A proposiio di una suova ediziohe di Lucrezi 
Alberto Chiari. Discussiœ of the new edition of Lucretiu 
by Hermann Diels. 
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Pp. 246-248. Amonre nelle Supplici di Eschilo. Giorgio 
Pasquali. Line 212 of the Supplices probably refers to an 
Egyptian sun-god Amonre. 


Pp. 249-288. Reviews and book-notices, notes and com- 
ments, list of new books received. 


Pp. 289-306. Da Clistene a Temistocle. Gaetano De Sanc- 
tis. Defence of the tradition of the three parties at Athens 
(represented by Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 18, 4) and o- the ‘ com- 
munis opinio? as to the relation of the sea-power of Athens to 
her democratic constitution (Xenoph. Ath. Pol 1, 2; Arist. 
Pol. V, p. 1804 a). 


Pp. 307-340.. Municipium Aurelium Durostorum. Vasile 
Párvan. An inscription recently found near Silistra fixes the 
date of the elevation of the Canabae Aeliae to the rank of * mu- 
nicipium Aurelium" between. Feb. 169 and Nov. 176. Duro- 
storum continued to be an important Roman centre even in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. ` 


Pp. 341-849. Etrusci Haruspices. Vincenzo Costanzi. Ci- 
cero, De Div. i, 92, and Valerius Maximus, i, 1, record the 
sending of Roman youths to Etruria to be trained as haruspices. 
Cicero's ‘sex’ should be changed to ‘decem.? The ‘ Etrusci 
haruspices” were not always or everywhere Etruscans. Cp. 
Tacitus, Ann. xi, 15. | 


Pp. 850-382. Studi intorno a Seneca prosatore e filosofo. 
L. Castiglioni. Criticism of E. Albertini’s and A. Bourgery's 
recent studies of the composition and style of Ser.eca’s prose. 
Textual notes on the De Ira and the De Vita Beata. 


Pp. 383-898. Note critiche ad Epicuro. Ettore Bignone. 
Te*tual notes on Ep. ad Herod. 42, 46, 57, 75; Ep. ad Pythocl. 
104, 107, 109; Kupia dea XXXV and XXXVII. 


Pp. 894-432. Reviews and book-notices, notes and com- 
ments, list of new books received. 


Pp. 433-472. La battaglia d'Azio. Aldo Ferrabino. An in- 
teresting attempt to reconstruct the various ancient explana- 
tions of the result of the Battle of Actium. In the course of 
the battle C. Sosius retired from the left of Antonv’s fighting- 


line. Hence Horace’s expression “ puppes sinistrorsum citae," 
Epod. IX 20. 


Pp. 473-513. Claudio e i.Giudei d'Alessandria. G. De 
Sanctig. Discussicn of a letter of the Emperor Claudius to 
the people of Alexandria, published from a papyrus in the Brit- 
ish Museum by H. Idris Bell, London, 1924. The date is fixed 
by the proclamaticn of the Praetor of Egypt who ordered its 
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publication (Nov. 10, A. D. 41). The last part of it treats of 
the relations between the people of Alexandria and the Jews 
of that city. The Jews formei a political community of them- 
selves—a otorynpa Or rodirzupa atroredés. Under the Ptolemies 
they had received toy woArrefa with the Alexandrians, but this 
did not abolish their roAiveye with its special privileges. There 
is nothing in the letter te ixply that they did not enjoy the 
full right of citizenship. 


Pp. 514-524. Note eri-icke a Mareo Aurelio, a Democrito, 
al * Moretum." Ettore Eignone. Textual notes on M. Aur. 
I 16, II 6; IV 27, VIII 3, VIII 38, VIII 41, VIII 52; Democr. 
A 143 Diels; Moretum, 6C (here zead * areis? for aeris’). 


Pp. 525-576. Reviews ard book-notices, notes and com- 


ments, list of new books received. 
W. P. MUSTARD. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


NEUE JAHRBÜCHER FÜR DAS KLASS. ÅLTERTUM, Vor. XXVI 
^ (1923). 


Pp. 1-15. Alfre] Wiedemann, Die Entzifferung der Hiero- 
glyphen. On Sept. 27, 1923, 2 century had elapsed since 
François Champollion announced to the French Academy his 
decipherment of the Eg7otian aieroglyphies, and this date 
marks the birthday of the science of Egyptology. Wiedemann 
gives an account of the previous attempts to unlock the historic 
- secrets of this mysterious gri»: since the 15th century, in which 
the Greek translation of Horzpollon was published, and then 
passes on to a biographie sk2cch of Champollion himself, who 
died at the early age of 41. It was reserved for Richard Lepsius 
to complete his work and dexons:rate for all time the correct- 
ness of Champollion’s system 5f cecipherment. 


Pp. 15-31. Johannes Ceffcken, Die griechische Aufklärung. 
The author shows ir a brief survey of Greek philosophy from 
Thales to Demokritos that the Sorhis‘s were not, as is generally 
assumed, the pioneers of int2lectual enlightenment in Hellas, 
but that the Ionian thinkers, Empedocles, Araxagoras and noted 
physicians were the precursore of liberalizinz tendencies in the 
field of science, religion, and ethics. Particularly interesting 
are the striking anelogies in the intellectual development of 
um and modern Europ» which Geffeken discusses at the 
close. j 


Pp. 31-39. Fr. Miinzer, Review of Cichorius’ Römische 
Studien. 
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Pp. 49-58. Helmut Wocke, Gerhart Hauptmann: Ein Gang 
durch die Festliteratur. A review of the voluminous literature 
called forth by the 50th anniversary of this famous author. 


Pp. 59-64. Reviews of K. Joél’s Geschichte der antiken 
Philosophie, Vol. I (1921) (W. Nestle); O. Schréder, Pindars 
Pythien erklärt (1922) (E. Bethe). 1 


P. 64. Otto Kern, Der Schluss der ATPEIAON KAGOAOS. 


Pp. 65-76. H. Diels. Anaximandros von Milet. Another 
posthumous paper. The importance of this early thinker is 
strongly emphasized, special stress being laid upon numerous 
tenets of Anaximandros in which he anticipated the discoveries 
of modern science. A eulogy of Diels by one of his American 
pupils, W. A. Heidel, is appended by the editor. 


Pp. 77-88. Paul Schoch, Kultur- und Wirtschaftsgeschicht- 
liches aus dem Hellenistischen Deios. A careful economic study 
based upon the epigraphie evidence furnished by the Delian 
temple archives with instructive side-lights upon the cultural 
‘conditions of this famous isle. | 


Pp. 89-106. Hans Morth, Die Renaissance in Tiecks ‘Vit- 
toria Accorombona.’ After an account of the sources of this 
historical novel, among which Webster’s tragedy ‘The White 
Devil or Vittoria Corombona’ exercised a very powerful influ- 
ence, the author proceeds to an analysis of the novel and points 
out in detail in what way the aged poet endeavored to reproduce 
the cultural characteristics of the Renaissance. 


Pp. 107-126. Wolfgang Martini, Entwicklungsgesetze in der 
Geschichte des Schrifitums. A thoughtful essay. After an 
historical introduction regarding the law of development opera- 
tive in mental activities, the thesis is elaborated that in litera- 
ture we also meet with constantly alternating periods, in which 
two psychical antinomies, the intellect and feelings, struggle for 
_ the mastery. The predominance of the one or the other is accu- 

tately reflected in the style and character of the literary or 
artistic products. Copious examples are adduced in illustration. ` 


Pp. 127 f£. Reviews of A. Schulten’s edition of Avienus’ Ora 
Maritima and of Schulten’s Tartessos: Ein Beitrag zur ältesten 
Geschichte des Westens (1922) (Heinrich Renkel). 


P. 128. Otto Kern, Zu Goethes westöstlichem Divan. 


Pp. 129-152. O. Schroeder, Die Religion Pinders. A lecture, 
admirable alike in style and. substance. The distinguished 
Pindarie scholar deals with the poets attitude toward the 
Olympic hierarchy, the minor deities, demigods, religious ab- 
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stractions, oracles, cults and k ndred topics. Among the Olym- 
pians Apollo occupies dy ier the most prominent place. 
Pindar’s theology is still anteinted by skeptical doubts and his 
eschatology is simole. There is, in his extant poems at least, 
scarcély a sign as yet cf wnat the Greeks call dacdarpovia. 
While Pindar is, of course a Em believer in oracular divination, 
necromancy and magic seem i: have been unsympathetic to him, 
and all traces of primitive “stishism and tree cults are absent. 
The conclusions at which Se-roeder arrives can be easily verified 
by the citations given in the Sotnotes, for dudprupoy oddty defde. 


Pp. 153-168. Richard’ H2mze, Die horazische Ode. To 
secure a clear idea of the character of an Horatian ode Heinze 
enumerates and discusses in full five fundamental points which 
differentiate it from the mzcarn lyric. (1) The ode is, with 
six exceptions, addressed sc a hearer or reader. (2) The 
fictitious person is regacded as actually present. In other 
words, the ancient ode is primarily dialogic, the modern more 
in the nature cf a soliloquy. (31 The ode does not purpose to 
acquaint the imaginary addressee with personal information. 
It is not autobiographical (=) Horace, like Aleaeus, therefore 
practices a far greater restra_ot than the modern lyrist in the 
revelation of his own innermcst feelings. (5) The ancient ode 
was meant to be sung to tre arcorapan-ment of the lyre. 


Pp. 169-181. Otto Paiorar, Der Prolog im Himmel in 
Goethes Faust. The artisle is an attempt to show how Goethe 
eame to borrow tke basic moit of the * Prolog im Himmel ” 
from the “ Book of Job.” 


Pp. 182-191. Reviews o= A. von Gerkan, Das Theater von 
Priene als Einzelanlage and :n seiner Bedeutung für das hel- 
lenistische Bühnenwesen (1921) (A. Rumpf); G. Neckel, Die 
Ueberlieferungen vom Gctte Salder (1920); R. Meissner, Die 
Kenningar der Skalden (121) (F. Niedner). 


P. 192. Brief communications by Paul Rtibesame and Harry 
Mayne. 


Pp. 193-209. W. Schur, Zwei Fragen der älteren römischen 
Verfassungsgeschichte. “he zwo problems discussed in detail 
pertain to the military foundation of the Centuriae (pp. 198- 
201) and to the dietatorslrp, the consular tribunate and the 
consulate. An analysis of t3: article cannot be given in a few 
lines. The author clears.to meny moot points and his con- 
clusions run counter to the well-known views of Mommsen on 
the subjects in question. 


Pp. 209-229. P. Geigermtiler, Harmonien und Disso- 
nanzen bei Dio, Plutarco —x»€ PF'avorin. These three famous 
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contemporaries present numerous and striking points of re- 
semblance in their character, ideals and opinions. Their com- 
mon aim was to educate and elevate their fellowmen, albeit 
they do not always employ the same means to accomplish this 
end. Of the three, Dio Chrysostomos possesses the greater 
energy and infectious enthusiasm. 


Pp. 229-285. A. Dyroff, Die Philosophie des Gaudeamus. 
A learned philological skit which might almost be regarded as 
& parody on certain subtle “ Quellenuntersuchungen," if the 
author were not so evidently in earnest. The oft-recurring 
thought of the evanescent character of all things terrestrial as 
expressed in the line * ubi sunt qui ante nos in mundo fuere? ? 
of the old and still popular student song is traced back through 
Mareus Aurelius and Lucian to the Cynic Menippos of Gadara. 
Horace’s Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona multi etc. and the 
celebrated passage in Lucr. III 1025- 1052 are also said to 
have been inspired by Menippos—“ nebenbei, to quote the 
author's own words, * ein Fingerzeig für die Zeit der Quelle des 
Lucretius!” It is strange that Dyroff overlooked F. Villon’s 
Ballads of Old-Time Lords and Ladies, in which the old róros is 
treated at length repeatedly, the stanzas ending with the refrains 
“ But where is the doughty Charlemaine? ?, “ The wind carries 
their like away," and the famous “ But where are the snows of 
yesteryear? ” | 


Pp. 236-240. G. Mayer, Lenaus Raubschütz. An appre- 
ciation of the art of this visionary ballad. 


Pp. 241-258. Reviews of Carl W. Blegen, Korakou, a pre- 
historic settlement near Corinth (1921); G. Rodenwaldt, Der 
Fries des Megarons von Mykenai (1921) (F. Studniczka) ; "V. v. 
| Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Pindaros (1922); B. Schweitzer, 
Herakles: Aufsätze zur griechischen Religions- und Sagenge- 
schichte (1922) (E. Bethe); T. Frank, Vergil: A Biography 
(1922) (R. Heinze) ; Fritz Knapp, Die künstlerische Kultur des 
Abendlandes (1922) (Otto H. Brandt); Adolf Hauffen, Johann 
Fischart, Band IT (1922) (Alfred Goetze). 


Pp. 255-258. Carl Loewer, Die Antinomie der reinen Ver- 
iuit in Sehillers Braut von Messina. 


l ALFRED GUDEMAN. 
MUNICH, GERMANY, 


REVIEWS. 


Franklin Edgerton, The Paazhatantre Reconstructed. An at- 
tempt to establish the lost original Sanskrit text of the most 
amous of Indian stozy-eellect.ons on thé basis of the prin- 
cipal extant versions. Text, Critical Apparatus, Introduc- 
sion, Translation. Volumei1: Text and Critical Apparatus. 
Volume 2: Introdrction ard Translation.’ (American 
Oriental Series: volumes 2 and 3.) Published by the 
American Oriental Society. Lew Haven, 1924. 


The history of Pa3catamira studies has up to the present been 
marked into epochs by the pcblicetion of two books. The first 
was Theodor Benfey’s Penischatcnire (Leipzig, 1859), which 
exhibited as far as was possible at shat time the extent to which 
the Paficatantra had permeated the fiction literature of Asia and: 
Eurcpe, and thereby ineugurated the study of Comparative 
Literature. The second was Johaznes Hertel’s Das Paticatantra, 
seine Geschichte und seine Yerbraitung (Leipzig, 1914). The 
latter contained practical_y a1 th: available information about 
the literary history of th» Paficatantra, its many versions and 
their interrelationships, although it did not attempt to duplicate 
the work already done for the Kalila wa Dimna (the Western 
Asiatic versions of the Daiteatarira) in vol. 2 of Chauvin’s 
Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes ou relatifs aux Arabes publiés 
dans l'Europe chrétienne de 1310 & 1885. 

This work of Professor Jidgezton seems likely to mark a 
third epoch. It aims to supoly & want, the lack of which has 
been keenly felt. For the origing. text of the Paficatantra, or 
even an approximation, i» not preserved for us. Nor are he 
chances good for disccvezing a WS of it. In fact, the proba- 
bility of getting a text of th» crig-nal seems so slight that Pro- 
fessor Edgerton's attempt to -estore it is thoroughly justified. 

The method of restcring, or reconstructing, the lost original 
is in brief to compare the texts of the older or more independent 
versions, and to estzblish their cc-imon precipitate as the hypo- 
thetical original. This method is sound. The Tantrakhyayika, 
the Southern PPaneztantra group, the Brhatkathà versions, and 
the Pahlavi recension es preserved in its descendants, have well 
distinguished traditions, arc provide a satisfaetory basis for 
such work. It is true that not al these streams of descent are 
always of equal value; and :t sometimes takes a nice sense of 
discrimination to decide which comes nearest the original, or 
which pair, in many cases, is z0 be preferred to the other. There 
is expansion, omission. eorrcptio-; but the minute and pains- 
taking examination of them in eomparison with one another 
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makes it possible in a surprisingly large number of cases to 
deduce the exact wording of their common source, and in nearly ' 
all other cases to deduce the sense.. 

The most gratifying feature of the work is the presentation in 
small bits and assembling of the material on which the recon- 
struction is based. This is done in a “ Critical Apparatus,” 
printed on the same page as the reconstructed text and just 
below it. Since the variants are numerous and lengthy, this 
part of the work is the largest and represents the most labor. . 
No pains have been spared to make it accurate and it can be 
relied upon. With the aid of this Apparatus i; is possible with 
comparatively small trouble for any scholar to exaraine Professor 
Edgerton's reconstruction critically and appraise it, and also to 
examine and appraise any new MS of a known or hitherto un- 
known Paficatantra version that may be discovered. As a kind 
of index to the reconstructed text and the Critical Apparatus 
there are a Conspectus of Stories (vol. 2, pp. 190-191) and a 
Conspectus of Text Units (vol. 2, pp. 192-258). By examining 
this latter table it is possible at a glance to determine the por- 
tions of the individual recensions on which the reconstruction is 
based, and also to determine the degree to which each recension 
represents the original. The Critical Apparatus and the Con- 
spectus of Text Units should be essential tools for all further 
work on the literary history of the Sanskrit versions of the 
Pañcatantra. . 

Paradoxically, a less valuable feature of the book is the actual 
text of the reconstruction. Sound as are the methods of Pro- 
fessor Edgerton, accurate as is his application of them, free of 
dogmatism as are his conclusions, nevertheless the fact remains 
that the printed text cannot be accepted unquestioningly as that 
of the lost original, nor does Edgerton himself expect us to 
accept it. By the use of typographical devices he indicates what 
he regards as certain and what as uncertain, whether as concerns 
wording, sense, or even mere reproduction of something, possibly 
different, which he thinks stood at that place in the text, although’ 
we cannot determine its sense. Thus, while the verses are in 
general free of doubt, the prose is something like fifty per cent 
uncertain as to exact wording, and five to eight per cent “ cannot 
with certainty be attributed to the original.” The percentage of ` 
sentences, phrases, or words that “may fail to reproduce even 
the general idea of the original, altho the evidence shows that 
the original had something where they stand,” is much smaller. 
That means that Professor Edgerton himself is doubtful whether 
his printed text actually reproduces the original. Nor would it 
be possible to reconstruct any text that would be wholly satis- . 
factory. There would always be an element of subjectivity that 
would prevent the acceptance of such a work with the confidence 
inspired by the original work. A scholar would not be likely to 
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content himself with the readtrg of th» reconstruction; he would 
always want to consult the readings cf the versions on which it 
is based. Any restoration of he Paficatantra, valuable though 
it might be, could never be £x adzquate substitute for the lost 
original. 

One of the most important features of Professor Edgerton's 
study is the new light it throws upon the question of the inter- 
relationship of the varicus recensions of the Paficatantra. 
Hertel in his Das Paficataatra. pub_ished a genealogical table of 
the versions which, it is trug, was at orce questioned by Edgerton 
(A. J. P. 86. 253 ff.) but not finelly refuted to the satisfaction of 
all scholars. Hertel’s theories. were based upon the examination 
of a small number of seleczed sasseges and were not conclusive. 
Edgerton now tests these theeries by all the passages, refutes 
them, and establishes his cwn genealogical table on the basis of 
these new studies. There can be no question as to which method 
is the sounder, or which results are the preferable. 

The chief points of diffsremse between Edgerton and Hertel 
are indicated by the former ir vol. 2, pp. 10 i., whilst his genea- 
logical table appears in tie same vclume, p. 48. The prime 
disagreement lies in the fact chat Hartel considers all the ex- 
isting Paficetantra versions to be descended through two streams, 
one cf which gave rise to the Tancrikhyayika, the other to all 
the remaining extant recensious ; of these two traditions that of 
the Tantrakhyayika is by jar the preverable. Edgerton, on the 
other hand, thinks that there are focr streams of descent, namely, 
Tantrikhyayika (with Textus Simo.iecior and Pürnabhadra), 
the Southern Pafüeatantra group, the Brhatkathá, and the Pah- 
` lavi, and “ positive agreement hetween versions belonging to any 
two of these constitutes prumz faciz evidence of the reading of 
the original Paficatantra." That means, accordingly, that 
Tantràkhyüyika has no pos-ticr. of preference. After examining 
the evidence brought forward ky Ecgerton (vol. 2, pp. 89 ff), I 
can only say that I agree. Ir fact, my own work on Book II 
of the Paücatantra had alrezacy led mə to believe that such was - 
the case; although I would have made one reservation. I would 
have looked upon the Jain versions (Simplicior and Pirna- 
bhadra) as comprising a fifth independent stream of descent, ex- 
_ cept where Pürnabhadra was o>viously directly under the influ- 

ence of Tantrakhyayika. Hcvwever, after studying Edgerton's 
arguments (vol. 2, pp. 72 fi.), I agree that the Jain versions be- 
long within the 'lantrákhzáyisa tradition. It does not seem 
that it will be possible for Hertel to defend his table against the 
mass of evidence Edgerten bas presented or to destroy the 
genealogy that Edgerton hes established. ; 

To some degree the general eXect 5? Professor Edgerton's book 
is marred by the frequent refazencz to Hertel's theories and to 
- Hertel. It is true that Hertel hac tc be refuted and his erro- 
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neous notions shown to be such, and it seems to the reviewer 
that Edgerton has done this work well; but it would perhaps 
have been better if this refucation had been done in journal 
- articles, to which reference could have been miade in the book. 
Future users of the book will hardly want to spend much time in 
examining the disputations with which Hertel’s errors are ex- 
posed and the Tantrükhyayika is ^ put in its place.” They will 
be more interested in the constructive portions of the book, which 
make it valuable as a work of reference. Moreover, if such 
matter had been relegated to a journal article, the compass of 
the work might have been so reduced that it could have been 
put in a single volume. 

There are, of course, a number of minor points on which any 
reviewer might disagree with Professor Edgerton. In the case 
. of the present reviewer these disagreements chiefly concern the 
choice of wording in uncertain cases. For example, there are 
the names of the crow ministers in Book IV. Edgerton adopts 
the readings Uddivin, Adivin, Samdivin, and Pradivin, which 
are found only in Somadeva, rejecting the agreement of Tan- 
trikhyéyika and the Southern Paficatantra on Uddipin, Adipin, 
etc., although he prints his text in such a wav as to indicate 
that his reading is not certain. His reasons, as stated in vol. 2, 
pp. 152 f., are in brief that the latter group of names, derived 
from the root dip “to shine," are not good crow names, while 
the former group, derived from the root d$ *to fly? are. Nor 
can the root dip in these forms be extended in its use to mean 
“brilliant (intellectually),” for the crow ministers are not 
- brilliant, but stupid. I do not think his reasons final. It is 
true that the names from the root dip would not parallel the 
corresponding names of the owl ministers, which are good names, 
but ij is not after all necessary that the parallelism between the 
nàmes should be complete. Also, the crow ministers are not 
stupid. Their advice is merely inferior to that of Cirajivin, 
who, however, is not only intelligent, but in the story’s eyes is 
a positive political genius. Their remarks are thoroughly in 
accord with the teachings of the books on mit? (polity); his, as 
he himself states (Section 119), surpasses that found in the 
authorities. The one objection that can be made to the adoption 
of the names in dip is that of making the root mean “ brilliant ” 
in an intellectual sense. To do so, one has to refer to Pali 
derivatives meaning “commentary” or to the word Diparhkara 
(Light-Maker), a title of the Buddha, none of which is satis- 
factory. ‘Nevertheless, the fact remains that the Hindus them- 
selves found the names appropriate to crow ministers, although 
we do not see the precise twist of meaning they gave them. 

Again, in the case of the puzzling story Book II, 2, “ Husked 
Sesame for Husked,” it seems to me that both Edgerton and 
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Hertel have no; fully a»pre-ialed the main point. In the 
original Paficatantra zke boisi was not that husked sesame was 
exchanged for husked or r wahusked ; the point was that there 
was any exchange at al. This is all that is properly deducible 
from the catch verse aad the sr; itself. After husking sesame, 
one would not naturally vant > exchange it; nor, further, would 
one want to exchange w—ite ssSame,—which is the kind usually 
used as a grain food,—tct bleck sesame, which is usually em- 
ployed for the manufect-1e of oi.. 

However, the pointing out =f differences of opinion on minor 
points does not impai- tae wc-th of the book as £ whole. It is 
in general authcritative and zrobably the most scholarly work 
ever produced on the Pa3catadrt. 


W. Norman Brown. 
THE JOHNS HoPEINS UNIVERSIT 





The Works of Aristctle, Translated into English under the 
Editorship cf W. D. Ross €°. Vol. XI (pp. 1354-1462) : 
Rhetorica, by W. Rhrs Faberts; De Rhetorica ad Aleran- 
drum, [by] E. S. Forzer; De Poetica, [by] Ingram 
Bywater. Oxford, Carerdon Press, 1924. 


This noble enterprise zes cm apace; though, oddly enough, 
while the presert volanse shxild close the series, Volume I, 
„which will contain the Icz:cal -reatises, has yet to appear. For 

the rest, the only par:s still tə be issued are these: Vol. VII 
~ (the Problems) entire; -n Va. IL, the Physica; in Vol. III, 
De Anima; and in Val. LX, tze Nicomachean Etitcs. We can 
not complain. Is is omiy & tritute to the interwoven pattern of 
Aristotle’s thougat thet, for example, we miss the T'opigs and 
Sophistical Refurations—rot te say the Nicomachean Hthics— 
when we approach the end 5f tke series and take up the Rhetorie. 

The translation of th: Aetoric is masterly. Professor 
Roberts was eminently well-fied for his task; and those who 
are acquainted with his fine work or ‘Longinus?’ (1899), 
Demetrius (1902), and “Honrsius (1910), will egree that, in 
view of the difficulties, he has sow even surpassed himself. The 
treatise On the Sublime, if i> crallenges a modern writer to 
equal its style, is at al erents dy nature readable. The Aristo- 
telian treatise is not. In long rtretches it is terribly condensed, 
at its worst it is ebrupi and thorny, and at best it is not smooth 
Greek for the specialis: bowveve mature. The reviewer, who is 
no adept, had translated in mamuecript one-half of the Rhetoric 
before learning that Professor Roderts had begun and virtually 
finished his work, ever t= ihe -esding oi proofs. My estimate 
therefore is not haphazerc. Jee version, posthumously issued, 
is often admirably terse 231 trie, but the editor, Sandys, failed 
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to compare it systematically with the text; and the number of 
omitted phrases is disconcerting. Welldon’s, which is ampler in 
style, and at times a better rendering, nevertheless on the whole 
is not so good; and it is out of print. There was room for a 
new translation. Professor Roberts has aimed at a golden mean, 
which is not quite midway between Jebb and Welldon, and he is 
so careful and felicitous that, without having consulted either 
(while engaged with this undertaking), he has mede a signifi- 
cant advance upon both. Like King Alfred, he translates word 
for word when that is desirable, and’ sense for sense when there 
is need to amplify. He has come near to making the Rhetoric: 
a readable English book as a whole. This notable achievement 
gratifies and disturbs the reviewer— who nevertheless may vet, 
thanks to private encouragement from Professor Roberts, com- 
plete a labor which has a different aim from that of the Oxford 
iranslation. 

We may note one or two special points. It was a happy 
thought to render the recurrent word rézos, not by ‘ topic,’ or 
‘commonplace,’ but by ‘line of argument, and to clarify the 
subject yet more in the Index (s.v. ‘argument, lines of"). 
Helpful footnotes contain alternative translations of other words, 
explain various diffieulties that are not purely verbal, and give 
the necessary references to works and persons that are men- 
tioned or cited by Aristotle. Indeed, the space accorded to 
footnotes and introductory matter is more genercus than has 
been usual in the series. An excellent abstract (pp. vii-xv) is 
given by way of Contents. There are thirteen pages of Index. 

Of the few adverse criticisms we might record, only one is 
important enough for mention. In 1411°18-20 we read: ‘ There 
is also the iambic line of Anaxandrides about the way his daugh- 
ters put off marrying— 


E 


My daughters' marriage -bonds are overdue.’ 


Jebb and Sandys made the same mistake. As I pointed out 
five years ago, in A.J.P. XLI. 50, ‘The daughters (riv dvyarépwv) 
are the maidens (ai rap6évo.) of Anaxandrides only in the sense 
‘that they figured in a comedy by this poet’; they might well 
be the daughters'of Danaus in a comic treatment of the Sup- 
pliant Maidens. Elsewhere, in a note on 14192'84, Professor 
Roberts cites my article as it was reported to him by Mr. 
Greenwood for its bearing on the joke about Nicon the harpist, 
and emends the Greek in accordance with my suggestion: it 
would have been well to consult A. J. P. at first hand. 

' For want of technical knowledge I must rapidly pass over the 
translation by Professor E.: S. Forster of De Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum. The translation is clear and smooth. The trans- 
lator may be reminded that ‘first’ is a good English adverb; 

there is no call i in 1434°34 to write ‘firstly. Here again there 
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is a useful Index, though we can make liztle of the reference to 
‘Enthymemes’ under 144) 11. 

The last unit in the volcme, and in the series, is Bywater’s 
well-known translation cf taz Poetics. The general editor has sup- 
plied it with a brief abstract (Contents), footnotes, and an 
Index; otherwise he leads as tc think that it has heen, exactly 
reprinted from Bywater's monumental edition of 1999. I have 
noted but one, slight, Ceviasion, in 1447'18, and this is toward 
a more precise following o2 she order of words in the Greek; the 
change does not occur in (he reprint of 1920— the booklet with 
a Preface by Gilbert Murray. The reverence in which the 
memory of Bywater is heic at Oxford is naturally great; but 
it is a question whether the truest reverence for the scholar and 
his effort might not hav» bzen shown in further deviations. The 
former co-editor of this series, Professor J. A. Smith, might 
well have asked for one o> two. see his article of last summer 
in the Classical Quarterly XVIII, 165-8, and see also my article 
(which, if he had known of it, would have saved him from writ- 
ing his).in Classical PEtlol:gy XIII (1918). 251-61, revised in 
An Aristotelian Theory. sf Comedy (1922), pp. 290-305. 
Further, the brilliant emercati»ns of Gudeman in Philologus 
LXXVI. 239-65, and his German translation of the Poetics 
(Leipzig. 1921), must be -eckored with by any one who under- 
takes to publish an Erglish trenslation; his article in Satura 
Berolinensis (1924), po. 33-60, probably reached England too 
late to be of service. We may be sure that Bywater himself, 
had he lived, would haze made due use of work that appeared 
in the fifteen years betveen 1909 and 1924, or at all events in 
the interval since 1911 when he separately issued his Greek text 
of 1909. In particular, ke docbtless would have rapented his 
own chief violence to the sradit:onal order of the text, namely, 
bis transposition, in the English rendering, of four tines, 
1456'7-10, to a point ater u£xp. ro? réAovs in 145532, wherein 
he followed the bad op:nier of Susemihl. It seemed to me in 
1913 that my *Amplidec Version’ (p. 62) made clear the 
sequence of thought in 14&5£'3-1), and absolutely vindicated the 
traditional order of the fowr lines in question; and I have since 
found no person, and no argument, to shake my interpretation 
of the sequence. This interpretation, after all, has the best of 
arguments on its side, in tàzt it makes sound sense, sustains the 
manuscripts, and is sustairel by them. Bywater’s translation is 
so good — such an imorcvement, ior example, upon that of 
Butcher—that it deservas 7a be made a little better. And some 
members of the school 3e set in motion at Oxford are so com- 
petent in the text of Aristo cle that, like him, they should be 
very wide-awake for hinzs that may reach them from other small 
corners of the world. 


LANE COOPER. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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(1) Galeni In Hippocratis Prorrheticum 1, De comate secundum 
Hippocratem, In Hippocratis Prognosticum. — Ediderunt 
Hermannus Diels, Ioannes Mewaldt, losephus Heeg. Lipsiae 
et Berolini in aedibus B, G. Teubneri. MCMXY. Pp. 
xxxii + 490. M. 27. 


(2) Paulus Aegineta. Edidit I. L. Heiberg. Pars Prior. Libri 
I-IV. Pars Altera. Libri V-VII. Lipsiae et Berolini in 
aedibus B. G. Teubneri. MCMXXI, MCMXXIV. Pp.x-- 
388; vi -+ 414. M. 41. 


(3) Quinti Sereni Liber medicinalis. Edidit Fridericus Vollmer. 
Lipsiae et Berolini in aedibus B. G. Teubneri. MCMXVI. 
Pp. xxiv 4-80. M, 5.20. | 


(4) Marcelh De medicamentis liber. Recensuit Maximilianus 
Niedermann. Lipsiae et Berolini in aedibus B. G. Teubneri. 
MOMXVI. Pp. xxxv -+ 368. M. 20. 


Of this list 1 and 2 belong to the Corpus Medicorum Grae- 
corum, bearing the numbers V. 9, 2 and IX. 1 and 2; and 3 and 
4 are numbered II. 8 and V. in the Corpus M edicorum Lati- 
norum. 

lt is possible here to do no more than notice these volumes, a 
critical examination of which would require many pages. For 
our purposes it is perhaps enough to say that the texts here 
presented are edited with the solid scholarship which charac- 
terizes both these important series. 'The treatises of Galen fell 
to scholars whose competence is everywhere recognized, and their 
work is such as to increase our debt to them. “Presumably this 
is the last number of the Greek Corpus to which Diels was 
permitted to make a considerable contribution; but his influence 
will be felt more or less even in those which have not yet been 
definitely taken in hand, because he planned the whole. Changes 
in detail are inevitable, ‘because the work of the scaolar is never 
final. When one edits a text, one naturally studies it with 
special care, and may find it other than one supposed. Thus 
there may be a gain to scholarship from the preparation of a 
critical edition quite aside from the improved text. Some years 
ago, when I was oecupied with Hippocrates, I read Galen’s 
commentaries with some care and noted many peculiarities, 
which I meant to take up later, if time and strength sufficed ; 
among other impressions I noted in particular that Dept rpodas 
was almost certainly spurious. It is therefore with relief and 
satisfaction that I now observe that this judgment is confirmed 
by Dr. Nelson, of Upsala, who undertook that treatise for the 
Corpus. In like manner Ilepi yvgóv has been found to be 
falsely attributed to Galen, and both treatises are therefore to 
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be included with others of -he kind in vol. XI. Heiberg’s edi- 
tion of Paul of Aegina is altogether admirable. "To appreciate 
the gain resulting from tke new editions one has only to com- 
pare them over a dozen paz:s with the best texts hitherto avail- 
able. The new Corpus is -udispensable to all who need to con- 
sult the ancient medical wz-ters, and to that class belong many 
who do not suspect it. 

The Puschmann Instztute of Leipzig is to be commended for 
its support of the Latin Corpus. ‘The works of Serenus (or 
Serenius?) arid Marcellus do not oi course have a substantive 
value comparable to thet cf the major madical treatises of the 
Greeks, but there was unquectionably need of dependable editions 
of them, and in those provid=d by Vollmer and Niedermann that 
need is fully met. Tke :mdiees to these volumes will prove 
interesting to Latinists ani will probably tempt many to read 
the texts themselves. 

W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


The Clausulae in the De Civitate Dei of ‘St. Augustine. A Dis- 
sertation ete. bv the Rer. GRAHAM REYNOLDS. The Catho- 
lie University of America, Washington, D. C. (— Patristic 
Series, Vol. VIL.) 1984. Pp. xi, 65. 


This careful and methocical study is a welcome addition to 
our knowledge of the rales governing the clausula; it is the 
mature fruit of an incidental suggestion to a Yale under- 
graduate. Utilizing the methods of Bornecque, Zielinski, and 
A. C. Clark, RgxNOLDs proves that in the City of God, Augus- 
tine’s clausulae are “ both naetrical and rhythmical, for both the 
distribution of the quant ties and the position of the accents are 
regulated by constant anc ecnsistent laws." Incidentally he gets 
confirmation of fecerimcs and illius, hutúsmodi and quodám- 
modo, and much else in-ere:fing to the student of late Latin. 
It is a pity more Amerizars do not engage in similar studies, 
which need no large library, and are most illuminating. Prof. 
oe should be congrarated on this valuable addition to 

is series 


CHARLES Upson CLARK. 
NORTH HATLEY, QUEBEC. i 
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Il Codice 490 della Biblioteca Capitolare di Lucca e la Scuola 
Serittoria Lucchese (Sec. VIII-IX}: Contributi allo 
Studio della Minuscola Precarolina in Italia. Di Luter 
SCHIAPARELLI. Roma, presso la Biblioteca Vaticana. 1924 
(== Studie Testi 36). Octavo. Pp. 115; 8 plates. 


lt was an exeellent idea to reissue in this inexpensive series 
SOHIAPARELLI'S introduction to the costly facsimile volume (IL 
of the Codiees . . . Bybliothecae Vaticanae) devoted to the 
famous Lucea MS of the Liber Pontificalis. This composite 
book is intensely interesting paleographically, for in the num- 
erous hands—rustie uncial, semiuneial, semicursive, cursive, 
minuscule, in all possible intergradations—observers long ago 
noted a strong Spanish (Visigothic) influence. SCHIAPARELLI 
subjects this to a searching analysis, and comes to the tentative 
conclusion that the Lucca scriptorium had among its instructors 
Spanish calligraphers, driven out by the Moors. Lucca, he 
thinks, would be for the Visigothic hand in Italy a center such 
as Bobbio was for the Insular. One is tempted to bring into 
connection with this center the Visigothic MSS in Verona, La 
Cava and Monte Cassino; at any rate they ought to be reéxam- 
ined for traces of Luccan provenance. Twenty-two photographie 
facsimiles throw all necessary light on the text, which is most 
valuable to all students of early Latin paleography. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK. 
NortH Hatley, QUEBEC. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Autran (C.) Introduction à Pétude critique du nom propre grec. 
Trois fascicules. Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1925. 20 fres. each fascicle. 


Carpenter (Rhys). The Greeks in: Spain. London, New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co, 1925. viii -+ 180 pp: $2.00. (Bryn Mawr 
Notes ang Monographs VI.) ` 

Euripide. Tome IV. Les Troyennes, Iphigénie en Tauride, Électre. 
Texte établi et traduit par Léon Parmentier et Henri Gregoire. Paris, 
Les Belles Lettres, 1925. Pp. 25 + 244 double pages. 20 fr. 


Gaselee (Stephen). An Anthology of Medieval Latin. London, 
Macmillan and Co., Lid., 1925. Pp. xii -+ 139. 7/6 net. 


Grant (Mary A. The Ancient Rhetorical Theories of the Laughable. 
Madison, 1924. (University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature, No. 21.) 166 pp. 


Greek-English Lexicon, compiled by Henry George Liddell and Robert 
Scott. A New Edition. Revised and augmented throughout by Henry 
Stuart Jones with the assistance of Roderick McKenzie and with the 
coöperation of many scholars. Part I: A-—’A7ofSairw. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press; New York, Oajord University Press, American Branch, 1925. 
44 +- 192 pp. $3.50. 
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Hamilton (Alfred Porter) Compounds of the Word “Cow.” Uni- 
. versity of Pernsylvania diss. “Philedelphia, 1923. 59 pp. 8°. 


Hespéris. Archives berbères et Bulletin de l'Institut des Hautes- 
Études Marocaines., Année 1334, 8e Trimestre. Paris, Larose. . 


Héeg (Carsten). Les 3are2atszis. Une tribu nomade grecque. I. 
Étude linguiszique. Thése .. . de l'Université de Copenhague. Paris, 
Édouard Champion; Copankague, V. Pio-Pool Branner, 1925., xx + 
311 pp. 


Inscriptiones Latinae Chr.etianas Veteres. Edidit. Ernestus Diehl. 
Fasc. 5. Berlin, Weidmarn, 1325. Pp, 321-400. M. 3.75. 


Inter-Ameriea, English: ""olure VIII, No. 4, April 1925. New 
York, Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Jewish Quarterly Review. Fol. XV, No. 1. July 1924. Philadelphia, 
Published by the Dropsie Coleege for H ebrew and Cognate Learning. 


Journal of Education aad zke Sckool World.’ March and April, 1925. 
London, William Rice. 


Language. Journal of the» Linguistic Society of America. Vol. I, 
No. 1, “March, 1925. Baltimore, Waverly Press, Inc. 


Lindsay, W. M. Palaeozrapaia letina. Part III. London, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 19S¢. (St. Andrews University Publications, 
XIX.) G6 pp. 15 plates. 


Lowe (Clarence George). The Manuseri»t Tradition of Pseudo- 
Plutarch’s Vitae Decem Ocatcrum. Urbana, Published by the University 
of Ilinois Press. (Universicy of Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, Vol. IX, November, 1924, No. 4.) 53 pp. $1.00. 


Mannix (Sister Mary Dolocosa:. Sancti Ambrosii Oratio de Obitu 
Theodosii. Text, Translation. Introduction and Commentary. A diss. 
Washington, D. C., The Catsclic University of America, 1925. Pp. 
=a + 166. (The Catholic Waiversity of America, Patristic Studies, 

ol, TX.) . 


Meyer (Ernst). Die Grensen der hellenistischen Staaten in Klein- 
asien. Zürich, Leipzig, Orell *iiss!:, 1025. Pp. xvi-+ 186. M. 16. 

Philolegical Quarterly. Val. IV, No. 2, April 1925. Iowa City, 
Published at the University oy Towe. 


Platon. Oeuvres complétes. Tome VIII, 3e partie. Le Sophiste. 
Texte établi et traduit per auguste Diès. Paris, Lés Belles Betires, 
1825. Pp. 267-300; 301-3391 (Jouklə pages). 14 fr. 

Pocket Oxford Dictionary 3f Current English. Compiled by F. G. 
Fowler and E. W. Fowler. Oxford, Clarendon Press; New York, Ozford 
University Press, American 3-0nch*, 1925. xvi + 1000 pp. $1.50. 

Ranulf (Svend). Der eleaztche Satz vom Widerspruch. Kjgbenhavn, 
Kristiania, London, Berlin, Cyldendalske Bognandel, 1924. 222 pp. 8°. 


Schulz (Otto Th.) Die -ehtazitel und Regierungsprogramme auf 
römischen Kaisermiinzer. Paderborn, Ferdinand oe. 1925. 
(Studien zur Geschichte ané Kultwr des Altertums, XIII. Bd. 4. Hft.) 
x -+ 124 pp. 

Seg] (Fr.) Vom Kertrites bis amus Eine Gestimmung des 
Weges der Zehntausend duch Armenien. Erlangen, U. Büttner. 60 
pp. M. 1.20. 

Southey (Robert). Tke Lives and Works of the Unedueajed Poets, 
edited by J. S. Childers. Lorcon, Eumphrey Milford; New York, Oc oford 
University Press, American Franch, 1925. . Pp. xv Hi 214, $1 20. 0° 
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PHILOLOGIC AND LINGUISTIC STUDIES. 


1. The Historical Nucleus of the Odyssey. 


B. Niese said in his book (p. 250) on the development of 
Homeric poetry (1882) that it seemed a desperate undertaking 
to find a historical nucleus in the Odyssey. I have always ad- 
hered to the principle that there may be a substratum of reality 
in the most fanciful legend? (PAPS 45, 162+; 48, 361-364. 
368:).! Horace (Ep. 2, 8, 151) says that Homer veris falsa 
remiscet, Strabo (149) and Thucydides (1, 10. 21) speak of 
the embellishments of the poets. The exaggerations and em- 
broideries may be due to the ancient mariners, and their tales 
lost nothing in their travels; but the poets combined the stories 
so that they clustered about a central figure. Both Odyssey and 
the Babylonian Nimrod epie (ZDMG 69, 171, 14)* are based 
on yarns of Tartessian adventurers who may have sailed from 
southwestern Spain (Plato's Atlantis) to the North Sea and the 
Black*Sea in the fourth pre-Christian millenary (JAOS 43, 126. 
163; AJP 45, 257; WZKM 31, 286). The secret of the route 
to the Cornish tin-mines was jealously guarded by the Tartes- 
sians; they spread all sorts of rumors illustrating the dangers 


2The following seven brief communications are abstracts of papers 
presented at the monthly meetings of the Johns Hopkins University 
Philological Association during the academic session 1924/5 cn Oct. 16, 
Nov. 20, Jan. 15, Feb. 19, Mar. 19, Apr. 23, and May 21, respectively. 

2'Ph, v. Scheffer, Homer und seine Zeit (1925) p. 12 says: Viel mehr 
in Mythos, Legende und Sage ist Wirklichkeit als wir rationelle Men- 
schen von heute glauben. 

3 For tht abbreviations see vol. 43 of this JOURNAL, p. 238, n. 2, MF 
— Marti Festschrift (Giessen, 1925). — 

* Of. EB 12, 185; B. Meissner, Die Kultur Babyloniens und Assy- 
riens (Leipsie, 1925) p. 72, and below, p. 208. 
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. of sea-traffic beyond the Strzits of Gibraltar (Schulten, 
Tartessos 49).5 

In the Odyssey, the Cimmerians (== Cimbrians, Cymry, Ori- 
means; cf. Language 1, 1"| are said to live in perpetual dark- 
ness, while in the country of the Læstrygonian cannibals the 
nights are so short that th» shepherd driving his ficck out meets 
the shepherd who is drivirg the flock in. Ibn Battütah" de- 
scribes the shortness of ta nights in Bolgary, 4 m from the 
western banks of the Volga, in the latitude of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. In the Shetland Islands, which represent the ultima 
Thule? the summers are ehmost nightless, print being legible. at 
midnight. Even in the extreme south of Norway there is no 
darkness from the end of April to the middle of August. In 
winter, on the other hamec, tke sun dces not rise above the 
horizon of the North Cape =rom Nov. 18 to Jan. 23. A northern 
island on the cuneiform map of the world, published in the 
translation of Hzektel (p. 101; ef. CT 22, 48) in the Polychrome 
Bible, bears the statemen afar Samas lâ innamaru, a place 
where the sun is not sen Foth Cornwall (Cassiterides) and 
Scandinavia (Scandia) w2ze rezarded as islands (AJP 45, 363; 
46, 172). 

As to the cannibalistic charazter of the Lestrygones, we must 
remember that the inhabitants of some of the paleolithic caves 
in France seem to have been man-eaters. Strabo (201) and 
Diodorus Siculus (5, 22, 3) speak of cannibalism in Ireland 
which means the land of the Iberians (AJP 45, 258), The 
name of the Ambrones, i. 2 the inhabitants of Amrum or Amrom 
(one of the North Friesian Islands in the North Sea, W of 
Schleswig, S of Sylt) ie — as devoratcres hominum 
(Schulten, Tartessos 32, n. 2). 

Odysseus! descent to Fides may be an embellishment of the 
fact that some adventurecs found in southwestern Spain certain 
prominent persons who Lad long been regarded as dead. If 


5 Cf, Richard Hennig, Das Rätsel der Atlantis, p. 17 == Meeres- 
kunde, No. 161 (Berlin, 1925). 

t J. R. Lowell, A Legend cf Britanny (1844) 2, 5 says: Fai oft they 
met, as dawn and twilight -meet | In northern clime. 

* Vol. 2, p. 399 of the Paris (1554) edition and p. 78 of Lee's trans- 
lation (London, 1829). 

5 According to Hennig “see shove, n. sj pp. 9i. 20s) Thule repre- 
sents Norway at the Trondk:em Fjord. 
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Ciree, who corresponds to the Babylonian Venus, Istar, turned 
some of Odysseus’ companions into swine, we must remember 
that the goddess of love (JAOS 38, 322) has transformed many 
a man into a pig. Ancient skippers may often have found 
their crew in a hoggish condition. Horace (Ep. 1, 6,63) speaks 
of the remigvum vitiosum Ithacensis Ulixi. In the East, erotic 
relations are often alluded to in allegorie terms. We have the 
forbidden fruit in the story o? the Fall of Man, which symbolizes 
the first sexual intercourse (AJP 45, 251). In the Biblical 
love-songs, known as the Song of Solomon, the bridegroom is 
invited to enter the garden and eat of its luscious fruitage 
(JBL 21, 52; Cant. 18; BL 15). 

There is a historical nucleus in the Odyssey, but the adventures 
of Odysseus (AJP 45, 63) were not experienced. by a single 
individual. Poets combine incidents that happened to various 


persons at various times and places (EB' 24, 6115; 7, 92855). . | 


Shakespeare often fuses a combination of subjects taken 
from various sources into a single action, and a clubman may 
find that some members, jealous of the success of dramatic 
poets, improve incidents related to make a better story. 


2. Vox Clamantis in Deserto. 


Vox clamantis in deserto (Is. 40, 8) is quoted in all four | 
gospels. John 1, 23 John the Baptist says: I am the vote of 
of one crying in the wilderness: Make straight the way of the 
Lord, as said the prophet Isaiah. Luther rendered: Es tst eine 
Stimme eines Predigers in der Wiiste, but a tablet on the cruci- 
fix at the tomb, in Puch near Munich, of the author (1890) of 
the well-known book Rembrandt als Erzieher, A. J. (not S. A.) 
Langbehn, who died in 1907, bears the inscription Auch er 
war die Stimme eines Rufenden in der Wiiste (see cover of Echo, 
Berlin, Nov. 20, 1924). This is the rendering cf the Vulgate. 
Langbehn became a catholic prior to 1890. 

Is. 40 was not written by the prophet Isaiah c. B. c. 700, but 
by a Jewish poet in Babylonia toward the end of the Exile 
c. B.C. 589 (AJP 45, 60*). The OT quotations in NT are 
based, not on the Hebrew text, but on the LXX, and repeat all 
the errors of the Greek Bible. As a rule, they are misquoted, 
mistranslated, and misapplied. There are no predictions re- 
ferring to Christ. The alleged Messianic prophecies as well as 
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the so-called eschatological 2assages have, as a rule, a definite 
historical backgrotnd (AJP 45, 61. 248; MF 118). 

We must read in Is. 40,3: Pánná dirk ham-midbár | qôl qará, 
Wend the way through the wilderness, | a voice proclaimed. 
The Jewish exiles in Babyknia were to take the most direct 
toute to Palestine across the desert like the pre-War Turkish 
camel-post which went from Hit (70 m WNW of Bagdad) to 
Damascus in nine days. Th: ordinary route from Babylon to 
Aleppo, Alexandretta, Beirtt, Tlaifá, Jerusalem would require 
more than two months on horseback, and it took Ezra four 
months to go from Babylon to Jerusalem (Ezr. 7, 9). Now 
the journey from Haifa to 3agdàd may be made in four days, 
thanks to the desert motor service between the two points. The 
road to Damaseus has been apened as & modern motor road, and 
regular service inaugurated from Beirût via Damascus and 
Bagdad to Teherán. There 5 also an American Palestine line 
from New York tc Haifé; t32 first steamer (President Arthur, 
called Princess Alice under the German flag) sailed on March 
12, 1925. 

The phrase dark ham-midoár, the desert route, is like dark 
hai-idm, the road zo the sea. in Is. 8, 23, 4. e. the via maris of 
ihe Crusaders from Damascrse to Acco (AJP 40, 72; Monist 29, 
299, n. 18). 

The verbs in Is. 40, 8 have been misunderstood for more than 
2000 years. Heb. pinnü aü": does not mean he prepared (or 
cleared) the way, but he wer.ded his way. We use the old form 
went now as preterit of to «s. To wend means orig. to turn; 
ef. Gr. rpémecÓa. 690v and Ger. seine Schritte wenden. We say 
to turn up a street or to turn down a lane, and to turn out for 
to leave the house, come abrcad. Heb. pand, he turned, is de- 
rived from panim, face (a double plural of pé, mouth; of. Lat. 
os = mouth and face) just es Arab. taudjjaha, to go < uajh, 
face (JBL 36, 87). In Ps. 30, 10 pinnita lé-panéhà ( 8 hart 
bah, Thou didst look at her, give haed to her; cf. WZK M. 81, 281) 
is equivalent to Ass. taswurs: pr Arab. çúrta udjhaka ilathé (cf. 
Num. 6, 25). On the other hand, pinnd ha5-báit (Gen. 24, 31; 
Lev. 14, 86; cf. JAOS 43, 163, c) means he turned eut the 
household stuff. 

The second line in Is. 4€, 3 is generally translated: Make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God, but the verb sasár 
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in this passage (which is an explanatory gloss) is not connected 
with iaSár, straight, in which the initial 2 is original, but with 
Arab. udtara, to beat, syn. uája. The stem of taur, bull (JBL 
86, 255) is derived from the same root; cf. Syr. dérükíá, con- 
cubine (Nóldeke, Syr. Gr? 8118). Arab. dájala = jáma'a 
is identical with dákala == uáiva; the g for k is due to partial 
assimilation; cf. Ass. durgu = Heb. dürk (VG 153: AJP 45, 
255, 1. 3). As a rule Arab. utara means to soften a rug; 
Orientals go barefoot at home, and if you walk on an Oriental 
rug with bare feet, it becomes soft and silky.. Zaháb mésussar 
(1 K 6, 35) cenotes beaten gold; 'al-ham-méhugqé must be con- 
nected with gippa; cf. Prov. 26, 23 and kissá ‘al, Ps. 106, 17. 

Heb. ussir dark means he beat a way. We speak cf the beat 
of a policeman and beat-pounding patrolmen, and we advise a 
man to beat tt. To beat the hoof is to go on foot. To pound 
signifies not cnly to beat, but also to stamp along, to walk with 
heavy steps. In German, a leg of mutton is called Hammelkeule 
or Hammeischlegel, and Keule means cudgel, club (Er. massue) 
or pounder, pestle, and Schlegel: mallet or beetle < to beat (cf. 
bat, bate, batter, battle; Fr. maillet, batte, battoir; JBL 36, 143; 
JHUC 306, 4). For I know not which way to turn vou say in 
German: Ich weiss michi, welchen Weg ich einschlagen soll. 
The primary connotation of this einschlagen, which is not given 
either in Grimm, or Sanders, or Weigand, is to beat the 
way with the feet, stamp or impress it with footprints. 
Shelley says: He did impress | On the green moss his 
tremulous step. He speaks also of the beat (footfall) of her 
unseen feet. 

Nor is the common Assyrian phrase ustéSera xarrana, I took 
the road, derived from taru, straight; it must be connected with 
uasiru > asru, lowly, submissive, humble (= uaśru) and 
iüiaru, prostration. We have the allied stem asdéru (cf. WZKM 
31,17) in Heb. díürim, footsteps; Arab. átar, trace, impression, 
mark, and Ass. ašru, place. Ôšîr had-dirim (Is. 45, 2) corre- 
sponds to Ass. wassar dirdni, I shall beat down the walls 
(T šûráiiâ). To beat down may mean to break, destroy (Fr. 
abattre une maison) and to depress, crush (cf. Fr. abattu, Ger. 
niedergeschlagen; Ass. uasru, Heb. néké rüh). Heb. misér does 
not mean level, plain, but depression (Fr. dépression d2 terrain) 
or lowland. In Is. 45, 18; Prov. 8, 6; 11, 5 sassér is synony- 
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mous with Aóléb; cf. Dert 8, 2; also Ps. 1, 6; see AJSL 19, 
132). For 2 Chr. 32, 30 end Ass. ušêšer in. connection with 
conduits (HW 311%) ef. Ez. 82, 14. Jassér läkt — hagné' last. 
lashes be downcast (Ger. medergeschlagen). 

The gloss in the second Hne of Is. 40, 3 should be read as 
follows: la&Sérü bá-'Írabá mésilld |12-bét člôhênu, Through the 
wilderness beat tke way, | to the house of cur God. 


3. The 3sauty of Holiness. 


' There is no Scriptural aachority for the phrase the beauty of 
holiness, just as there are co OT pessages justifying the term 
lamb of God (MF 120) oz the Christian doctrine of vicaricus 
atonement (JAOS 44, 157*; AJP 45, 248; MF 120. 126) or 
the Pauline justification ty faith; the passage The just shall 
live by faith means The righteous (1. e. the faithful Jews during 
the Syrian persecution) wil survive despite their firmness in 
resisting the edicts of Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 5.0.) 
that Jewish rites should cease and heathen customs be observed 
under pain of death (JBL 40, 182; contrast MF 283; SATA 2, 
37, 247). Beauty of holinecs is a mistrarslation of hadrái (or 
hadré, Ps. 110, &) ged& which we find in five passages of OT 
(Pss. 29, 2; 96, €; 119, 3; 1 Chr. 16, 29; 2 Chr. 20, 21). 

For in the beauties of hotness in Ps. 110, 3 RV™ gives in holy 
attire with the addition: According to another reading, On 
mountains of hcliness. St Jerome in his Psalterium gusta 
Hebraeos has in montibus sanctis, following 3, év Opeow dylows, 
and this reading is correo, but we must render: .on the great 
holy mountain; the plural wsed is not numerical, but intensive 
(GK?* § 124, e). For the unintelligible rendering of RV, Thy 
people offer themselves wilaagly in the day of thy power: in the 
beauties of holinass, from tie womb of the morning, thou hast 
the dew of thy youth, we aust substitute: 


All greet with joy thy wer-are on the great holy mountain, 
Attached to thee and devoted is the dew of thy youth. 


The poet tells Zerubbabel (the grandson of the last legitimate 
king of Judah) who planned rebellion against the Persian em- 
pire in the spring of 519 chat the dew of his youth, i. e. his 
martial young men, assem3led on tha holy mountain of Zion as 
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numerous as drops of dew, are loyally attached to him and eager 
to follow him in his attempt to restore the Davidic kingdom 
(JSOR 2, 80; JBL 37, 209+). For the dew of thy youth == 
thy young men as numerous as drops of dew, we may compare 
the second stanza of the paraphrase of Ps. 110 in the hymn The 
Lord unto my Lord thus spake: 


Thee, in thy power’s triumphant, day 
Thy willing people shall obey; 

And, when the rising beams they view, 
Shall all (redeem’d from error's night) 
Appear more numerous and bright 
Than crystal drops of morning dew. 


Hushai said to Absalom (2 S 17, 12) : We shall light upon him 
(David) as the dew falls upon the ground. Dew is so copious 
in Palestine, especially after a cool summer night, that it may, 
as in the case of Gideon, saturate a fleece of wool. Travelers” 
who encamp near Mount Hermon during a summer night will 
find their tent as completely saturated as if a heavv rain had 
fallen (EB 2023). 

For in the beauty of holiness AV™ has in Ps. 29, 2: in his 
glorious sanctuary, and in Ps. 96, 9: in the glorious sanctuary. 
Cheyne translated: in hallowed pomp, while RV™ has in both 
passages as well as in 1 Chr. 16, 29: in holy array. @, however, 
renders: in holy glory, and this must be combined with the 
preceding lé-Jahué: we must render, not Worship the Lord in 
the beauty cf holiness or in holy array, suitably arrayed for 
worship, but Prostrate yourselves before Jahveh in His holy 
majesty. I have subsequently noticed that Hupfeld inter- 
preted these passages in this way, but Nowack rejected this 
explanation. We may compare the NT phrases Solomon in all 
his glory (Matt. 6, 29) or the Son of Man (JBL 40, 183) in his 
glory (Matt. 25, 81) as well as our heraldic term sun in splendor 
(or sun in his splendor) and Luther's mistrarslation of Ps. 
150, 2: LoLet thn in seiner grossen Herrlichkett for fü haldlü 
ké-rob gudlé; we must not substitute bé-rob for ké-rob, but we 
ought to reed ki-ghürótáu. 

In religious symbolism, glory denotes especially a combina- 
tion of the nimbus and the aureola, 4. ¢. the luminous halo 
encircling tae head of the Deity, and the radiance enveloping 
His person. The German term for nimbus (or halo) is Heiligen- 
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Schein. The symbolic figu» of God the Father in medieval art 
is called the Majesty. We xay say, This church contains a fine 
Majesty. 

In the Midrashie legenc describing Jehoshaphat’s bloodless 
victory over the united forces of the Ammonites, Moabites, and - 
Meunites (1. e. the inhabztaais of the wilderness of Moon c. 10 m 
S of Hebron) we read.ir 2 Chr. 20, 21 that the king of Judah 
placed at the head of the —»n-£-arms merching forth Levites 
chanting Jahveh and praisiiz Hse holy glory (Joel 38885; JAOS 
34, 812; JHUC 306, 13; JBL £8, 45). We must read: uai- 
ia/méd lipné hah-hdlügim b¢-2étan méSórürim lé-Jahué u-méhal- 
lülim lé-hadrat qodšôuč- ém: róm Z0dà lé-Tahué ki lé-“Glam hasdó. 
For lé-hadrét cf. GB“ 371%, 7; Néldeke, Syr. Gr? 219°). 
Ehrlich (ad 2 Chr. 20, 27} thinks that -hadrát qodé mea: 
zur Verschénerung der hetacen Handlung. Perles? (OLZ 8, 
127) interpretation of hadrét-qods as Ehrfurcht vor dem Heilig- 
tum is impossible, although his cxmbinatior of Heb. hadér with 
Ass. adáru is correct: I gave ‘t more than 49 years ago in KAT? 
493. I have subsequentlv noticed that J. D. Michaelis 
(1785) rendered: Sänger. . die Jehova Leder sängen und 
seine heilige Majestüt lobatew although he translated: im heili- 
gen Schmuck in Pss. 29, 2: 96, 9; 110, 3; 1 Chr. 16, 29. I 
have since found also that <[upfeld (quoted by Bertheau 
ad 2 Chr. 20, 21) rendered: zie griesen die heilige Majestät. 

Heb. haddr does not mean comeliness, beauty, adornment, 
ornament, but awfulness, mz esty inspiring awe and reverence, 
splendor, glory. Syr. whaddér means to be glorified, honored ; 
méhaddár-'nà lé-málkáà da-sPrndua signifies I glorify the king of 
heaven. The correct rendeciag af Syr. hédir is not adorned, 
comely, but glorious, splendic. ‘The d represents an infixed ¢ 
partially assimilated ta the r (JHUC 348, 43, Oct. 10; AJP 45, 
2395). Arab. hárada, to disRcnor, is a transposed privative (= 
hiraia = hatara). Heb. addi-, mazestic, and Arab. ádur, majesty, 
are derived from an alliad stem The first stem-consonant of Ass. 
adáru, to fear, may be either 2 or^. The term “eç hadár (Lev. 
23, 40) denotes a majestic t-ee, jest as ürz addir (Ez. 17, 23) 
is a majestic cedar (so AT*) For majestic we may use also 
stately, magnificent, noble, grand, sublime; but AV goodly (Lev. 
23, 40) and high (Ez. 17, 23) are inaccurate. 

The primary connotation cf the root hr is to tremble, then to 
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fear, dread, hold in respectful awe, have a reverential awe. We 
say to tremble for a thing — to fear on account of it. Arab. 
harra, to detest, means prop. to dread, consider awful. The 
original meaning of Ass. irr, intestine (> irri, opium, prop. 
intestinal medicine ; cf. JBL 36, 81"; DB 3, 825”) is trembling, 
1. e. shaky, unsteady, loosely put together; the coils of the intes- 
tines are freely movable. Arab. hurr (or hurár) diarrhea, means 
prop. looseness of the bowels. I pointed out in ZA 30, 64; JBL 
36, 80* that the wine offered to Christ at the crucifixion con- 
tained opium (WZKM 31, 280). l 


4. Transposition, Assimilation, Conformation. 


I have been interested. in comparative grammar ever since I 
was 14. I attended the first course on the comparetive grammar 
of the Indo-European languages given by Brugmann at the 
University of Leipsic in the winter-semester 1878/9. There 
were several distinguished neogrammarians in Leipsic at that 
time, viz. (in addition to Brugmann») Leskien, Hübsch- 
mann, Braune, and not far from Leipsic, in Jena, 
Delbriick and Sievers. Paul and Osthoff, who had 
begun their academic career as privat-docents in Leipsic, had 
been called to Freiburg and Heidelberg in 1874 = 1877, 
respectively. 

I was the first to apply the neogrammatical principles to the 
Semitic languages. This was no doubt useful as a reaction 
against the lawlessness which was rife among the Semitists 
(SFG 20+; cf. AJP 5, 185). But it cannot be denied that a 
phonetic law is not like the law of the Medes and Persians 
which altereth not (Dan. 6, 9). There is, however, a reason 
for the apparent cases of sporadic sound-change. When we find 
e. g. in Hebrew: barzél, iron, for Aram. parzél, the b instead 
of p is due to partial assimilation (JBL 35, 280; AJP 45, 255, 
1, 3). The b in Arab. burgüt, flee — Heb. par'ó$ must be ex- 
plained in the same way. 

L and r oiten change an adj acent surd into a sonant (AJP 
45, 57). The consonant affected may be separated from the / 
or r by.several vowels or consonants; e. g. in our pilgrim, which 
is a doublet of peregrine, the final m represents partial assimi- 
lation of the original n to the initial p. Luther uses Pilgrim 
in Ps. 39, 13 for stranger, guest (Heb. gêr). Lat. pelegrinus 
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for peregrinus is found in aa inscription of 360 A.D. The 7 is 
due to dissimilation. In MHG ve have not only pëgrin, but 
also bilgerin; here the b instead of p is due to bartial as- 
similation. 

Similarly we find in German the -dialectic form Eraure for 
Pflaume. Our plum and prsne aze doublets, both de-ivec from 
apovpvoy Which appears in Letm es prunum. The m in p'um is 
due to partial assimilation of tae ariginal final n to the initial p. 
In Aix-la-Chapelle they still say prumm for plum. Tke r is 
preserved elso in Priemchen. a.quid of chewing tobacco, which 
is a diminutive of the Dutck wor- for plum. 

During the past 25 years I have pointed out a great many 
transposed doublets in Semi-ic. They are often very dissimilar 
(AJP 45, 57; JAOS 48, 422..495). Some of them are due to 
mixture of dialects. Both Arabic end Hebrew ware mixed 
languages. Dialectic mixture, transposition, assimilation, and 

conformation often produce most remarkable changes 
. For several years I have emoloyed the term confor-nation for 
form-assimilation under the wfluence of analogy. (JD). Ix- 
stead of saying, late Lat. severter instead of sinister is chaped 
after the analogy of daxter, I say, senexter is conformed to 
dexter. I have recently noticed that F. A. March used con- 
formation in this sense moze than 55 years ago, and W. W. 
Skeat used the verb'conform in 1887. One of the frst disser- 
tations in my department was devoted to Analogy in the Szmitic 
. Languages (AJP 11, 471; cj. SES 53+). An article on analogy 
in the Hebrew verb was pubhsaed in BA 5 (VG 2874. ° 

We find conformation in Semitic nominal forms: nouns de- 
noting craftsmen exhibi; tke form qaiíül; the dintinutive in 
Semitic is gutal which appears also as quiél (JBL 34 745; 
ZDMG 64, 704, 14; JAOS 4s, 158). Arabie adjectives indi- 
cating colors follow the form éytalw; Hebrew adjectives re- 
ferring to physical defects present the type qittél. In these 
cases a single word may havz been the pattern for th» category. 
But I have not found a clear as» of congeneric assimilation as 
a cause of the development 5f new roots in Semitic. For Ass. 
ansala, yesterday, in waich the | is supposed to be due fo tzimâli, 
yesterday, and Heb. akên, verily, which is said to be influenced 
by amén, see J AOS 48, 435; contrast Studies in -Honor of 
Maurice Bloomfield (New Eaven, 1920) pp. 41*. 42*. 
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5. The Origin of Semitic Case-endings. 


In Assyrian, the case-endings (nom. -u, gen. -t, acc. -@) were 
originally clearly distinguished as they were also in classical 
Arabic, but from c. 1000 5. c. on we find in the cuneiform texts 
nominatives instead of accusatives and vice versa. We use you 
now, which is originally objective, instead of ye; some say, It és 
me; the Friends say Thee is for Thou art; some people say 
them gents for the nominative the men. In Hebrew, the accu- 
sative is used as locative, and several locative forms are em- 
ployed as nominatives, just as you can say in modern Greek 
véxra for wf. French nouns represent Latir. accusatives. 
Bedouins of the Syrian Desert use the indefinite accusative for 
the indefinite nominative, e. g. uacalátns hurmata”, there came 
to me a woman (ZDMG 22, 112) and we find the same usage 
in the Arabian Nights (Spitta 8 76; cf. Kings 2701). ' 

In Assyrian, the genitive singular may serve as construct 
state, and we have the same use of the termination -t in Hebrew: 
pi, the construct state of Heb. pé, mouth (= Ass. pà, the accu- 
sative of pit) corresponds to the Assyrian genitive pi. Also the 
nominative -u appears as construct state in Canaanite proper 
names: the place where Jacob is said to have wrestled with a 
divine being is called Penuel or Peniel (Face of God). 
Hannibal (Favor of Baal) shows the -1, while the name of 
his younger brother, Asdrubal or Hasdrubal (Help of Baal) 
exhibits the -u. 

The ending -u has been identified with the original form of 
the pronoun hi, he (cf. G. Curtius, Kleine Schriften 2, 174) 
while the original form of -a is supposed to be -hâ which we 
find as accusative suffix appended to proper names in Ethiopic. 
This might be explained as the accusative of hi; it is certainly 
' not the deictic interjection hâ (VG 8245). But the initial k 
in hi, ht, hà may be identified with this demonstrative stem. 

The proncun of the third person was originally simply v, 4, a; 
in Assyrian, u is used as the sign of the third person in the 
impf. I and S, while we find i- instead of u- in Q and N (JAOS 
22, 48; 28, 115; OLZ 12, 212; cf. ZS 3, 17, L 20; for ibid. 
l 17 see VG 8104, f, 8). Heb. hà, he, which was originally 
pronounced with a final a: hia, is a combination of u, he, pre- 
ceded by a deictic pronoun ha (VG 8 107, a) and followed by 
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the noun 1áfu, ien so that hwa is practically identical with 
Ass. šwâtu = (1)dtusu, his being (VG $106, d). We have 
this âtu = iátu also in Ethiopie ve étu, he (JHUC 354, 48, 
l. 21) as well as in Sab. hupatu, kiatu and Andalusian huet, 
híet, used in the Arabiz d:ekect of Granada about the end of 
the Middle Ages (BSS 14; AJP 45, 58). 

This noun :ó£, being, whick appears in Hebrew as ôt, et, and 
teš, is the original endirg of soth the genitive and the denomi- 
native adjectives which are called in Arabic: nisbat, relations, 
1. e. relative adjeczives, e. g. —eb. nckrt, stranger; Ibrit, Hebrew 
(JBL 38, 1525). The relations between genitives and certain 
adjectives in Indo-Europear and ncn-Indo-European languages 
were illustrated long ago l- F. Max Müller at the end of 
the third chapter of his Lectures cn the Science of Language 
(cf. Brugmann, Kurze vg.. Gr. 435!). In Assyrian, the older 
form of this suffix of the -3báf is still preserved: Assyrian, 
Heb. Asstirt, is ASitira’n == 2 3bra-di. prop. Assyria-being. The 
form A&Kürü, with the nommative ending, is later (cf.:AJSL 
1, 179, n. 4). The Arabie rsbah of Mákkatu, Mecca is Mak- 
kiiu” (WdG 1, 151, A; ZA 12, 181. 179; BSS 7) because the 
original form was Makhati-t# (c£. 7G 262). 

Heb. ješ, being == Aram. &:s elso identical with the Assyrian 
adverbial ending -1, e. g. e$, mightily (contrast SFG 367) 
just as our adverbial and ad-ectival ending -ly is shortened from 
like which means orig. tod, exd is identical with Ger. Leiche, 
corpse (cf. lychgate and JAOS 37, 256). 

The connection of the gea tive ending with the suffix of the 
nisbét has been suggestac long ago; -Jut it seems to me, we need 
not hesitate to derive thia -1zrom 14, being. I was not present 
when the forms developed but I do not subscribe to the 
Newtonian apophtnegm Rypermeses ron fingo (cf. Brugmann, 
Zum heutigen Stand der Sprachurssenschaft, 1885, p. 121%). 

6. Odyssey acd Gilgames Epic. 

Gilgames seems *o be iden-&al with Nimrod (ZDMG 69, 171, 
14). My edition of the Baoylonian Nimrod epic with the 
cuneiform account of the D= uge (1884 and 1891) was [based 
on clay tablets from the librazy of Sardanapalus (c. 650 5. o.). 
During the past thirty yeats we have recovered a few) older 
fragments, some of which seem zo have been written c. 2000, 
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and some were found at Boghazkeui (AJP 45, 252): these 
Hittite tablets were written c. 1800, and some of them are com- 
posed, not in Semitic Assyrian, but in Indo-European Hittite; 
they are translated in Ungnad, Gilgamesch-Epos und Odyssee 
(1923) pp. 20-22. Ungnad is convinced that the Homeric 
poets were acquainted with the Babylonian epic whose original 
text seems to have been Sumerian (ZDMG 69, 171, 19). 

Both Gilgames epic (EB 12, 18^) and Odyssey are com- 
posite; cf. E. Schwartz, Die Odyssee (1924) and W. 
Dörpfeld, Die Hewnkehr des Odysseus (1925). The oldest 
portions of the Odyssey may have been composed in Ionia c. 650, 
and the final redaction of the various poems took place at 
Athens under the auspices of Pisistratus c. 530.° 

Ungnad believes that the Homeric poets were acquainted 
with the Gilgames epic, and that certain phrases of the Baby- 
lonian poem ere reflected in the Odyssey. In one passage (NE 
59, 6) Gilgames states that he will go to his ancestor, the 
Babylonian Noah, whose name is Ut-napisti", he found life. The 
cuneiform text says: Ana htt Üt-napistin. This 1s supposed to 
mean to the power of Uíi-napiiii" who is said to be identical 
with the king of the Phxacians,!° Aleinous, and in the Odyssey 
we often read íepóv pévos "AAxwóow. But we find not only pévos 
"AAxwóowo, but also’ pévos ’ArpeSac, wévos “Exropos, &c. Also 
obévos, ts, and Bly are used in this way; cf. A. Jezernias, Die 
_ babylonisch-assyrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode 
(1887) p. 83, n. 2: Izdubar-Nimrod (1891) pp. 6. 28. We 
find 6. g. aévos "I8opevijos, "Oplwvos; Bin *HpakAgjos cr ‘HpaxAnety, 
Bly "dues. Pindar has Bia ‘Hpaxdéos. In the Odyssey we 
read also iep} is TyAeudxowo Or Kpatepy is ’O8vejos. These phrases 
cannot be derived from this one passage in the Gilgames epic. 
Nor is it certain that lit in-that passage means power, strength; 
it might mean wisdom (JAOS 32, 28). 

Several sections of the Babylonian epic begin with the state- 


? Scheffer (see above, n. 2) p. 94 (ef. p. 116) says: Man kann also 
als gane sicher annehmen, dass Homer die Schrift gekannt hat, trotz- 
dem er sie nicht erwähnt, ja dass die homerischen Epen etwa zwischen 
dem 9. and 8. Jahrhundert aufgezeichnet wurden; cf. my paper on 
Manna, Nectar and Ambrosia in PAPS 56 (1922) p. 228, 

10 The island of the Pheacians may have been originally not Corfu 
(AJP 45, 62%) but Crete; cf. Scheffer (see above, n. 2) pp. 125. 136. 
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ment minu šêri ing-namári. when something of the ‘morning 
appeared. This is supposed zo be the prototype of the Homeric 
phrase alluding to the apozarance of the rosy fingered dawn- , 
goddess. If we had rosy-fmge-ed.in the cuneiform poem, the 
coincidence would be more striking. Eos is called not only 
fo9o8ákrvAos, but also eposs and yovodPpoves which is|also an 
epithet of Hera and Artemis. The references in the Odyssey 
to the dawn are by no means s> szereotyped as they are in the 
Gilgames epic (cf. Od. 23, £47; 19, 541; 12, 142; 15, (56 ; 20, 

92; 6, 48). 

In the same way, th=re gre in fhe Osis various forms of 
introducing the words of a speaxer. but in the Gilgames epic we 
find pasu épus-ma igábi, ha pened (lit. made; cf. Delitzsch, 
Ass. Stud. 21) his mouth. saying This is certainly different 
from the Hebrew he spake sayzng. which really means ‘he said 
speaking (AJP 40, 66%). Nor can the epic repetition in the 
Homeric poems and the Gilganes tablets prove a literary con- 
nection. The 24 books o= the Iliad and the Odyssey! do not 
correspord to the 24 hours of the day, but to the 24. letters of 
the Greex alphabet, while the 12 tablets of the Gilgames epie 
do not correspond to ihe twe_ve double-hours (béré)| of the. 
' -Babylonian day, but to the 12 morths of the year. Gilgames is 
a sun-god; cf. Haupt, Sirfflutberzcht (1880) p. 24. | 

Ungnad’s combinatiors are echoed sy Jensen in a re- 
cently published pamphlet Silgamesch-Epes, judäische National- 
sagen, Ilkas und Odyssee (1924). He thinks that both Homeric 
poems ar2 based on Judean legencs which may have been ulti- 
mately derived from the cunziform poem. He combines Nestor 
with Samuel, and Telsmechus w:th Saul. The prototype of 
Helen is supposed to be ALmoam, the mother of David's first- 
born son Amnon, while th» siege ef Troy is said to correspond 
to the lorg siege of the zap-tel of the Ammonites, Rabbah, where 
David's nephew and comorancerJn-ehief, Joab, succeeded 1n 
getting rid of Bathsheba's Tusbanl, the Hititte Uriah.| These 
combinations seem to me wi dly fantastic (Pur. 391). As stated 
above, p. 197. I believe tket both Gilgames epic and Odyssey 
are based on yarns of Tertessian edventurers who may have 
sailed fram southwestern Spein (Flato’s Atlantis) to the North 
Sea and the Black Sea, as well as to Crete and Egypt, in the 
fourth pre-Christian millemary; se» my paper The I nfluence of 
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Caucasian Idioms on Indo-European Languages in Language 
(Journal of the Linguistic Society of America) 1, 17*. 


7. ‘The Waters of Death and the Plant of Life. 


There is not only a historical nucleus of the Odyssey (cf. 
above, p. 199): also the speciosa miracula of the Babylonian 
Nimrod epic have a basis of fact. The Waters of Death, which 
bar the access to the Isle of the Blest to which the Babylonian 
Noah had been translated, may denote an area of floating sea- 
weed. The Babylonians called this waters of death because it 
deadened the way of all ships. We call water that is not running 
or circulating dead (cf. Fr. eau morte, It. acqua morte, Sp. 
agua muerta) and apply the same term to molten metal when 
it is thick and sluggish. A complete stoppage, standstill, or 
entanglement is a deadlock. We also speak of a dead calm. 
Until quite recently there was a widespread belief that ships 
might becorne imbedded in the seaweed of the so-zalled Sargasso 
Sea and be unable to extricate themselves. Many old sailors’ 
yarns describe the oozy, coagulated sea which stooped all vessels 
owing to the viscosity and shallowness of the water and the 
abundance of seaweed.*2 Gilgames could make no progress either. 
with sails or with oars. He had to use 120 setting poles, each 
about 100 feet long, because, whenever he touched the bottom 
with one of his poles, he was unable to pull it out again. Finally, 
when the 120 poles were gone, he unstepped the mast of his 
boat and used it as a setting pole in order to land upon the Isle 
of the Blest (JAOS 32, 8). . 

We need not suppose that the ancient navigators crossed the 
Sargasso Sea, which extends east of the Bahamas, but they may 
have encountered floating seaweed near the Canaries and the 
Azores, or in the Straits of Gibraltar, and this exoerience was 
no doubt much exaggerated and embroidered. Enormous quanti- 
ties of seaweed collect at the base of the sea-wall of the port of 
Cadiz. Sargassum (or gulfweed) is found occasionally also on 
the eastern coast of Spain. 


11 OF, O. Krtimmel’s article Die nordatlantische Sargassosee in A. 
Petermann’s Mitteilungen aus Justus Perthes’ Geogrephischer Anstalt, 
vol 37 (Gotha, 1891) pp. 129-141, with map (pl. 10) illustrating the 
relative frequency of sargassum in the region between the Bahamas and 
the Canaries. See also Hennig, op. cit, (above, n. 5) p. 10. 
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Dr. J. K. Proksch. of V:enna, pointed out 35 years ago (in 
vol. 12 of Unna’s dermatolszical journal) that the disease with 
which Gilgames was scricker, because he had rejected the love 
of the Babylonian Venns, wey have been lwes venerea (AJP 45, 
245; cf. JAOS 42, 163, c). Becore he returned from Spain to 
Babylonia: he was concucted by the ferryman of the Babylonian 
Noah to a bathing plac: where he was cured of his cutaneous 
affections. This anciert spa may have been a hot sulphur spring, 
and the balneo-therapeutic t:2atment may have been combined 
with mercurial inuncticns. I have shown that mercury was 
used in Roman medicine at the »eginning of the Christian era, 
and the Romans received xercury from the famous mercury 
mines of Almaden, N cf Cordova (AJP 45, 245). 

. The Babylonian Nosh tell: Gilgames also where he maj Ay find 
the plant of life, i e a potent vegetable remedy which will 
restore his former vigor. Its name is: A man, though gray- 
haired, became young again (cf. Proverbs 36,41). It grows on 
the bottom of the sea, so thas the hero must dive for it, with 
heavy stones attached to Ins belt. This may have been the 
beautiful species of red alge, known as Chondrus crispus, from 
which carrageen (or Irish mces) is obtained. It contains iodin 
and is still used in medicine (see No. 17 on pl. 1 following MK® 
1, 314). Former'y al. iod-r was obtained from the ashes of 
seaweeds. After the hot sulphnr-baths combined with mercurial 
inunctions, the iodin would no doubt have had a beneficial effect. 
KI (potassium iodid) is stäl us»d, not only for lues, but piso 
for arteriosclerosis. 
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GOTHIC siponeis, A LOAN WORD FROM GREEK. 


Two familiar words in Ulfilas’ translation of the Bible are 
the noun siponeis ‘a disciple (of Christ)? and the verb siponjan 
‘to be a disciple’: the former a masc. ja- stem, regularly em- 
ployed to translate the Greek noun payris,t the latter a weak 
' verb, equivalent to Greek pa@yreverv. While there is no doubt as 
to their meaning and grammatical form, the origin of the two 
terms remains problematic. Several attempts, to be sure, have 
been made to explain them either as loan words from neigh- 
boring languages, preferably Slavic or Celtic, or to connect them, 
in spite of their foreign appearance, with certain native Ger- 
manic words.* The general verdict, however, seems to be that 
not one of these attempts can be regarded as successful. 

The two words, then, remain as obscure today as they were a 
century ago, when Jacob Grimm in the preface to his translation 
of Vuk Steph. Karadzi¢’s Serbian grammar * ventured upon the 
suggestion that siponeis might be identical with Old Slavonic 
Zupanü dominus, nobilis? His view has appealed to more than 
one philologist.* But even if we were ready to overlook the 
apparent incongruities—both as to form and meaning—which 

seem to militate against the identification of the Slavic with the 
— Gothic word, this would hardly mean a final solution of our 
problem. For the term zupani (together with župa * district?) 


1'THé Greek word for ‘ fellow disciple,’ however, evuga89T)s (John 11, 
16) is rendered into Gothic by the same noun which elsewhere (Phil. 
2, 25) serves to translate the term ovorpariwrys, namely ga-hlaiba, As ` 
to the etymolcgy of the latter (a close counterpart of French com- 
pagnon) see, e. 8» Uhlenbeck, Etymol. Wib. der Got. Sprache, s. v. 
ga-hlaiba. 

? The various pecai are carefully listed in the new edition 
(Halle 1923) of Feist's Hiymol. Wörterbuch der: Got. Sprache s. v. 
siponeis. 

5 Wules Stephanowitsch Kleine Nerbische Grammatik verdeutscht mit 
einer Vorrede von Jacob Grimm (Leipzig and Berlin, 1824), p. ii. 
Grimm’s preface has been reprinted in his Kleinere Schriften, Bd. VIII 
(Gütersloh, 1892), pp. 97-129. See also Grimm’s Dt. Gramm. Ii 181. 

“No references concerning this etymology being found in Feist’s 
Etymol. 'Wtb., it may be worth while to quote, e. g, Conr. Hofmann, 
Germania 8 (1863), pp. 8f.; Joh. Schmidt, KZ. 19 (1870), 273; and 
Uhlenbeck’s Etymol. Wtb. der Got. Sprache, s. v. siponeis. 
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stands no ies isclated in Okc Slavoric than siponeis in aot 
Hence we can hazdly regard -t zs a rative Slavic word. 

Under the cireums;ances, anl considering that most of the 
foreign words found in the Gotaic Fible are either of Greek or 
of Latin origin, an atzempt mar not be out of place to identify 
the verb siponjan with the well-bkrown Greek verb ovpzoveiv 
‘to work together? or *20-operale wih.’ Terms, to be sure, like 
* eo-operator? or ‘fellow helper" do not mean exactly the same 
as «disciple? Yet they are clos syronyms and, no doubt, may 
properly be applied to the ciseioles 5f Christ. There is, more- 
over, a special reason for ase-cibzng tiis or a similar meaning to 
the Gothic term in question. oth the verb stponjan and the 
noun siponets may be folloxed in Cothic by the dativ | ‘instead 
of the genitiv (cf. Grimm, Dt. Gramm. IV, 689. 756). E. g.: 


silba siponida Jesua Matth. 27, 57. 
jus wileip pamma si»onjos wairpan John 9, 2. 
pu is þamma sipones «ohn 9, 28. 


The syntax ther of these rords seems to indicate that their 
notion originally was that of *(wocking) together with. In 
other words: the syllable si- of sipoveis seems to have an effect 
on the syntax in Gotàie si—rila- to that of the preposition (or 
prefix) ody in Greek. 

In attempting to fcllow cp this clue, however, we are at once 
confronted with two difficulties. 

First. At Ulflas' time, L e., roughly speaking, in the fourth 
century A. D., the iat v had not yet become an t-sound (as 
in Modern Greek or, s. g., in Italian words like simmetria, sina- 
goga, sindicato, nibh 10, SiS: emc, ete), but was still pronounced, 
as in Classical Greek, like Frerch o* Dutch u or German d, or 
Danish y. This vowel not being fcund in Gothie, Ulfilas em- 
pioys for its transcription bhe letter Y of his alphabet, whose 
form coincides with that of tae Greex vowel; in spite of the fact 
that in genuine Gothic wads this letter has the value of w 
(e. g., swnagoge = onaywyn. Swmtwke == Svyrox, Suria = Xvpía, 
alongside of swarís, swistar, etc.)= Why then is it ‘that in 
siponeis and sipcnjan we find tie vcwel ¢ instead ? ` 


5I am quoting the Gozhie vo-vels in th» spelling in which they appear 
in Streitberg's edition cf the Gcthis texs. The customary method (as 
retained, e. g., in, "Wred2’s recect ein. o` Stamm-Heyne's Ulfilas) is to 


i 
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*Secondly. Why should the final nasal of the prefix ovp-, 
identical with the preposition edv, have been dropped in Gothic? 

(I) In order to be able to meet these objections we must take 
cognizance of a distinction which has proved necessary as a 
result of careful investigation of foreign ingredients in the 
Gothie vocabulary 5; namely that of 

(A): Words and proper names felt to be of foreign extrac- 
tion and accordingly allowed to retain on the whole their — 
garb; and, on the other hand, 

(B): loan words no longer looked at as strangers, so as to 
assume the appearance of native Gothic words. 

While this distinction has many parallels in other languages, 
the difference between the two classes in Gothic. is accentuated 
by the fact that for words of class A the translator of the Bible 
employs a regular system of literal transcription, whereas no 
special precautions are required for the spelling of popular loan 
words. 

Clearly then we may regard the 4 of siponjan, siponets as 
reflecting the current pronunciation of the Greek v among the 
Goths, whereas Ulfilas in his scholarly transcription retains the 
Greek sign. The change in any case is no more remarkable 
than the substitution of Gothic $ for the Greek e in words like 


render Ulfilas’ T by the letter y when used by him for transcribing the 
Greek v, and by w when found in vernacular Gothic words. Either 
method has its advantages and disadvantages. On the whole, however, 
it seems preferable to retain the same letter in transeribmg the uniform 
sign of the Gothie alphabet. — 

€ See, e. g, W. Luft, Die Umschreibungen der fremden Namen bei 
Wulfila, Kuhn's Zs. 35 (1899), pp. 291-313; W. Schulze, Grieck. 
Lehnworte im Gotischen, Sitz.-ber. der Ak. d. W., Berlin, 1905, pp. 726- 
757 (esp. 738 and 7421.); K. Gaebeler, Die griechischen Bestandteile 
der Got. Bibel, Zs. f. dt. Phil. 43. (1911), pp. 1-118. To quote from 
Schulze, p. 742: “Die in's Gotische übernommenen fremden Kirchen- 
und Bibelworte bewegen sich zwischen den beiden Extremen mechanischer 
Transseription, die uns den Übersetzer gleichsam bei seiner Arbeit, 
ringend mit all ihren Nöten und Schwierigkeiten, zeigt, und volkstiim- 
lieher Adaptierung, die ohne Zweifel eine i Dauer miindlichen 
Gebrauches voraussetzt.” 

7 UMilis apparently expected the readers of his translation to use in 
such words the Greek pronunciation. Similarly in loan words from 
French the sound 2 (spelt g as in Genie, Ingenieur, or j as in Journal) 
is retained in Modern German, tho never found in native German words. 
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aggilus (dyyeXos) and Malidenja (Maxedovia), as contrasted with. 
transliterated words like cimstaule (2rroAn) and aipiskaupus 
(èriokoros). | 

For the sake of comparison it may be instructive in this con- 
nection to cast a glance at the varicus ways in which the. prefix 
ovy- is rendered in Old Slavorie (i. e, so called Church Slavonic) 
texts. (1) Most frequenily ow- is identified with the' Slavic 
preposition and prefix sù, whica as to its function resembles 
closely the Greek word. Numezous examples, tho in most in- 
stances not transcriptions kut iranslations, may be found in 
Miklosich’s Leziccn Palaeoslov.-Graeco-Latinum (Vienna) 1862- 
65), pp. 907-967. E. g. s sth létinikt ovye\Nos, Sülogi obvBears, 
ovdroywpds, siininit ovvéðpior, owayeyh. (2) Older variants of 
the same prefix are apparently the forms sq- and su-.? Especially 

- the latter is sometimes emplcyed to transcribe the evr- of Greek 
^ compounds, e. g, sunükelé Quy iste sunitkhti objedaros, 
€ senatus, sunŭklitiků ovyxAnixds, * senator ^ (Mikl. Lex., p. 904). 
(8) In the same and in similar comoounds, however, ovv- is also 
spelt sin-: sinükelü, sinüklid or sinkliti or singkliti;' sinük- 
litikit; sinorü obvopos, ‘confnium’ (ib. p. 840). We are re- 
minded by the verying trarscrizticns of a similar instance in. 
which a twofold spelling in oo finds a parallel in Old 
‘Slavonic, viz. Goth. Swria (ak 2, 8; also transcribed Syria), 
t ‘ Syria’ alongside la Sau- “a Syrian, Saura ‘ Syria,’ Saurini 
‘a Syrian womar.’; Old Slav. Sirie f. ‘Syria, Sirină im. ‘a 
Syrian, Sirijskůü and Strisk@ adj. ‘Syriac’ (Mikl. pp. 840 f£). 
alongside of Surind, Surijskt. and Suriski, (Mikl. p. 904). The 
similarity becomes even clesez if we zemember that the Old Slav. 
vowel transcribed by u corresponde 2o the digraph OY | of the 

Cyrillic and to a similar ligazure of the Glegolitic alphabet. 

(II) The secord point to be considered is the lack in Gothic 
of the nasal of the first sylleble. This nasal assuming in com- < 
pounds with ovv- in Greek itself varicus forms (e. g., ow-ayoyh, 
- oby-dikos ; oUp-peTpos, cup-rócov; Ov--yevijs, Gvy-KGAÉo; ovh-Aaph, 

ovA-Aoyos) and disappearing entirely before certain consonants 
(ov-fvyia, ov-oxevclw, oc-orug&a, sv-cTparedopat) could easily be 
looked at as an unstable and unesssrtial element of the. Greek 
preposition. 


8 Cf. Miklosich l. e. p. 901 (sz-, sdelt e2v-) ard 975 (sq-); Vondrák, 
Vergl. Slav. Gram. I (Gottingen, 1903), 2p. 127 and 339. 
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The case in many respects resembles that of the Latin prepo- 
sition cum, identical with the prefix com-, con-, or co-. In com- 
position with words beginning with a vowel we might expect the 
prefix to retain its final -m. So it actually does in early com- 
pounds like comes (stem com-i-i-), com-itia, com-edo. But 
owing probably to the loss of the nasal before a following h 
(co-haereo, co-hibeo etc.), to its reduction before certain other 
consonants (e. g., con-sul, com-munis), and its assimilation to r 
and 1 (corrigo, colloco), the final letter came to be regarded as 
a negligible element, a possible source of confusion rather than 
a vehicle of clearness. Hence the tendency in more recent com- 
pounds (like co-alescere, co-ire, co-optare) to drop the nasal in 
front of a vowel? l 

Nor should the fact be overlooked that in the verb ovpzoveiv 
there is an abundance of nasal articulation in that both the 
prefix and the stem-syllable end in a nasal. Such a condition 
may easily lead to the elimination of one of the two rivals, more 
particularly the one less favorably situated from a phonetic point 
of view. Let us be aware then that we are concerned with a 
general tendency, an instance of the dissimilation of nasals in 
two consecutive syllables, which may be set forth in general terms 
as follows: 

A nasal followed by a vowel in the stem avilable may cause 
the suppression, in the same word, of a nasal followed by a con- 
sonant either in a prefix or an ending. 

The tendency toward suppression may be counterbalanced " 
the analogy of prefixes and endings not endangered in a similar 
manner. For this and other reasons it should by no means be 
looked at as prohibiting the occurrence of & nasal in two con- 
secutive syllables. It has developed, however, fully or nearly into 
a phonetic law, e. g., in the two following instances. 

1) In Latin the prefixes in- and con- regularly lose their final 
nasal in composition with words beginning with the group gn- 
followed by a vowel. E. g., i-gnarus, 1-gnavus, 1-gnotus, i-gnoro, 
i-gnosco; co-gnatus, co-gnosco, co-gnomen. There is no objec- 
tion tó our explaining the loss of n here as due to an effort to 
relieve a congestion of consonants, The essential point, how- 


? As a result of this tendency the nasal is lacking in Modern English 
in such familiar compounds as co-adjutor, co-exist, co-operate, co- 
ordinate. 
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ever, is that a second a is required in order to make the com- 
bination of consonants objec-ionable, whereas no need for relief 
is felt in words like ingratus. ing-ector, conglutwo, congratulor, 
congressus, congruo ete. Is will be noticed that, in loan words 
from Latin, Modern Englisn adaeres faithfully to the ancient 
canon in omitting the nasal o? the prefix in words like to.ignore, 
ignorant, cognate, recogxize, whereas the nasal remains intact in 
such words as ingrate, ingrec-en?_ congress, congratulate. 

2) A corresponding loss, die t> the general tendency referred 
to, of the nasal in endings is notizeeble in many instances in the 
Germanie languages, above all in Middle High German and . 
Modern German. The und»-yinz principle was correctly recog- 
nized and its effect on the vccebulary fully illustrated some thirty 
years ago by Prof. Edward 3chroder in his article on the word 
“Pfennig” (Zeitschr. für it. Altertum 37, Berlin Hos pP. 
124-127). 

The German word FPferr-g snc its equivalent in English, 
penny, are typical examples of the loss of the nasal, both being 
traceable io an earlier iorm renniag. The suffix then is identical 
with that of Schilling, Engl shiliag, and obviously the double 
nasal at the end of the stem syllable is responsible for the loss of 
the last nasal. 

In the same manner the idsntizal suffix -ing has lost its nasal 
in Wernigerode, the name o2 a cty in the Hartz mountains de- 
rived from the proper name Ferring, whereas, e. g., in the name 
Elbingerode the suffix has remaired. intact. 

Another instructive examo.e quoted by Schroder is the V. H. G. 


10 When reading an owtline c4 tkis paper before the Johns Hopkins 
Philological Associaticn, my at-enticn was called by Professori Herbert ` 
E. Greene to a pre-Shakespear2an comedy, in which the correct, spelling 
of the word ‘ignorance’ forms pert of the plot. The title of the comedy 
(or morality) is ‘Wyt and Sence*; zhe text may be found, e. g, in 
A. W. Pollard's ‘English Miracle Pleye, Moralities and Interludes ’ 
(Oxford, 7th ed. 1923). vol. I; Joan M. Manly’s * Specimens of the 
Pre-Shakespearean Drama’ (3oston 1397), vol. I; and J. Q. Adams' 
‘ Chief Pre-Shakespearean Drames’ (Bcston, 1924). ‘Ignorance’ is one 
, 9f the chief characters, who om aceccnt of the difficulty, he experiences, 
in spelling his own name becomes tke laughing-stock in the play. The 
point in which we are interested is taat he pronounces the first syllable 
invariably as Ing- instead of igp-. We may pardon his ignorance the 
more so as his pronunciziior egrees with that found in continental 
Europe to this day. 
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adjective senede, earlier. senende, originally the pres. participle 
of the verb senen, Mod. German sich sehnen ‘to long for,’ and 
accordingly on a line e. g, with the participle sehende from 
sehen, * to see? 

Parallels like these, I trust, may prove sufficient to explain the 
omission of the nasal in the first syllable of siponjan and 
siponets. 

In other respects the Gothic words give occasion to but a few 
remarks. . 

It is safe to maintain that the two words were accented in 
Gothic on the middle syllable. This follows first from the loss 
of the nasal in the first syllable, because this loss could not be 
accounted for but in an unaccented syllable; and secondly from 
the substitution of the Gothic o, which invariably has the value 
of a long vowel, for the Greek o in the middle syllable. The 
difference as to quantity between the o of sóponjan and that of 
cupmovely has an almost exact parallel in the words Makidonja 
and MaxeBovío, where it is generally admitted to be due to the 
difference in accent (see, e. g., Bernhardt, Wuijila, p. xxviii; 
Gaebeler, ZfdPh. 43, pp. 59 t; Streitberg, Got. Elementarbuch 
§ 19). 

Contrary to what we might expect, the two words stponjan and 
siponeis were not originally ecclesiastical terms. The verb 
ovproveiy, tho occurring in classical as well as in later Greek, is 
not found in the New Testament. It is used, however, in the 
and century A.D. by Lucian. The noun ovpzovos ‘ fellow- 
labaxer,’ moreover, unknown to classical Greek, is found in 
authors who may be regarded as contemporaries of Ulfilas, like 
Nilus the Elder and Porphyry.! Yet we cannot hold Ulfilas 
responsible for having them introduced into Gothie; both their 
characteristic form and the fact that they do not fit into Ulfilas’ 
system of transcribing Greek words, militate against this view. 
The data at our disposal seem rather to indicate that we are 
concerned with loan words adopted by the Goths in their current 
(i. e., Greek) meaning before the time of Ulfilas. Nor are we 


1 See E. A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine - 
Periods: (New York, 1887) s. v. olprovos. Nilus, a friend of the famous 
preacher and author Chrysostom, was born before Ulfilas died, whereas 
Porphyry, the well-known Neo-Platonist philosopher, died about 305, 

only a few years before Ulfilas was born. 
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certain that Ulfilas should be credited with having changed these 
words from the general meaning (‘ fellow-worker °) to their later 
technical sanse: (‘disciple of Christ’). For we must reckon 
with the fact that Christianity had gained a foothold among the 
Austragoths before Ulfilas started on his successful activity 
amid the Visigoths. May we not take it for granted that the 
beginnings of an ecclesiastical Gothic vocabulary—incl. words , 
like aggilus ‘angel,’ diabulus ‘devil,’ sabbato ‘sabbath? ??— 
originated with the former and from them spread with the 
Christian doctrine to the Visigoths? 

A final word concerning the ending of the word siponets. 
Much as we may feel tempted to regard this noun as an exact 
counterpart of Greek ovyzoves, we must not overlook the fact 
that the latter is an o-stem, whereas in siponeis we have a ja-stem. 
The Gothie noun then, if at all borrowed from the Greek, must 
at least have been remodelled. The reason for shifting it to a 
different declensional class is easily seen. While we would 
naturally assign a word meaning ‘ fellow-worker to the category 
of nouns of agency, this function is not clearly indicated by the 
ending of the Greek noun. By carrying the noun over from the 
a-declension to the ja-declension it became possible in Gothic to 
express its grammatical function in an unmistakable manner. 
For with few exceptions (notably waiters ‘ wheat’) the Gothic 
nouns in -eis are “ nomina. agentis": gudblostreis ‘ worshipper 
of the gods, witoda-fasteis ‘guardian of the law,’ hairdeis 
‘shepherd,’ lekets ‘leech, physician,’ faura-mapleis * commander 
in chief, leader,’ ragineis * counselor, governor’; also (w. s«ffix 
-ar-ja) bokareis * scribe’; laisareis ‘teacher.’ It is worth point- 
ing out that the relation of stponeis to siponjan has a close 
parallel in that of faura-mapleis to the verb mapljan * to speak.’ 

The results obtained in the course of this study may enable 
us to express a more definite opinion than was possible at the 
outset as to the relationship between siponeis and O.-Slav. 
Zupant. If stponjan and siponeis are loan words from Greek, 
the Gothic word for ‘disciple’ cannot be identified with the 
. Slavonic term, unless we be willing to regard the latter also as 
a loan.worc. derived from the same source. This, moreover, 
would mean that instead of deriving the noun Zupant * guardian 


12 See on these words Schulze, 1. c. 742 ff. and Gaebeler, 1, c. 56 ff. 
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to a district" from the feminine župa * district? we must regard 
the masculine as the earlier and the feminine as a secondary 
formation ** (somewhat similar to the coining in Greek of the 
noun cópmovos from the verb ovyroveiy tho the latter has the 
appearance of a derivative verb). Nor would I maintain that 
the initial Z- of the Slavic word, tho often enough found equiva- 
lent to a foreign s in more recent loan words, is the very sound 
we expect in Old Slavonic to replace the Greek s. Yet we must 
reckon with the possibility that the Greek word had slightly 
changed its appearance before reaching the Slavic languages. 
Judging from various indications we are concerned with a word 
popular at an early date in several of the languages spoken in 
the Balkans and in adjacent countries. It seems that the term 
. goon became a kind of honorary designation, so as to be applied 
preferably to the sub-governor or magistrate of a district, or 
persons holding a similar distinguished position, e. g., Magy. 
ispan, Mediev. Lat. hispanus, Mediev. Greek (a loan word, of 
course) £ovmáyos.* The fact should not be overlooked that in 
these words the accent rests invariably on the second syllable, in 
accord with Goth. siponeis. 


HERMANN CoLLitz. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


1 Judging from the annual bibliography for 1907 in the Idg. Anz. 27 
(1910) p. 143 nr. 17. a similar view concerning župan (m.) and župa 
(f.}—tho without reference to what I would regard as their final 
source—has been set forth by Professor Al. Brückner in an article (not 
accessible to me) in the Polish ‘Historical Review’ (Przeglad Hist.) 
vol 4, nr. 3. His explanation of the fem. župa from an earlier form 
*2upana impresses me as being a plausible suggestion. 

14 Dueange, Glossarium mediae et infimae Graecitatis, 1688, Ana- 
static reprint 1905, s. v. fovmráros; Miklosich, Etymol. Wörterbuch der 
slav. Sprachen, p. 413 s. v. Zupa. But Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the 
Roman and Byzantine Periods, accents foómavos. ` 
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STUDIES IN SUPERSTITION AND FOLKLORE. 
|. VH: HOMER 


In a sense, this article is a palinody. When, nearlv a genera- 
tion ago, I first proposed the collection of a Corpus Supersti- 
tionum as material for a future history of Greek and Roman 
religion, I made the statement that in the Homeric period 
“traces of superstitious beliefs undoubtedly exist, but they are 
scarcer than is generally conceded. . . . The only superstitious 
feature is the cure of wounds by charm songs.” And even this 
I did not quite concede. That was written, when I judged 
from only a general impression, based upon a hasty reading of 
the poems. Since then, I have read and reread them with 
greater attention, and, I trust, with maturer judgment. And 
what is more, my own conception of the relation between re- 
ligion and superstition has naturally undergone modiflcation. 
At the time, I was too much under the influence of Grimm, 
Laistner and Mannhardt. Since then, before all Frazer’s 
Golden Bough and the incisive investigations of Hubert and 
Mauss? have appeared. And while I am still unconvinced by 
Frazer’s method, and am still puzzled as to the existence of a 
Mana independent of a being,—say spirit, if you prefer—filled 
‘with this mysterious power and exercising it, my conception of 
what constitutes superstition and of its relation to Magic has 
. undergone a deep change, which I may some day be enabled to 
lay before my fellow investigators in greater detail At any 
rate, I am offering to-day a much wider material than I should 
have done years ago. But I feel that-experts in the field, who 
since then have become numerous I am glad to say, will even 
now criticise rather that I have excluded much than reprove 
me for too easy a concession. However, within the limits of a 
mere article, it has proved impracticable to give the reasons for 
such exclusions. Again I repeat, as then, dies diem docebit. 


AMBITUS. 
Tl. 137, ôs Xptonv appiBéByxas. 
The classification of this -passage needs to be justified. 


1 Trans. Am, Phil. Ass. XXVI, 40 foll. 
? [b. 47, 2. ? Année Sociologique V, WII. 
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Slightly varied, the words recur Od. IX 198, again applied to 
Apollon òs “Icpapoy ápdugjeBzke. - According to Naegelsbach,* 
the word means “stands as a protection,” like an animal over 
its young. “ And so in all passages where this perfect is used.” 
But there can be no doubt that, no matter how we explain the 
tense of completed action, the original meaning of the verb 
must have been “ to go around ” something or somebody. There 
are several analogies, both from Greek and from Roman legends 
and practices. The giant Talos protected Crete by circling 
around it three times every day. Like many another figure of 
Greek story, he too has been Semitized and been identified with 
Moloch.” However, the legend contains unmistakable traces of 
popular belief. In common with so many of the “ vilain ” 
giants, Talos is rather stupid and is overcome by Medea either 
through magic or the promise of immortality. In Greek prac- 
tice we have the family festival of the Amphidromia. This is 
usually explained as a cathartic ceremony,’ but is quite evi- 
dently a mixture of purification, reception and prophylaxis. 
Two ceremonies have been combined: the child, followed by the 
guests, was carried three times around the hearth; just so, all 
persons entering a family were introduced and received by being 
led around the hearth.5 Sometimes the child also received a 
name, the solemn token of the reception, at the same festival. 
The version of the Amphidromia described in schol. Lysistrata 
757 is still more to our purpose. The child was laid on the 
ground and the guests circled around it. This is a prophylactic 
action. The child is peculiarly exposed to evil? and must be 
protected from it. This is effectively accomplished by drawing 
a magie circle around it. 'The ceremony thus is closely akin to 
the magie practiced in drawing a boundary line. A toad car- 
ried around the field protects the newly sown grain against 
birds; 1° in the same category the ambitus mulieris in menstruis 


* Anmerkungen zur Ilias, ad loc. 

5 Baumeister, Denkmaeler 1721; Gruppe, Mythologie 249 foll. 

è Laistner, Raetsel der Sphinx I, 7. 

7 Pauly-Wissowa I, 1900. 

8 Varro, L. L. V 11; transferred to animals Ael. N. A. II, 60; cp. 
Wuttke, Volksaberglauben 117, 366. 

? infant==< dpdxos [Spdxwy], Wachsmuth, Das alte Griechenland 62. 45. 

10 Geop. II, 18, 14. l 
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belongs. A still closer parallel is presented by the Roman 
Ambarvalia and the Amburbium, the forerunner of the Chris- 
tian rogationes.** Confirmation of the view here presented 
may finally be found in the fact that both passages refer to 
the Averruncus kar’ èfoyņv, Apollon. 


ANCESTOR WORSHIP. l 
ll. IX, 494-495, &AXà oè maiba, Bevis éxieikeX Aye, 


Z g f 3 » / M 3 7 
TOLEÙRNY, iva pol TOT üekKéa Aoryoy üuvvys. 


Critics seem agreed that the Phoenix episođe is a compara- 
tively recent interpolation. Indeed, the burden. of the old man’s 
appeal to moral considerations that otherwise appear foreign to 
the spirit of the Homeric age points to a period in which ethical 
consciousness had made great advances. We ere not surprised, 
therefore, to meet with a thought usually ascribed to z later age. 
“I made you my son," Phoenix says, that is, I adopted '? you. 
Adoption means to the Greek consciousness a guarantee of con- 
tinued existence after desth.? For this reason, our passage is 
tinued existence after death? For this reason, our passage is 
adoption!* and should also be added to the number of sur- 
vivals of an older belief in the continued existence of the dead. 

In this connection, Il. II 260 receives a much needed sup- 
port. Odysseus swears that he will punish Thersites. “If I 
fail to do it,” he says, “may I cease to be called father of 
Telemachos.” The verse has been athetized by Peppmueller !5 
and is spoken of as betraying the influence of the Odyssey, 
weakening the impression and ill fitttng.*° In reality, though, 
the line, far from weakening, forms an emphatic close. Of all l 
misfortunes, the loss of children is the worst, worse even than 
one’s own death. If we moderns feel thus, how much more 
vivid must this feeling have been in antiquity, when man’s 
only hope of continued existence was contained in the continu- 
ance of male offspring? The worst curse known to the O. T. 
is that of childlessness *7 and Greek tombstones with the curse 


11 UJsener, Relgesch. Unters. I, 298 foll.; 304 foll. 

13 ylóp Oécða: technical term for adoption in Athens, PaulydWissowa 
I, 397, 31. 
. 4B. Rohde, Psyche? I, 251. 

15 Pauly-Wissowa I, 396. 16 Thid. 

15 Ameis-Hentze, ad locum. 17 Ley. 20, 20. 
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of childlessness (é£#Ans) for the defiler of the grave bear force- 
ful witness to the strength and durability of the belief. 

Only thus do the words of Phoenix receive their proper light. 
“That you may ward off from me unseemly destruction,” he 
says. He cannot fear a violent death—how should he, having 
reached ripe old age?—but he fears the destruction which must 
be his fate, if his own father’s curse (454 foll.) shall be ful- 
filled and he must die childless. To ward off this terror he has 
adopted Achilles. 


ÜALYPSO. - 
Od. V 59 foll. 


No matter what the original nature of the nymph Calypso 
may have been ** in the Odyssey she appears as a figure closely 
allied with the nether world. Her abode is a cave, just as 
other nymphs live in caves. The fire on her hearth is fed by 
aromatic «éópos and @vov, and she sits near it, accompanying 
her weaving with song. Around the cave there stretches a grove 
of kA$Üpg (alder), atyepos (black poplar) and cypress. In the 
grove owls, hawks and gulls or crows (xopóvg) are nesting. The 
outside of the cave is overgrown with grapevine and near it 
there are four springs of clear water, from which four rivulets 
flow in four directions. The meadows watered by them are 
covered with violets and parsley (céAwov). When Hermes 
comes, he tells her, he would not have done so of his own will, 
for her abode is far from the cities of mortal men and no 
sacrifice is offered to the gods. To Zeus’s command to let 
Odysseus go, she replies with the plaint that the gods are jealous 
of mortal men who associate with goddesses, and punish them 
with death. 

.Now, all the trees mentioned in connection with the grove 
have chthonic significance.!? The woods on the fire belong to 
the same class. So do the violets and the parsley." The 
four—the number itself is significant—springs find their analogy 
in the waters of the nether world. Finally, owls and gulls, or 


1° Gruppe, Myth. 1358, 1402. 

1? Gruppe, Myth. Index sub verbis. 

?9 Ibid. 

?! Tbid. 

22 For the róle of water in the nether world see Dieterich, Nekyia 21. 
26. 31. 95. 
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crows, also have chthonic meaning.?? The only exception, ap- 
parently, is formed by the hawks, which are commonly con- 
nected with solar gods.* The whole passage thus would seem 
to bear out Gruppe’s statement that Calypso as the “ concealer ” 
is a demon of death. Only hesitatingly I venture to suggest 
that Calypso’s complaint, with her allusion to the deathbringing 
love of goddesses for mortal men, points in the same direction, 
because I believe that these tales are to be classed with the 
“swan maiden” motif. 


CHARM (by touching and stroking, 6éAyev, xabdrreoba). 


The expressions 6éAyew = to charm, xafdrrecba: — to address, 
both lead back to one of the oldest—and youngest—forms of 
magical action, based on wrongly interpreted physiological phe- 
nomena. This “scientific” side of the charm, the soothing, 
mesmerizing influence of stroking, has been revived and applied 
in the hypnotic treatment of nervous patients in our own days. 
The etymology of xafdxropa: is transparent; OéAyo is derived, 
according to Fick, from a root meaning to stroke. In origin, 
.both words belong to the sphere of Shamanism. We can easily 
understand how 6éAyw was transferred to speech, if we think of 
the low, monotonous sing-song of. the incantation,5 which quiets 
and soothes as the crooning song of mother or nurse does the 
infant. All the passages collected by me fall easily under this 
head. . Thus in a 57 aiet 8 paXakoiot kal aipvAMowt Adyouor GéAyet, 
where according to Ameis-Hentze “the soft diphthongs, the 
fourfold repetition of A, the vocalic ending of the words bring 
home the flattery of Calypso to the senses." The transference 
has gone still farther in 6 509, where the wooden horse is called 
fev Ocdxrhpiov, i. e. a conciliating, placating gift to the gods. 
Two passages only do not seem to yield to this interpretation. 
It is still easy, perhaps, to adapt it to @ 604, where we are told 
that Apollo runs in front of Achilles, and in the guise of Agenor 
SéAw Sap’ eberyev, “hypnotized ” him into a false belief. For . 
in a similar sense the word is used of persuasion, through vain 
and deceptive words in é 387, p 514, o 282. O 594 can be 
interpreted in a like fashion: here Zeus strengthens the Trojans, 


28 Gruppe, Index. 
24 The xopdéyy, too, is often associated with Apollo. 
25 Op, German raunen, Alrune. 
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0éXye 9i OÜvuóy ’Apyeiwy “made them torpid.” © 322, where 
Apollo by shaking the aegis against the Achaeans, Ovpóv èv 
ornbecow ete, Aáfovro Be Copos dAxjs, would at first blush 
seem to defy our statement, but may be easily subsumed. under 
our heading with the support of the two passages just discussed. 


CIROE, as witch. Od. X, 218 foll. 


It seems worth while to inquire into some of the aspects of 
this episode in the light of popular belief. 

From what Eurylochos tells the hero, we know that wolves 
and lions surrounded the house of the goddess, rots airy karé- 
GerLev, érel kakà dáppak  COokey (213). That these were human 
beings changed into bestial shapes is generally conceded. After 
what has been said above under Charm, the use of the word 
karéĝeàge would in itself be sufficient to prove it. There can be 
no doubt that Circe treated these men in the same way in which 
she changed the companions of Odysseus, by giving them a 
magic potion (xvkeo 291, éxóka 265, otros ibid.) which contained 
Qápuaka, Avypá (236, 290; she is herself called roAvddppaxos 276) 
and then touching them (xaréfeAÉe 238) with her wand (293). 
Like the changed animals of the fairy tales, the beasts betray 
their original condition by their gentleness (214, 215). It is 
noteworthy that the potion contains cheese, barley and honey. 
While such a posset is one of the regular Homeric foods, yet 
of these same ingredients honey is in iis origin divine and 
magáeal?" and the others occur again in connection, in the 
magical potion of a papyrus of the second century A. D.S 

Odysseus is made safe from the wiles of Circe by the use'of 
Moly (257). In regard to this plant, we notice that the later 
ritual of the herb-gatherers was already in full force. The herb 
must be pulled out (303), evidently it must not be dug out, or 
in other words, it may not be cut by metal?? When the poet 
continues yaAerdy dé T ópócaew, dvpdor ye Ovnroior, we may inter- 
pret that popular belief connected danger for the gatherer with 


20 Seymour, Homeric Life, 219. 

37 Pawly-Wissowa I, 68, 52; III, 438, 52, 

?5 Pap. Anastasy XLVI, ed. Wessely, 298 foll. 

?? Schmiedeberg, Pharmaka (Strassburg, 1918), p. 27, identifies the 
moly with helleborus niger, on insufficient grounds, I think. 

5? Pliny, N. H. XXIV, 176; XII, 115; XV, 124; XIX, 177, 
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procuring it. Tt is not clear what is to be done with the Moly, 
whether it is to be eaten or worn as an amulet. In visw of what 
follows, the former view is more probable. The he-b is, so to. 
speak, a prophylactic antidote against the magic potion. If we ` 
are right, the contradiction between 287 and 292 ** disappears. : 
The chewing of the herb secures the hero merely egainst the 
change by the posset, not against other wiles of the witch. He 
is told to threaten Circe with his sword, just as in cther witch 
tales she is hewn or shot at.?* The reader may also be reminded 
of the charmbreaking power of the sword. Thus Odysseus 
forces Circe to disenchant his companions. We are then told 
that the goddess will ask for carnal pleasure from the hero, but 
that he must not yield to her demand until she has sworn not 
to harm him, lest áwoyupvoÜévra kakóv kal ávqvopa &im (801). 
The sexual meaning of the latter part of this verse is clear 
enough. ‘Thus Circe joins the host of spectra me-idiana of 
whom lLaistner (1. C.) and Crusius ** have treated. But why 
is the emphasis laid, on dwoyvpvovofac? In what other situa- 
tion—given the premise—could Odysseus find himself? Ameis- 
Hentze say: “if, on account of your ‘nakedness, you are un- 
armed.” However, the student of superstitions wiil at once 
recall the part played by nudity in many rites?" Men can be 
changed, or may change themselves. “In all the variants of 
the belief this feature is retained that ... before changing 
man must be nude.” 38 Weinhold instances the Valkyries, the 
Lukios of the Golden Ass, the werewolf, the “ Alp? ete. It 
seems to be clear then that, if Circe still wishes to change the 
hero whom the Moly guards against her pharmaka, the dro- 
yvpvovoÜa. is necessary and her demand for edyy xoi $uóras is 
the most likely pretext to induce Odysseus to comply. 

In one more expression does the witch character of the scene 


*t Pliny, N. H. XXV, 50 foll. According to Schmiedeberg the plant 
has many roots which can not easily be pulled whole. 

*? Schmiedeberg, 1. c. thinks the moliy was carried. But then Circe 
later on might have gained possession of it. 

38 Ameis-Hentze ad loc. Í 

s1 Here belongs the wounding of the werewolf in Petronius 62. 

s Pauly-Wissowa I, 51, 3. 

35 Philologus L 97 foll. 

*' Weinhold, Abh, Berl. Ak. Wiss. 1896, pp. 12 foll. of the reprint. 

35 Thid. 
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become clear. That is the use of Avey for “ disenchant.” ` For 
this ep. the Index to Wessely’s edition of the Magical Papyri. 


DEAD, continued power of. Il. VII, 408-410. 


To try conclusions after the masterful treatment of this topic 
in Rohde’s Psyche may seem arrogant. But had the master 
lived, he would, I think, have added this passage to his “ sur- 
vivals.” Many interpretations ?? have been attempted. None 
seems to me to have pressed sufficiently the force of paMocépev. 
Comparing it with Il. IX, 147 pea, we see that it refers to 
gifts, whether assuaging or not need not now concern us. The 
question is: 1n what way can the dead gain anything from being 
cremated? And what do the words eò vexóoy mean? I believe: 
we can understand this from a comparison with Il. XXIII 63 
foll. where the spirit of Patroklos appears to Achilles and ac- 
cuses him of neglect for not having buried him as quickly as 
possible. No favor is done, the words in VII mean, to the dead 
by postponing the burial. The roaming spirit is laid to rest— 
appeased—when the body has been cremated. 

So far this note merely has confirmed Rohde's view of the 
attitude of the Homeric age toward the dead, a view which will 
be generally approved, though Seymour ?? appears to be scep- 
tical. It is very remarkable, however, that Rohde stated that 
there is no trace at all of the continued power of the dead after 
they have been laid to rest. We can readily grant the neglect 
of the late nekyia. But how about the statement in Il. XXIV 
592 that the soul of Patroklos might be angry (exvOpawégev) at 
Achilles for granting the burial of Hektor? The difficulty 
might be removed by saying that this is a mere passing resent- 
ment, such as the soul of Aias shows to Odysseus in Hades. 
But that is hardly a satisfactory explanation. To me the line 
seems of great importance as revealing a continuing feeling on 
the part of the dead, which may at any moment become active 
again and which, after all, is in no sharper condict with the 
usual ideas than the other survivals collected by Rohde. It is 
only fair to add that Rohde himself refers briefly to our passage, 
saying that cremation “besaenftigt.” ‘Perhaps he thought the 
verse sufficiently clear after his treatment of the burial of 
Patroklos. 


33 Life 461, 3. 
3 
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Envy. Od. VIII, 414-415. 


Euryalos.the Phaeacian presents Odysseus with a sword, in 
order to atone for his insult to him. On thanking the giver, 
the hero says 


Aé /, é i ` f / 

pndé ri tor Eiheds ye moby perómoðe yévovro 
^ = 

TovTov, 0 ÒN pOL ÓGkas adpecodpevos émécaow. 


Ameis-H2ntze explain “ O. expresses the wish that the recon- 
ciliation may be lasting." Apparently they mean that other- 
wise Euryalos may demand the return of his sword. "This is a 
possible explanation. But, Odysseus is going away, far beyond 
the reach of any Phaeacian. It seems better, therefore, to as- 
sume that he implies how a regret of the former owner may 
produce £ fáckavos. 


Farry Tare. IL IIT, 65-66. 
ovror ümó[JÀgr. rri Ücüy épixvdéa Óópa, 
e 3 Aw e N $5 » o 
ooa Kev abrol Saow, ékoy Ò oUk dy Tis EÀOLTO. 


Is it too bold to see here an allusion to fairy tales, such as are 
found in many countries, about & god giving a gift to some 
deserving mortal, which a wicked neighbor or relative sets out 
to attain in his turn, but sees his effort frustrated? ** In Greece 
we have zt least the Story of the river and the golden ax. 


HorrNzss or HEARTH. Od. XIV 420 foll. 


That hearth and altar originally were identical-is a.well 
known fect.*? If we had no other testimony, the very word 
écxápa Which is hearth as well as altar for heroes, i. e. for the 
dead, would be proof sufficient. A survival of this sacredness 
of the hearth clearly exists in the preparation of a repast in the 
simpler, and therefore religiously more conservative, circle of 
the swineherd Eumaios. He is killing a hog to set before 
Odysseus. As this is simply intended to serve as food, no thigh 


33 





mayroy ápyópevos "m tom all parts of the animal are taken 


*9 Op. the story told of Clovis, Freytag Geschichtsbilder Le 
41 The best known is the Frau Holle tale. 

‘2 Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. XXVII, 30, hearth. 

43 Cp. Pauly-Wissowa, sub ’Asrapyal. 
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and wrapped in fat. Slaughtering here differs, though, in one 
important respect from sacrificial killing. In the latter, the 
throat of the victim is cut, to allow the blood, the seat of life, 
to escape. This evidently is the main component of the sacri- 
ficial offermg, even though, in the more refined atmosphere of 
Homeric thought, this idea is no longer in the consciousness of 
the poet. For his gods, the feta Zéovres, who eat no bread neither 
do they drink wine,** live on the savor alone that rises to them 
in the whirling smoke. Yet the function of the blood, plain 
in this mode’ of slaughtering, is unmistakable in the funeral 
rites. On the other hand, the hog, in our passage, is simply 
knocked on the head with a billet, so that none of the blood 
escapes. Nevertheless, just as in sacrificing, hair is cut off from 
the head before the killing and thrown into the fire. Into this 
also the “ frusta? and the fat, after being sprinkled with flour 
(429; cp. the ojAóxvra)) are thrown. And now comes the re- 
markable part. The animal is cut up into seven pieces—there 
are six men at the dinner—and one piece is given to the Nymphs 
and to Hermes; which part, we do not know. This is called 
dpypara “ firstlings.” It is usually assumed that these firstlings 
are the * frusta ? mentioned above. But these had already been 
thrown into the fire (429), while the dpypara are offered up 
only in 445, after the best part of the meat has been given to 
Odysseus, and before the other men are served. Is then the £évos 
considered a representative of the gods? And have we here the 
oldest. instance of the belief which has found so beautiful an 
expression in the story of Philemon and Baucis, and also—1 say 
it in all reverence—in the German Grace before meat: Komm, 
Herr Jesu, sei unser Gast und segne was Du bescheeret hast? 
In the Iliad, too, (IX, 220) after the portions have been served, 
but before the guests begin to eat, Patroklos is told by Achilles 
to put the @vyAai into the fire as an offering to the gods. 


Inirratory Rites. Od. XIX, 27 foll. 


écivos 08° Ady so *mio534v aoddap dod, qo, euns ye 
? e & f 3 4 
xolykos Grrytat, kal TgÀó0ev eiAnAOVOds. 


Telemachos has given orders not to be disturbed so that he 
may take down the armor from the walls of the megaron. In 


“T V, 341. , 55 Rohde, Psyche I, 14 foll. 
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answer to Eurykleia's question, who will be his torchbearer, he 
points to the reputed beggar, his father, dnd says: this stranger, 
for I shall not allow any one to go idle who touches my yoiné. 

The proverbial eharacter of this saying is generally recog- 
nized. Ameis-Hentze compare it to the German jemandes Brot : 
essen. ‘There is more behind this comparison than its authors 
presumably meant there to be. The German phrase goes back 
to the solemn rite of covenanting, as a glance at Trumbull’s 
Blood Covenant will show. By sharing one’s food with a 
stranger one enters upon a mystical internal relation with him. 
I have tried to show * that the idea of covenanting is one of 
the most potent principles underlying the origin of sacrifice, 
and that by partaking of the sacrificial meat god and wor- 
shipper become of the same kin. The same idea, of course, is 
at the bottom of hospitality. Now, if this be true, we must ask, 
what was there about the choinix that made it suitable to be 
used in the ritual oz hospitality, and does touch partake of the 
ritual of covenanting ? 

The latter question is more easily answered. ‘Touch enters 
into covenanting everywhere and in the most varied relations. 
From the actual rubbing together of the bleeding incisions on 
the bodies of the covenanting parties to the much weakened and 
highly civilized form of the handclasp,*” touch has been one of 
the solemn features of covenanting. Nay, one may go further, 
and maintain that most forms of greeting are based upon this 
principle, down to the nose rubbing of the Mongolians., Into 
this, as into the “ceremony” of kissing, there seems to enter 
the idea of an intermingling of the forces of life, a thought that 
may be followed with good results through the practices of many 
tribes. For the Greeks, it will te sufficient to refer to the 
solemnity of the grasp yep éri xapro. It is very significant that 
thus the bride is led out of her home, for wedding ritual is 
essentially initiatory in character. A last faint echo of this 
meaning may be discerned in the Attic custom of introducing 
the newly married couples into the phratria during the month 
of the íepós yduos, the Gamelion.* 


t Trans. Am. Phil, Ass. XXVII, 10 foll. 

47 I know, of course, that the hand clasp is also explained as the ex- 
pression of peace, but I say again that into primitive customs more 
than one idea enters. ** Pollux, ITT, 49. 
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The question as to the nature of the choinix is not so easily 
answered, because we seem to lack parallels for the use of house- 
hold implements in initiatory rites. There are, however, enough 
examples to prove that agricultural tools were considered holy. 
Against hail, the mill is covered with a red cloth,“ the sieve 
used in winnowing grain for seed was covered with sealskin in 
order to protect the crop against mildew and hail;*? such a 
sieve cured chickens suffering from pituita." Dyspeptics 
mounted a mortar. Finally, the choinix occurs in the Pytha- 
gorean precept: érè yoivxos py xabjocba:. Interpreters of a later 
age saw in this an inhibition against laziness, but, like the 
whole collection of these saws, it was surely of religious origin. 
We may then, with reasonable safety, say that before the Homeric 
age one of the rites of initiation consisted in the touching of 
the choinix. Nor does the answer of Telemachos now savor of 
heartlessness. For a contract is binding upon both parties and 
involves for both duties as well as rights. He who is received 
into the house community must do his share, large or small, 
toward its support. 


Macro Wanp. Od. VII, 137 foll. 


The passage has been mentioned and correctly explained in 
Preller-Robert, Gr. Myth. I 404. The Phaeacians, and the later 
Greeks generally, offered the last libation to Hermes, the bringer 
of dreams. I want to add that the lines seem to me to point to 
the custom to which I referred under éyépoipos txvos in my 
Sttdy in Theocritus. The prayer and sacrifice was adopted 
because Hermes has the power of waking as well as of putting 
to sleep; a similar thought is mentioned in the prayer recited 
by orthodox Jews before they retire for the night. See also 
Eitrem in P.-W. sub Hermes. 


ORDEAL, 


In a beautiful and convincing disquisition Usener ** — 
that for all legal acts, both among Greeks and among Romans, 


4? Pollux I, 35, 1; vicarious sacrifice. 
8° Gedpon. V, 33, 7, 8. 
5: Columella VIII, 5, 16; ep. Lobeck, Aglaoph. 640a. 
5? Cato, R. R. 127. 
. 85 Am, Jour. Phil. XXIV, 434. ^ 54 Goetternamen 187, 188. 
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daylight was a prerequisite and that nothing could legally be 
done after sunset. He quoted from Homer both Od. III 138 
(assembly) and Od. III 335 (banquet in honor of the gods). 
He also called attention to the fact that in the former passage 
we are expressly told that the assembly was summoned toward 
evening, uj, drip ob karàxócpov. And if he did not mention 
Il. IX 9, where the council is held at night, he may have thought 
it superfluous to deferid himself against this passage, because it 
is evident that here the exigencies of the situation must be taken 
into account. He ought, however, to.have quoted both Il. II 
387, where Agamemnon distinctly tells the Achaeans that the 
battle will last until night separates the fighters—though this is 
quite natural and may be explained without reference to re- 
ligious scruples—and Il. VII 282. In this latter place one does 
see no reason why the ordeal between Hektor and Aias should 
be interrupted by the heralds, just when it is about to be de- 
cided in favor of Aias. For that is the purpose of the duel, to 
bring about a decision. Yet the fight is interrupted and the 
reason given is that night approaches: it is wise to obey night. 
The reason is so peculiar that it can only be interpreted in the 
light of the remarks made by Usener himself. 


PEHARMAKON.?5 


This word occurs in the Homeric poems in three meanings: 
1) medicine, especially herbs for both external and internal use; 
2) poison; 3) magie herb or potion. The original root, under- 
lying all these meanings, was undoubtedly “herb.” 59 For this 
alone, without being unduly pressed, will lend itself to the 
threefold differentiation of meanings. Among all nations these 
three branches of the “ herbdoctor’s” activity were—and still 
are—in popular belief, indissolubly connected. The two pas- 
sages in which the word undoubtedly means poison, are both 
found in the Odyssey, 261 and 329. It pays to inquire more 
closely into the nature of this poison. For in both quota- 
tions it did not grow in the place where it was used, but had 
been imported from Ephyre. According to the scholia, this 

55In general ep. Schmiedeberg, Pharmaka, Strassburg 1918. 

se Osthoff in Bezzenberger's Beitraege XXIV, 144 interprets it as 
“magical stuff.” 
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was a town in Elis or in Epirus,” i. e. on the mainland, opposite 
Ithaka. The name is further found in Greek literature as that 
of Corinth, Crannon in Thessaly, a small hamlet near Sekyon, 
in Aetolia, Perrhaebia and in Campania. An island in the 
Argolic gulf also bears this name. According to G. Curtius 
the word must be connected with é$opáo and means “ lookout.” 
The brevity of the v seems to favor this etymology, otherwise it 
would be tempting to connect it with $ópoe = to mix. For it 
is remarkable, to say the least, that no less than three of these 
places, and the best known at that, viz. Corinth, Epirus, 
Thessaly, enjoyed a great reputation as homes of witchcraft and 
secret knowledge. Be that as it may, the fact remains note- 
worthy that Homer.ascribes the provenance of the ddpyaxov == 
poison to a far away country. The same holds good of the place 
where (8 221) the $épuakov = magical herb grows. This is the 
Nepenthes or Acholon “warder off of anger” which Helen 
received in Egypt, the old home of witchcraft, from Polydamna. 
The tendency to ascribe miraculous qualities to things fetched 
from afar is psychologically of easy explanation and forms a 
standing feature of magic in all countries. Numerous examples 
are found in the magical papyri. It is also noteworthy that the 
quality of the Nepenthes as warder off of anger occurs as the 
subject of a special charm in these same papyri, ? whose tenacity 
in conserving ancient popular beliefs is well known. In this 
connection the name Polydamna deserves passing mention. It 
means the conqueror of many or the much conquering one. 
This seems apparently to be the name of a divinity of the dead. 
It is the feminine of Polydamas, which is also a name of Hades 
(a Polydamas is son of Panthoos, another chthonic name). It 
must apparently also be connected with Damnameneus, one of 
the Daktyloi. For these belong to the chthonic spirits, as 
* Hirdmaennlein,” and even in the late, but learned, Nonnos a 
trace of this is preserved, when his Telchines, one of whom is 
Damnameneus, make the fields of Rhodes barren by the use of 
Stygian water. Homer calls Polydamna the wife of Thon (86v 


87 Schmiedeberg, who thinks this must be the helleborus niger states 
that in Epirus this herb grows more frequently than elsewhere in 
Greece. 

55 Wessely, N. Gr. Zp. 64. Schmiedeberg identifies the nepenthes as 
opium. 
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or @ov, Ors Herodotos II 116) which appears resolved into 
Góov in Lucian. In view of Polydamas, son of Panthoos, it 
seems not improbable that the name. Gv is really connected 
with @o-6v, one of the’ roots often figuring in the nomenclature 
of chthonie beings. We have thus another instance of the 
constantly recurring connection between magic and the nether 
world about which Diels has so well spoken in his Sibyllinische 
Blaetter. 

When in 893 ¢appdoow (a hapax eiremenon) is found as 
technical term for the hardening of steel, we shall not be far 
from the truth in asserting that we are in the same sphere of 
thought. The Daktyloi were the first metal workers and the 
art of the smith has always been considered as closely connected 
with secret wisdom ard with witchcratt.: 


SNAKE. 


In X 98 foll. Hektcr, while lying in wait for Achilles, is com- 
pared to a snake in the mountains which ate kakà $éppaka and 
is therefore especially poisonous (cp. Verg. Aen. II 471 coluber 
mala gramina pastus). This is evidehtly one of the many 
popular false beliefs about snakes with which ancient zoology 
abounds. But if the snake eats poison, why should it not also 
eat good medicinal herbs? Hence the belief that snakes know 
herbs of such quality, for which the story of Glaukos-Asklepios 
is the classical instance. This story need not then, with Furt- 
waengler, Sammlung Sabouroff, be traced back to the syper- 
natural quality of the snake, but is simply an enlargement of 
the zoological misconception. 


SYMBOLOI. 


This is one of the most frequent forms of superstition.®? Tt 
seems though that no traces of it have so far been noted in 
Homer. For while the many omens drawn from the appear- 
ance of animals, be they of good or evil import; might be drawn 
here, they lack one feature which makes the symboloi proper, 
namely the circumstance that the animal must be the first met 
with. There are, however, two such passages in the poems. 
One is found Q 376, where Priam judges it to be évafovey that 


5? Dilthey, Archaeol. Zeit. 1874, 82 foll. 
9? Schwarz, Menschen und Tiere, Celle 1834, 48 foll. 
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on his way to Achilles he meets Hermes in the guise of a kind- 
hearted youth. The second passage occurs y 928 foll. Athena, 
disguised as a youth, meets Odysseus in Ithaka. These are the 
words with which he approaches her: “ Friend, as you are the 
first person whom I meet in this place, hail, and bear me no ill 
will” It is evident that the fact that Athena is the first 
person whom he meets gives Odysseus his claim to be well 
received. 


TOUCH. 


Diseases of the mind, in all their varying stages, the Greeks 
always ascribed to the action of divinities. It is not strange, 
therefore, to find traces in the Homeric poems, the more so, as 
all sudden resolutions and changes of mind in the heroes are 
directly attributed to divine action. For insanity see Z 200 foll. 
where Bellerophon roams alone on the * plain of wandering" 
because he has incurred the anger of the gods, and y 11 foll. 
where Penelope tells Eurykleia that the gods must surely have 
made her insane, “they who can make senseless even him who 
is very wise.” In this passage, the poet denotes insanity by the 
word pdpyyy. According to Fick, this word comes from MARG == 
to wipe, strike, brush by. Thus the touch of the gods would 
bring about the mental aberration. With this we must com- 
pare the Greek belief of a later time that the stroke of spectres 
or daimons causes insanity. 


e e 
THRESHOLD. 


Of the sanctity of the threshold and the evil omen in 
stumbling or stubbing one's foot at it, I need not speak. Now 
we read in 0 80 of an oracle by Apollo given to Agamemnon 
60^ trépBy Adivov ot00v xpgoópevos. ‘The same phrase occurs p 30. 
On the other hand in line 339 of the same book Odysseus, when 
entering the hall where the suitors are feasting, sits down on 
the ashen threshold. Evidently, because the humble and sup- 
pliant had their place there, and they took it there because the 
threshold was holy. But why in the two other passages txépBy? 
Was it forbidden to step on it? One is reminded of the Roman 
marriage custom of lifting the bride over the threshold (P.-W. 
I 48). 
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Utopia (Phaeacians). 


It seems to be the general opinion that the Phaeacians are in 
origin spirits of the nether world and that they are the ferry- 
men of the dead.*t And when Rohde? denies this, he still 
ascribes their creation to the same frame of mind which created 
the Elysion. I am not prepared as yet to take issue with these 
weighty authorities. But I wish to discuss some points which 
seem to me to lie outside of, if they do not actually contradict, the 
prevailing view. In $ 200 foll. Alkinoos tells Odysseus that the 
gods appear among his people undisguised and at the feast of 
ihe hecatombs they sit down with them to the meal. “ For we 
are near them—-edioiv éyyvfev **,—like the Cyclopes and the 
Gigantes." In this respect the Phaeacians are much like the 
Aethiopians of Il. I 423 to whom Zeus and the other gods £0 
kata daira, and whom we should expect mentioned in this con- 
nection rather than the dypia õa of the Cyclopes.and the 
Giants. The Ethiopians, too, like these tribes, live at the ends 
of the earth, on the Okeanos. The name Aethopians is often ex- 
plained as the “ dark” ones; they are, I think, rather the “ red ” 
ones who live where the sun rises and sets, where therefore 
everything is red. "This would connect the Phaeacians rather 
with light than with darkness, and with this Usener's etymology 
and his comparison of Phaon, “the shining one," will agree. 
The comparison with the Cyclopes and the Giants is, to say the 
least, peculiar, for one does not understand why in a speech so 
evidently laudatory the people there praised should be compgred 
with “savage” tribes. In spite of the genealogy given by 
Athene—Periboia, d. of Eurymedon, k. of the Giants, 57 foll.— 
I can see no point oi contact between the pious Phaeacians and 
the Giants. Nor need these, any more than the Cyclopes, live 
near Scherie. They may be separated from them by the whole 
diameter of the circle, provided only that they are neighbors of 
the gods, that is, if they live at the ends of the earth. Origi- 
nally, I think, “light” people, the Phaeacians became localized 
always in another and more remote place, the wider the geo- 
graphieal horizon of the Greeks became, just as did the Hyper- 
boreans, the Cimmerians and—in the sphere of superstition— 
the Thibioi. 

61 Welcker, Usener, Gruppe. 

62 Psyche? T, 83, 4. 63 * related,” Ameis-Hentze. 
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ADOPTION, see ancestor worship. 

Agamede, a witch A 740 foll. 

Aigis, described B 447, A167, E 738, 0229, P593, 2204; kills and 
eauses panie (on aecount of the presence of Phobos?), x 207. 

ambitus, A 39, (198; see Introd., pp. 222 foll. 

ancestor worship, 1494-405; see Introd., pp. 224 foll. 

animals, speak or prophesy, T 408 foll. 

astrology, popular, X 25-31; ep. Dogstar.- 

augur, A 60, B 558, Z 76, P 218; ep, A 503, M 243, 6 158. 

augury, 8177, 0246; disproved, B 172; ep. bird, eagle, omen. 

Breps, prophetic, 8 146 foll; ep. augury, eagle, omen; gods assume 
their shape, E 778 (dove, Hera, Athena), H 59 (vulture, Apollon, 
Athena), ibid. (chalkis-kymindis, Hypnos), 290  (goshawk, 
Apollon), 0 237 (harpe, Athena), T 350 (Athena), «320, 323, 420 
(osprey, Athena), y371 (seagull, Hermes), ¢€51 (seagull, Iris), 
€337 (swallow, Athena), x 239. 

blood, seat of life, therefore the gods are bloodless, E 342; rain of, 
À 53, II 458; ep. omen. 

burial rites: calling on the dead three times, (05; closing of eyes 
and mouth, A 453, A 426, w 296; see funeral. 


Cap, of Hades, makes invisible, E 845. 
charms (&5Àa), arrows of Apollon, A 53; touch: M255, O 322, 594, 
$604, 259, 337, 639, 240, 0 509, #40, £387, 328, p514, 521, 
.c 212, 282; salve (ambrosia?), ø 192; see Introd., pp. 226 foll. 
childlessness, see curse, also ancestor worship. 
Circe, witch, x 213; see Introd., pp. 227 foll. 
curse, H 99 (turning into earth and water); childlessness, B 259, 260, 
I454, +102; see ancestor worship; in cursing cne strikes the 
earth, I 568, and sits down, 1570 (ep. Am, Phil. Ass. Tr. XXVII 9). 


DAIMON, every extraordinary quality due to, A561, B190; stroke 
enekes insane, c 327 (ep. 231, N 394, II 403). 

dead, belief in their power, H 409, 1147, 2592, X74; presence pollutes, 
K 199, Ə 491, y 6l; piping voice, y 101, w 5; retain their wounds, 
= 457, X 40; unburied become a pripa 0cov 73. 

dogs, see ghosts and apparitions, v 162; ep. dying. 

dreams, and their interpretation, A 13, B6, A 64, E 140, K 496, M 164, 
N 663, 2 682, 5 796, 840, § 20, 49, £495, r 535, v 32, 37, 87, 11, 
c 11. 

dying, gifted with supernatural powers or prophecy, m 851 foll. X 359. 


EARTH, beaten in curse, 1568, 569; cp. X272; sat upon, 1570. See 
curse. 

envy, B116, 594, H 459, M6 foll, $83, 2612, a 346, 8181, 837, e118, 
0 414, 565, » 173, p 219, x 322, $ 64, 210; o 142, x 411 (see silence). 

Erinys, spectral, walks in the air, 1571, T 87; cp. \ 280, v 64; brings 
and fulfils curses, 8 134; ep. I 454. 

Ethiopians, see Utopia. 

eye, bright, characteristic of gods, A 200; see fire. 
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Faby tale, alluded to, T'65; see Introd., p. 230. 

fate, A 418, B 155, T 127, 2209; cp. Klothes, Moira. 

fire, annihilates, B 340; sheen, sign of divinity, A200 (eye), M 466 
(eye), Z 203, 7 39; ep. silence, word; miraculous, E 4; see miracle; 
purifies, x 481, 491 (cp. Gruppe Myth, 892, 893). 

firstlings, B 698 (Protesilaos). 

foundation rite, H 446, 

funeral, rites, Y 9 foll, Q 664 foll, Y 746, 776, 791-808. 


Gops, brightness of eye, A200; see fire; language of, A403, B 814, 
5291; path of, T406; their undisguised aspect dangerous, T 431, 
c 179, w 533. 

gold, special relation to gods: as divine gift it is the main strength 
of Achilles’s shield, M 269, T 268, @ 165. 

Gorgo, apotropaic shield sign, A 36 foll.; see Phobos. 

Gorgoneion, E 472, ^ 603. 


HADES, way to, œ 10 foll; see unburied. _ 

hair, vicarious sacrifice, K 15; see sacrifice. 

Haleyonian birds, I 563. 

Harpies, carry away souls, a 241, £371; see wind. 

haruspicine, A 62. 

harvest festivals = 550 foll. 

hearth, holiness of, Z 220, € 420 foll, » 29; see Introd:, pp. 230 foll. 
heron, bird of lucky omen, K 274. 


IMPLEMENTS, sacred, r 27; see initiatory rites; see Introd., pp. 231 foll. 

incantation, to heal wounds, r 457. 

initiatory rites, 727; see Introd., pp. 231 foll 

insanity, caused by gods, Z200 (anger), y 11 (touch); ep. demen; 
see Introd., p. 287. 

invulnerability, N 321 foll. 


KERES, as spirits, B 302, 834, E 614, 1411, A 332, N 602, £ 207. . 
Klothes, n 197; see fate. 


LIGHTNING, ominous, B 352, A 381, H 478, O 75, 132, 169, 175, 1230, 
N 242. 

Litai (allegory?), A 502. 

lotos, magical, » 94. 


Macro, N 435, ¢ 229, 0 19, 556 foll.; .; Bee Utopia. 

magical belt (Aphrodite’s cestus) £214; lotos » 94; moly «303 foll.; 
shoes, 296, e44; wand of Hermes, 2343, e47, 7137; of Circe, 
K238; of Athena, v 429, m 172, 456; of Poseidon, N 59, a 603. 

mantic, Z 438, H 44, N 663; see name. 

mantis, A 291, 0223 (hereditary); p 384 (vagrant). 

miracle, B 319, 670 (see,Gruppe Myth. 1212, 2), E4 foll. (fire); cp. 
£ 200, 227. 

Moira, as good fairy, Y 182; ep. Dieterich Nekyia, 93 foll. 

moly, x303 foll.; see Introd., pp. 227 foll. 
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NAIADS, cave of, at Ithaka, »105; ep. Schuchhardt-Schliemann, 345, 
349. 

name, force of, E148, N 663 (Polyides, Theoklymenos, names of 
manteis). 

necromancy, x 492, 516 foll. 

nudity, see Circe; see Introd., p. 228. 


Omen (7épas), B 300 foll, 321 (interrupts sacrifice), 324, A398, 408, 
Z183, y173, 4394, 7230; (lightning), B352; (ofuara), A381, 
H 478, 175, 132, 169; (thunder), I 236, N 242, 0377, $ 413; (répas, 
cjua) w 539; (blood rain), A 53, 11458; (ossa), « 282, B 35, 256, 
£89; (birds), M 195 foll., 2 218, p 160, v 242 (eagle), œ 311 (eagle), 
M 195, N817, 0292, 315, o 160; cp. symboloi (v242); (xipxos), 
o 525 foll.; omen accipere, o 526, p 163, r 309; (KAnddv), c 112, 117; 
(pheme) v97 foll.; (miracle), v 345 foll; Meet w 425 
(rainbow), A 2T, P 547. 

omission (Selloi), 7234; do not im back, © 349, k 628. 

oracle, A 85, 385, +402; (Dodona), £327, r 296. 

Ortygie, o 404; Bue Syrie, wonderland and ep. Gruppe, Myth. Index. 


Panic, caused by Zeus, A 544. 

pharmakon, a 261, 8 329, 8 221, (393; see Introd., pp. 234 foll. 
pigeon, fetches ambrosia, w 64 (vicarious sacrifice). 

prophecy, A 62. 

prophet, A 62, 106, B 831, A 329, a 200, 415, 1508. 

purification, Z 266, Q 303. 

purity, 6750, p 48, x 462 (death by sword and hanging). 
Pygmies, I'3 foll. 


Rarnnow, A 27, P 547 (evil omen). 
right side, lucky, B 353, «312. 
river, worshipped, E 77, 4.728, 4 131. 


a 9 

SACRIFICE, vicarious, K 15 (hair); see pigeon. 

sea, purifies, A314; is holy, I 214. 

shooting star, A 75, 82. 

sickness, sent by god, A 50; by daimon, ¢ 396, : 411. 

silence, wards off envy, ¢ 142; in reverence to dead, x 4il. 

snake, apotropaic ornament, A 26, 39; origin of its poison, x 93; see 
Introd., p. 236. 

sneezing, confirmatory, p 541; ep. 899, ¢ 182, x 227. 

stoning, as execution, T 56. 

sulphur, purifies, II 228, x 481, y 50. 

sun, reveals everything, 1'227, 6271, 302, A108, 4323; ep. Usener, 
Goetternamen, 187, 29, 188, 34; its light needed at ordeal, H 282; 
at lawful assembly, 7 138, 335; but cp. I9. 

"word, keeps away ghosts, A 48. 

symboloi, 2376, » 228; see Introd., pp. 236 foll. 

Syrie, wonderland, see Ortygie. 
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Tasis (and hearth), holy, £158, p 155, r 303, v 230, 236, ¢ 28. 

talking, breaks charm, - 42. 

terminus, sacred, K 56. 

touch, see charm, magie, wand; see Introd., fp. 237. 

threat (theurgic), 4383. 

threshing floor, sacred, E 499. 

threshold, 6 80, p 30, 739; see Introd, p. 237. 

thunder (ominous), A 45 (see lightring), P593; (not ominous), v 56. 
thyoskoos, 2 221, @ 145, x 322. 

twelve, mystic number, A 425, 


ÜNBURIED, may not associate with tke other souls, y 71, but ep. w 100. 
foll. 

Utopia, (Ethiopia), A 423, Y 205; (Cyclopia), « 107, 275; (Olympos), 
£42 foll; (Ortygie), 0404 foll; (Phaeacia), n 84-132, 200 foll., 
32] foll; see Introd., p. 238; (Srrie), o 404 foll. 


WAND, stroke of Poseidon's w. gives strength, N 59; see touch. 
wind, carries off to mysterious death, B 209, Z 345, v 6l foll; carries 
off words as unspoken, A383, 4515, 06 405; gods appear like it, 
£20; windcharm, Y 193 foll. 
windhorses, { 222 foll, H 150, T 40). 
Ernst RIESS. 


Hunter ÜOLLEGE, 
New YORK. 


THE LAOCOON EPISODE IN QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS. 


A group of scholars, of whom Carl Robert (Bild und Lied, 
209) is perhaps the most distinguished, believes that the account 
of Laocoon in Book XII of the Posthomerica of Quintus Smyr- 
naeus is largely influenced by Vergil. Paschal in his valuable 
Chicago dissertation (1904) regards this influence as, proven 
beyond a doubt. On the other hand Koechly in the Prolegomena 
to his edition of 1850 (p. xxvi) held that Quintus ignores the 
Latin poets entirely, and Heinze (Virgil’s Epische Technik?, 
1915, 63 ff.) detects no relation between the two versions. 

The probability that Quintus was familiar with the Aeneid 
is not great. Itis true that Vergil soon gained a wide influence. 
Noack (G. G. A. 1892, 799, n: 2) refers to a Greek translation 
of the Georgics (Meineke, Anal. Alex. 370), and translations 
of the Aeneid for school purposes were known in Egypt in the 
fourth century of our era. But Quintus, as Koechly has made 
. clear, was rather provincial, knowing personally little of the 
world outside of Asia Minor; there is no indication that he 
had ever visited Alexandria. In general the Greeks show no 
evidence of familiarity with the writings of Romans. Doubtless 
few took the trouble to learn Latin except for use in some official 
capacity. Libanius, leading man of letters in the fourth cen- 
tury, needed an interpreter for a Latin, letter. The emperor 
Julian was guiltless of the most rudimentary acquaintance with 
Latin literature. Gibbon asserted that there is no allusion 
to Horace or Vergil in Greek writers from Dion. Hal. to Li- 
banius; and Trench (Plutarch 10) could cite but one reference— 
and that to Horace, and in Plutarch, who visited Rome and 
dealt with Roman themes—to prove Gibbon wrong (T. R. Glover, 
Life and Letters in the Fourth Century, 1901, footnotes to pp. 
38 and 50). Even Eustathius, when he refers (1209, 12) to 
the later adventures of Aeneas, quotes Strabo rather than Vergil. 
A priori, then, we may conclude that Quintus is not likely to 
have known the Aeneid. . 

This conclusion is strengthened by a comparison of the two 
accounts. Vergil tells the story oi Laocoon as follows (II 
21-249) : 

After the Greeks have withdrawn to Tenedos, leaving the 
243 
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Horse with its ambuscade of heroes, the Trojans visit the de- 
serted camp and find the Horse. Thymoetes urges that it be 
brought into the city. Another party, for whom Capys speaks, 
favors its destruction, or at least an examination of its interior. 
- At this point Laocoon, with a large crowd at his heels, hurries 
down from the citadel, declaims excitedly against the Horse as 
a trick of the enemy, and hurls a spear into the beams of its 
belly. Then Sinon is brought near, a prisoner in the hands 
of shepherds, and convinces the Trojans that the Horse is merely . 
an offering of the Greeks to Athena in place of the stolen Palla- 
dium. The belief in Sinon’s tale is strengthened by what im- 
mediately happens to Laocoon. The latter, who had Been by 

lot made priest of Poseidon, was sacrificing a bull upon the 
shore. Two serpents are seen coming from Tenedos over the 
calm waters. As they draw near, the Trojans flee in all di- 
rections. The serpents make for the two sons of Laocoon, and 
devour them. Their father comes to their aid, and is enfolded 
in the voils of the monsters. He struggles in vain against them, 
uttering the while awful cries like a wounded bull. The ser- 
pents, having accomplished their mission, make for the citadel, 
and disappear under the feet and shield of Athena. The terri- 
fied Trojans exclaim that Laocoon has been punished for vio- 
lating with his spear the offering sacred to Athena. They drag 
the Horse into the city, putting wheels under its feet, and tying 
ropes around its neck. Boys and maidens attend it. It halts 

at the gates, but the Trojans disregard the omen. Thus Vergil. 


Quintus introduces the episode of Laocoon in Bk. XII, 353- 
499. The Greeks have set fire to their camp. The Trojans 
notice the smoke and the absence of the ships. In joy they all 
run down to the shore, first arming themselves. They find the 
Horse, and by its side, Sinon. Him they question, at first 
mildly, then harshly. Then they torture him that he may tell 
the exact truth—as the Athenians used to torture the slave 
before receiving his testimony—applying fire, and cutting off 
his ears.and his nose. He remains steadfast in spite of the 
pain, and declares that the Horse was built as an offering to 
Athena, who was wroth on behalf of the Trojans [i| e., as 
protecting divinity of the city, worshipped on the citadel ].? 


1 XII, 378 f., cf. 37f. Way, in his Loeb translation needlessly inserts 
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Many of the Trojans believe Sinon. Laocoon speaks for the 
opposite party, wisely asserting that the Horse is a stratagem 
of the enemy, and that it must be burned so that they may 
know what it contains. He would have convinced the others 
if Pallas, in anger at him, the Trojans and their city, had not 
made the earth to shake under his feet. * Fear fell upon him; 
trembling made his limbs give way. Black night came down 
over his head. Cruel pain fell upon his eyelids, and closed the 
man’s eyes beneath his shaggy brows. He rolled his eyes about 
in the anguish of the deep-seated pangs. For the sore anguish 
penetrated to the pia mater, where is the fundament of the 
brain. Now his eyes were deeply. blood-shot to the view; anon 
they showed that whiteness, so hard to cure! They began to 
discharge as it were the snowy water that pours down from a 
rugged mountain cliff. He seemed like one mad: he saw all 
things double, and his cries were terrifying. And still he kept 
urging the Trojans [against the Horse]. So the goddess de- 
prived him of the kindly light. The destructive suffusion of 
blood passed away, and left the pupils of his eyes white and 
fixed ”—a vivid picture of ophthalmia, passing through the 
malignant stage, where it may be treated successfully, to in- 
curable blindness. The Trojans, while they pitied him, were 
yet more in fear of Athena. They infer that Laocoon has 
sinned against her, and they regret their treatment of Sinon. 
They take him to the city. They break down the turreted walls 
and drag in the Horse. The Trojan women greet it with shout 
of sacrifice, and gather about it in wonderment, putting gar- 
lands upon it and upon their own heads. Laocoon still urges 
his followers in vain to burn the Horse. So Athena meditates 
a ‘more doggish trick ’—xJvrepoy dÀAAo—against his hapless sons. 
The monstrous offspring of Typhon still were dwelling in a 


from Vergil’s account, a reference to the Palladium. Why Quintus 
based the wrath of Athena on more general grounds is clear: he has 
rejected from his account the Rape of the Palladium, merely referring . 
to it in the conversation between Hera and the Seasons, X, 350-354. 
That he makes no reference to the Palladium in XII, 37 and 378 is 
good evidence, if any were needed, that the chagrin of Helenus when 
Helen was given to Deiphobus after the death of Paris, and the Rape 
of the Palladium, which Helenus suggested, were not narrated in a lost 
portion of the Posthomerica. 


4 
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cave on the isle of Calydna. Thence she summons the mighty 
serpents. The island quakes as they start; the sea roars, the 
waves divide. ‘The ‘creatures of the deep shudder as, with 
tongues fiercely lapping, the dragons pass. These come quickly 
to the place appointed by Athena, and gnash their teeth in 
menace at the sons of Laocoon. Panic seizes the Trojans when 
they see the monsters within the city. Women shriek, some even 
forgetting their own children in their fearsome flight. The 
throngs crush each other as the panic-stricken mob crowds the 
side-streets. But fate and heaven chain Laocoon and his sons 
to the spot. The monsters devour the boys, who stretch out 
their hands to their father for help. The serpents, their work 
finished, are made to vanish from sight into the earth. “ And 


still the place is marked where they disappeared in the temple - 


of Thymbraean Apollo on the citadel.” The Trojans gathered 
and built a cenotaph ior the boys. The father shed tears from 


his sightless eyes. By the empty tomb the mother, too, lifted- 


up her voice in long lamentation, expecting still worse to come 
from the wrath of the gods, and bewailing the blind folly of 
her husband. In her anguish she moans like a nightingale, who 


finds her nest empty, her young devoured by a serpent; so the 


mother groaned for the cruel faze of her sons, and the blindness 
of her husband was an added sorrow. 

There is little enough in this passage to suggest that Quintus 
was influenced by the Vergilian account. Why, then, do Robert 
and the others detect that influence? In brief, becayse, the 
Trojan Cycle, as we know it from Proclus, made the serpents— 
who came from Tenedos—-devour Laocoon and one of his sons 
as a warning from Apollo to the Trojans that the city is about 
to fall (cf. also Bethe, Eh. M. 46, 517), at least Aeneas so 
understands it and at once flees to the mountains. Vergil does 
not make Aeneas leave the city till the following night, and as 
Quintus does the same, the latter is following, not the Cyclic 
version, but Vergil. This is but a slight thread on which to 
string so bold a conclusion. 

The Laocoon story was told in many versions. Hyginus 


(Fab. 135) says that Laocoon was priest of Apollo and had 


sons in spite of the warning of the god. The latter seizes this 
opportunity to punish his priest by destroying him and his sons, 


| 


i 
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but the Trojans think that the punishment is for hurling a 
spear at the Horse. Laocoon, as in Vergil, is chosen by lot to 
be priest of Poseidon—thereby hangs a tale which need not be 
told here. | 

In Bacchylides (Frg. 32, Bergk), according to Servius on 
Aen. II, 201, the serpents come from the Calydnae islets, as 
in Quintus, but not as in Vergil Bacchylides also, like Quin- 
tus, introduced the wife of Laocoon. 

Apollodorus (Epit. V, 21) states that Aeneas did not leave 
the city till the night, as both Vergil and Quintus make him 
do; he adds that the Greeks allowed him to go unmolested be- 
cause of his piety. This feature, which is referred to in Xen. 
Cyn. I, 15, was rejected by Vergil, but was adopted by Quintus. 

Therefore the following conclusions would seem to be entirely 
reasonable: (1) Bacchylides is a much more probable source of 
Quintus’ version than Vergil is. (2) Quintus did not follow 
the Cyclic account, in which the serpents devour Laocoon and 
one of his sons, and Aeneas leaves the city at once. (3) There 
is no need for making Vergil the source of the later departure 
of Aeneas, in the account of Quintus, for this feature is found 
in the Epitome of Apollodorus. And since Quintus and Apollo- 
dorus agree—as against the Vergilian account—that the piety 
of Aeneas contributed to his escape, it is altogether probable 
that Quintus found the version which he followed in the mytho- 
logical handbooks which were written in Greek before the time 
of, Vergil. The chief evidence that Quintus used the Aeneid 
therefore falls to the ground? 

‘There are several good reasons why Quintus should have pre- 
ferred the later departure of Aeneas, described by Apollodorus, 
to the version in the Iliou Persis of Arctinus, supposing. him 
to have had access to the latter. Quintus tells the story of 
the flight of Aeneas in Bk. XIII, 300-354. There has been 
a general slaughter. Coroebus had fallen by the hands of 
Diomede, and other Trojan heroes have been slain by Aias, 
Agamemnon, Idomeneus and Meges. Neoptolemus has killed 
. not only Ágenor and many others, but Polites, Tisiphon and 
other sons of Priam, and at last the old king himself. Then 


?Into the supposed similarity of diction between Posthomerica XII 
and Aeneid II I do not wish to enter at this time. 


e 
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the poet passes to those whose lives were spared: first, Antenor 
with his household and all his possessions, because of his re- 
membered hospitality and his service to Menelaus and Odysseus 
(ef. Schol. A on Il. ITI, 206^; and, secondly, Aeneas. The 
latter had. done all that he could in the fighting of that night; 
he saw that all was lost, and as a mariner whose ship is sinking 
thinks only of saving what lives he can, Aeneas takes his father 
and his son from the burning city. His divine mother keeps 
him safe from the flames and the weapons that are hurled at 
him, until Calchas restrains the Greeks by prophesying that 
Aeneas is destined to found the Roman empire and to become 
immortal, and also because he is loval to his father and his son, 
preferring to save them rather than the treasures which he 
might have salvaged. The Greeks o»ey Calchas, and look upon 
Aeneas as a god, as he passes from the city—-and from the 
story—* whither his hurrying feet bore him." 

Aeneas is the last survivor cf the greatest Trojan fighters. 
In the story as told by Quintus he was also the last Trojan 
hero to perform aristeia (Bks. X and XI). He contributed to 
the Trojan cause that measure of success which was needed to 
prepare the way for the advice of Calchas to take the city by 
stratagem rather than to continue tc try the issue of arms. It 
would have weakened the effect if this great hero should have 
abandoned the city merely at an omen, and without a blow in 
its defence. Nothing was to ba gained by this, and the fact 
that Apollodorus mentions the flight of Aeneas by nighteshows 
that this was not. an invention of Vergil, but a part of the 
Greek tradition. 

In allowing Laocoon to live, Quintus is at variance with all 
known versions of the story, except that of Apollodorus (Epit. 
V, 18), who, to be sure, does not mention what happened to the 
father, but merely says that the serpents devoured the two sons.? 
Robert (op. cit., 196) thinks that Quintus? variation was found 
in ‘earlier poetic tradition’; he suggests that inasmuch as 
Laocoon was said to be the son of Antenor (Schol. Lycophron, 
347 and 844), and because Sovhocles wrote an Antenoridae, 


e According to the most natural intarpretation of ray epl robs 
Aaoxowrrldas onweiwy (Dion. Hal. Anziq. Eom., I, 48), this was also the 
version of the story in the Laocoon of Sophocles. 
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this lost Sophoclean tragedy may have embodied this tradition. 
Pearson (Fragments of Sophocles, I, 1917, p. 86) gives con- 
vincing arguments against this view. But Sophocles also wrote 
a Laocoon (on which see Robert, op. cit., 192, and Pearson, op. 
cit, II, 3815). There seem to be very good reasons why 
Quintus should have known his Sophocles, in- spite of Koechly, 
Proleg. XXIV-XXVI). Paschal (op. cit., 23 f.) has collected 
more than a hundred words in the Posthomerica which belong 
to the vocabulary of fifth century dramatists. There is no 
question that Quintus knew Homer, Hesiod and Apollonius of 
Rhodes, and why should he not also have known all the great 
poets of Greece? Sophocles, more than any other tragic poet, 
‘delighted in the epic cycle’ (Athenaeus 277E); a full two- 
score of his dramas—more than one-third of all—belong to the 
Trojan story. It would be most natural that Quintus should 
have been familiar with these, either in full or in epitomes and 
excerpts. Therefore it may be of interest to point out a few 
features in the Laocoon episode of Quintus which seem to be 
Sophoclean. : 

In Bk. XII, 393 ff., immediately after the story of Laocoon, 
the signs of the impending disaster are described.  Koechly 
compares similar portents in Homer and Apollonius; the most 
important—at least the closest— parallel has escaped his notice. 
First, the sacrifices would not burn: 
iepà 9' où katoyro, mvpós Ò éc[Jévvwr. vr, 

SuPpov Gras kaÜimepÜc Svaonyeos écovpévoco. 
Kamvos 8 aipardeas dvexnKie’ pypa ©  dmavra 
wire XAA Tpouéorra. 


With these lines compare Antigone, 1006-1011, 


èk 0€ Üvpárav 
"Héoirros ook aurey, QAN? ext erodo 
pvdaoa xgkis pypiuv ériKero 
Ld a 7 x 4 
KüTude küvémTve, KAL perdpotot 
xorat Oweczreípovro, Kai korappvels 
pxpol kaÀwmTis éfékewro mieis. 


The simile of the nightingale, robbed of her young, which 
Quintus uses in telling of the grief of the mother (XII, 489- 
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494, quoted above), is an echo of the simile used in the second ' 
Thesis of the messenger in the Antigone (vss. 423-425). This 
parallel suggests another, between the lament of Laocoon's wife 
(XII, 485-497), who mourns for the folly of. her husband and 
the death of her sons, and the similar plaint of Eurydice (Anti- 
gone, 1302-1305), who died, | 
. KOKÚTATA Ley 

Tov «piv Üavóvros Meyapéws kXewóv Aéxos, 

avis ðè rodde, AoímÜiov 8€ coi Kaxas 

mpáfes epupyycaca TG wadoxrdve. 


But we have not yet accountel for the blinding of Laocoon. 
Roberts ‘ earlizr poetic tradition? shows no evidence of having 
ineluded this incident. Surely the mythological handbooks 
would have preserved some trace of it, and there is not the 
slightest suggestion of it in any of the references that have come 
down to us. One may suggest a reason for the Quintian variant 
from tradition. But first we must consider just what effect 
Quintus tries to produce in his*foem, and how he achieves this. 

The chief defect of the Posthomerica is the lack of organic 
structure. The episodes, rather than the whole, engross the 
attention of the reader. These are rarely linked together closely 
except by the hond of chronological succession. Penthesilea and 
Memnon have no ‘ architectural’ value; scarcely more has Eu- 
rypylus. Quintus cannot bring his plot to an effective climax. 
In fact he has no plot; he has merely a succession of ‘events. 
I mean that in so far as he has given his own peculiar Statap 
to the grouping of his incidents, we are not made to feel the 
working out cf a single idea to its logical conclusion. Ste.- 
Beuve tacitly recognizes this when he stops, in his analysis, 
with the death of Oenone, not more than two-thirds of the way 
_ through the poem. The excuse of Quintus may have been that 
he was merely continuing the Homeric story, not writing an 
independent poem. But the result is bad; we have to develop 
a new interest with each succeeding episode. It is much the 
same sort of thing that one must do in passing from one room | 
to another in a large picture gallery. In fact, the poem of 
Quintus is hardly more than a series of tableaux, illustrating 
but a few themes, and with a rather monotonous, because oft- 
repeated, setting of minor details. His Posthomerica in theme 
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and structure finds its closest parallel in another series of 
weakly-joined episodes, The ‘Trojan Women of Euripides. Both 
Quintus and Euripides have one end in view, the depiction of 
scenes of pathos. How this emotion is awakened in the reader 
and the spectator is a matter of secondary importance to both 
poets. In seeking the same.end they diverge in many ways. 
But both discovered that the passive sorrow of woman-——passive, 
because she can do so little to avert the cause of the sorrow or 
to ameliorate its resulis—offers a theme of many-sided pathos. 
A glance at the gallery of mourning women in the story of 
Quintus is instructive. First there are the Protagonists of 
Sorrow: Dawn (II), Briseis and Thetis (III), Teemessa (V), 
Deidameia (VII), Oenone (XI), Andromache (XIII) and 
Heeuba (XIV). Secondly, the minor female characters, and 
the greater heroines in minor roles, or in less passive sorrow 
(like Penthesilea and her twelve Amazons in Bk. I): Andro- 
mache (I), the twelve nymphs and the Pleiad sisters (II), 
the ‘Nereids, Calliope and the other Muses (III), Helen, Aethra 
and Laodiee (XIII), Cassandra (XII, XIV) and Polyxena 
(XIV). And finally, Quintus loves to depict the women of 
Troy, above all on the night of the Sack, as captives taking 
a last look at the land where their city is in ruins, and finally 
in their gruesome revenge upon their captors in the storm off 
Cape Aphareus. | 

Hence we may not be far wrong in thinking that one of the’ 
chief reasons why Quintus represents Laocoon as he did was 
to arouse the emotion of pity through the grief of the wife and 
mother. And one may conjecture still another reason for the 
feature of the story which is most prominent in Quintus, the 
blinding of Laocoon. Koechly observes (Proleg. XCIV) that 
in his similes Quintus is best when he paints scenes that are 
familiar to him, rather than what his fancy creates, or his prede- 
cessors offered him. Thus the Smyrnaean shepherd (cf. XIII, 
306-313) is better in similes taken from pastoral life than from 
the wild beasts which he knows only in the poetry of Homer 
and others: Now one of the best, if not the best, of all the 
similes in the Posthomerica is that in which he compares the 
joy of Priam on seeing the arrival of succor in the person of 
Penthesilea (I, 75 ff.)—a joy which comes in the midst of 
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intense sorrow for the death of Hector and other sons—to tbe 
mingled feelings of gladness and pain which are felt by à man 
convalescent from ophthalmia: 

“ As a man whose eyes have lost their sight after much suf- 
fering that makes him long for death if he cannot regain the 
holy light; when through the working of some blameless physi- 
cian or by the will of heaven, the darkness passes from his 
eyes and he beholds the light of the Early-Born; not so much 
as before, yet still he hath a little cheer after his great affliction, 
for still the fearful pain of his malady lingers beneath his 
eyelids—so the son of Laomedon, gazing on the dread Pen- 
thesilea, was gladdened a little, though the gladness was not so 
great as were the pangs of grief for his dead sons." With this 
picture compare that of Laocoon (XII, 395 ff. quoted above), 
where the heaven-sent blinding of the priest takes the form of 
ophthalmia, quickly running iis malignant course: first acute 
pain and inflammation, followed by cataracts (glaucoma), and 
then, as the sufferer persists in defying the will of Athena, and 
unceasingly denounces the Horse, the incurable staphyloma en- 
sues, and the eyes become white and set (cf. Tychsen’s note on 
the passage). Above all should be noted the repeated references 
to the physical sufferings of the victim in both passages. In the 
simile it is so great as to make him welcome death, and even 
when the disease has been arrested, and sight returns, the pain 
still lingers; in the Laocoon passage, evvyepóv dXyos (XII, 421) ; 
yAjvat adpyadéno. werappéva. apd’ ó8óvgo: (403) ; dyos ddeyewdy 
(405 £.), that pierced almost to the brain. The thought comes 
to us as we read these two passages, that Quintus was either 
a physician himself—and he refers so often to the inripes !—or, 
what is more likely, that he himself had suffered from the dread 
disease, and knew from personal experience both the symptoms 
and the terrible agony; and that he used this to heighten the 
pathos, first of Priam’s meeting with Penthesilea, and later of 
Laocoon’s vain attempt to save Troy. 


SAMUEL E. BASSETT. 
UNIVERSITY of VERMONT. 


ON APULEIUS’ METAMORPHOSES Ul, 31-11I, 20 


The reader of Apuleius’ Metamorphoses is puzzled at times 
by the great variety of diverse incidents, and by the apparent 
absence, in many cases, of any clear or logical connection be- 
tween them. These and many other anomalies are due mainly 
to the interpolation of new and poorly assimilated material into 
the framework of a Greek original that was itself undoubtedly 
straightforward and uniformly ironical. Therefore, in order 
to solve some of the problems with which even the casual reader 
is confronted, it becomes necessary to study the Latin version 
in relation to the Greek original upon which it was based. That 
original was no other than the Merapopdoceas which Photius 
(Bibl. 129) ascribes to one Lucius of Patrae (the ass in the 
story), but which I am convinced was written by Lucian of 
Samosata. But, whoever the author was, we have an epitome 
of this lost work in the Lucianie Aovxos jj “Ovos, which has been 
copied from the original Merapyopdéceas practically word for 
word except for omissions. Photius tells us this, and his state- 
ment is verified by plenty of other evidence. By comparing 
carefully the text of the “Ovos with that of Apuleius, and by 
taking into account the demands of the context of both deriva- 
tive versions, especially that of the more reliable Greek epitome, 
we are sometimes able to reconstruct, with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty, the outlines of the original narrative where they have 
betn Dmitted in the "Ovos and changed in Apuleius. This is 
the case with that part of the story which is contained in Met. 
II, 31-ITI, 20, and which, as it stands, involves many puzzling 
obscurities. The chief difficulty here lies in trying to connect 
Lucius’ encounter with the animated wineskins (II, 32; cf. 
III, 13 ff.) with the account of the Risus festival on the follow- 
ing day (IL, 31; II, 1-11). The latter episode has been re- 
garded by all the critics with whom I am familiar as belonging 
in the original story of Lucius; but herein I think they are mis- 


1 For a fuller discussion and illustration of the facts here stated by 
way of introduction, see T. A. P. A. LIV, 196 ff. Cf. also, in general, 
Schanz, Rém, Litt III, 106-109; and Perry, The Metamorphoses 
Ascribed to Lucius of Patrae, N. Y., 120 (Stechert). 
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taken. I hope to show that this part of the Metamorphoses be- 
comes intelligible and consistent only when we leave out the 
Risus festival, and that this episode probably did not stand in the 
original story. In order to straighten out the whole passage, 
it will be necessary to examine the context in detail. 

On his way to Thessaly Lucius kad discussed magic and me- 
tamorphoses with his fellow travellers until his curiosity about 
the witches of Hypata was thoroughly &roused.? Accordingly, 
on his arrival in that eity, he makes it his chief business to wit- 
ness a metamorphosis ("Ovos 4; Met. IT, 1-2). Meeting acci- 
dentally with his kinswoman, Byrrhena (= Abroea), he is 
informed that Milo’s wife, Pamphile, is a sorceress, that she 
has her eye continually upon young men, and that she employs 
magic in her love affairs. She has metamorphosed many per- 
sons into animals and others she has quite destroyed ("Ovos 4; 
Met. IL, 5). As soon as he hears this, Lucius hastens home 
with the resolve to make love to the maid Fotis (== Palaestra) 


"in order to learn from her the secrets oi Pamphile. Now the 


author of the Greek epitome passes abruptly * from the scene of - 
Lucius’ lovemaking, in chapter 10, to his request that Palaestra 
show him her mistress in the act oi performing magic, Seiédv por 
payyaveiovoay ? peragopóovgévgv trv Péowoway (chap. 11); but 
between these two scenes in the Metamorphoses Apuleius relates 
some important incidents. He telis us that Lucius was invited 
to dinner at the house of Byrrhena and that on his return at 


? See Met. I, 2-5, 20. This discussion is not found in the "Greek 
epitome; but it is clear that something of the sort must have stood 
in the original version, in order to account for Lucius’ otherwise 
sudden and unmotivated interest in magic on arriving at Hypata. The 
conversation, as in I, 5, must have had special reference to Hypata, 
since Lucius’ companions were natives of thai city and bound thither 
("Oros 1), and since, in "Oros 3-4, Lucius thinks it necessary to prolong 
his sbay there, in order to investigate magic, instead of continuing his 
journey to Larissa. A fuller exposition of these arguments will be 
found in Bürger, De Lucio Patrensi, ap. 29-30. Incidentally, Bürger 
shows quite conclusively (pp. 27-29) that the story of Aristomenes 
(1, 5-19) has been inserted by Apuleius—probably in the place of some 
shorter anecdotes in the original. . 

* See Bürger, pp. 33-35, for disturbances in the text of "Oros 11 
apparently caused by omissions and by literal copying of disconnected 
sentences. 
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night he found three men whom he supposed to be robbers try- 
ing to break into Milo’s house. Thereupon Lucius, with some 
difficulty, slew the supposed robbers, and Fotis, being aroused 
by the tumult, opened the door and let him in, after which, 
strange to relate, he went immediately to sleep. Early the next 
morning he was arrested by the magistrates and underwent a 
trial before the populace on a charge of murder, wherein it 
developed that his victims were merely goatskins and that he 
had been made the butt of a town frolic in honor of the great 
god Risus. Lucius then spends the remainder of the day at 
Milo’s house, without asking any questions, though he is ordi- 
narily very curious. At bedtime Fotis of her own accord (ultro) 
explains to him that she was responsible for his humiliation: 
her mistress, Pamphile, had recently fastened her affections 
upon a young Boeotian and, on the afternoon preceding Lucius’ 
nocturnal fight with the goatskins, had ordered Fotis to gather 
some of the young man’s hairs at the barber-shop, in order that 
she might force him, by the aid of magic, to come to her. Fotis, : 
being driven away by the barber, and not daring to return to 
her mistress empty-handed, gathered some hair clipped from: 
three goatskins and gave them to her mistress in place of the 
young man’s hair. Then, as soon as night came (noctis initio) 
Pamphile, 1am vecors anima, went to her magic workshop, where 
she operated upon the goat’s hair, the result of which was that 
the goatskins were animated, metamorphosed into men as it 
were, and made to seek out Pamphile automatically. ` Lucius 
came home just in time to find them knocking against the door 
and mistook them for-robbers. All this is explained in III, 
16-18. 

Nothing is more certain than that this story about Pamphile 
and the goatskins belonged in the original Merauop$óces. It 
makes good the statement in "Ovos 4 and Met. II, 5 that the 
witch sets her eye upon young men and uses magic against them. 
It explains why the witch later on, in "Ovos 12, decides to fly 
to the young man;* as Apuleius says (IIT, 21) Pamphile did 
so only because her previous efforts (sc. to bring the young man 
to her) had failed. Again, when the author of the “Ovos refers 
io the room where the witch transformed herself, and where 


* zór épdpevoy, hitherto unmentioned in the Greek. 
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she kept all of her magie materials, as évÜa éxeivo. (sc. Milo and 
his wife) éxáÜevóov (12), he makes an obvious mistake; and this 
mistake can scarcely be explained otherwise than on the assump- 
tion that the epitomizer has left out the mention of a special 
room as described in Met. III, 17 in the passage where Pam- 
phile operates on the goat hair, and that he has had to bridge 
the gap by a hasty makeshift. Moreover, Lucius’ experience 
with the metamorphosed goatskins, and what Fotis tells him of 
Pamphile’s connection therewith, serves very fittingly as the 
immediate provocation both of his renewed interest in magic, 
which the charms of Fotis had caused him temporarily to forget,® 
and of his eager petition to Fotis to show him her mistress at 
work, all of which comes in very abruptly in “Ovos 11. Finally, 
as I have explained elsewhere, Lucius’ self-appointed investiga- 
tion of the subject of metamorphoses, and its ironical conse- 
quences and implications, constituted the efficient motif of the 
Greek original and accounts for the title’ Metamorphoses as 
applied to only one story of change. In such a story Lucius’ 
encounter with the transformed goatskins was an essential part 
of the motivation; and it was doubtless because the author of 
the "Ovos omitted this important motivating incident, along 
with other discussions of magic (cf. Met. I, 3-4, 20; II, 
20) that he called his epitome Aov«os 4 "Ovos instead of 
Merapoppucets. 5 

I have taken some pains to show that this episode must have 
been in the Greek original because Mr. D. S. Robertson has 
recently expressed a contrary opinion. In an interesting article 
concerned chiefly with the Risus festival as “an easy adaptation 


5 Bürger, p. 36. 

e Cf. "Oros 11. 

"See C. P. XVIII, 229 ff. 

The introduction of Abroea (= Byrrhena) in "Oros 4 as a wealthy 
friend of Lucius’ mother who wishes to entertain him, would scarcely 
be justified if originally she played no further part than to warn Lucius 
about Pamphile's magie. Her function in the plot of the original story 
must have been essentially what it is in Apuleius, viz. not only to 
warn Lucius about Pamphile, but also to entertain him on the eve of 
his encounter, and to regale him with gossip about magie and metamor- 
phoses. The story of Thelephron, which is related at Byrrhena’s 
dinner, has probably been substituted by Apuleius in place of some 
shorter anecdotes relating more particularly to metamorphoses. 
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of an immemorial ritual? ® Mr. Robertson suggests, in an off- 
hand way, that “in an earlier version of Lucius’ narrative the 
fight with the wineskins had nothing to do with Pamphile's 
witchcraft but was a trap deliberately laid for Lucius by the 
young bloods of Hypata—vesana factio nobilissimorum iuve- 
num—aided and abetted: by Byrrhena,” and culminating in the 
mock trial at the Risus festival on the following morning. We 
have seen, however, that Pamphile’s witeheraft and the goat- 
skins-episode are inseparably connected, and that we must retain ' 
them both, above everything else, in reconstructing the original 
narrative. But to reconcile these events, which are woven 
deeply into the whole context, with the story of the mock trial 
and its supposed willful instigators, is extremely awkward. As 
Mr. Robertson observes, the connection between the two stories 
is “ plainly artificial.” Accordingly, he feels obliged to reject 
one or the other of them from the original narrative; but instead 
of retaining the story of Pamphile and discarding that about 
the Risus festival, as I think we snowed do, he retains only the 
latter. . 

The vesana factio nobilissimorum iuvenum, to which Mr. 
Robertson alludes, are mentioned in Met. II, 18, but nowhere 
else in either version. In this passage Fotis warns Lucius to 
beware of their violence on his return from Byrrhena’s house 
after dark, saying that he would be a tempting prey for them 
because of the splendor of his worldly estate and the fact that 
he was a stranger.. To this Lucius replies that he will take 
care to defend himself with his sword. The mention of these 
outlaws serves as a very appropriate prelude to Lucius’ encounter 
with the wineskins, which he mistook for rebbers or for mem- 
bers of the gang to which Fotis had referred. Moreover, since 
Fotis was anxious that Lucius return to her as soon as possible, 
she may have been telling a fib for that purpose. But there is 
nothing here to indicate that the vesana factio were practical 
jesters, or that they had anything to do with Lucius’ adventure, 
or with Byrrhena.? 


* Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXXIX (1919), 110 ff. 

"They are described as bloodthirsty rioters: pacem publicam in- 
festat; passim irucidatos per medias plateas videbis iacere, nec prae- 
sidis auvilia longinqua levare civitatem tanta clade possunt. This 
passage may have stood in the Greek original for the purpose stated 
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The supposition that Byrrhena wes originally implicated in 
a plot against Lucius is founded entirely upon an obscure hint 
in Met. IIT, 12. In this passage Byrrhena sends a servant to 
Lucius right after the mock trial to remind him of his dinner 
engagement with her that evening; whereupon Lucius, formi- 
dans et procul perhorrescens etiam ipsam domum evus, replies 
* quam vellem. parens, tussis tuis obsequium commodare, sv per 
fidem leeret id fecere, etc." refusing to come on the plea that 
he has a special invitation to dine with his host Milo. The care- 
lessness of Apuleias in making Lucius reply to the servant as if . 
to Byrrhena in person is not surprising when one considers the 
innumerable, if scmewhat less conspicuous, errors and. self-con- 
tradictions that he has made elsewhere.?^ ‘There is no need of 
supposing that this error was due, as Mr. Robertson and others 
suggest, to a confused copying of a corresponding passage in 
the original Greek.™ The invitation to which Byrrhena refers 
was first given by her, in general terms, in II, 31, when she 
told Lucius, just b2fore his departure from her house, about the 
Risus festival on zhe next day, adding, “ hunc tua praesentia 
nobis eficies graticrem. atque utir.am aliquid de proprio lepore 


above, but it is mucà more like Apuleius than like the Greek author 
to take an interest in public affairs >f this kind. Many passages in 
the Metamorphoses have been added by Apuleius simply for their 
picturesque value, often when they «re irrelevant, or when they do 
actual violence to the narrative; cf. T. A. P. A. LIV, 204, 206. 
The present passage seems contradictory to the words of Byrrhena 
(= Abroea) in II, 19 relative to the great prosperity of Hypafa: éerte 
libertas otioso et negotioso quidem advenae, Romana frequentia, modesto 
vero hospiti quies villation: omni denique provinciae voluptarii secessus 
SUMUS, ; E 

19 Cf. Helm, Apul. Opera, II, 2, pp. zv-xvi and T. A. P. A. LIV, pp. 
206 (top); 212, n. 14; 218; al. l 

3t Apuleius’ mistakə may, however, have arisen through careless 
imitation of some other passage in tke original, perhaps the one in 
which Lucius was irvited to Byrrhena’s first (and only) banquet. 
According to Apuleius (II, 18) even cn that occasion Lucius at first 
refused. JI have shown elsewhere that Apuleius is very prone to dupli- 
cate incidents of the original narrative (T. 4. P. A. LIV, 214-16) and 
that he often transfers the phraseology that belonged properly in one 
context to another (or. cit. pp. 216 f.). The rejected invitation serves 
no purpose other thaa to show Lucius’ attitude towards Byrrhena, 
concerning which see below. - 
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laetificum honorando deo comminiscaris, quo magis plenvusque 
tanto numini litemus,’ to which Lucius replies, accepting the 
invitation, “bene et fiel ut iubes. et vellem hercules materiam 
repperire aliquam, quam deus tantus afftuenter indueret.” This 
invitation, therefore, is bound up solely and inseparably with a 
: passage that relates entirely to the Risus festival. 

By the words formidans etc. Apuleius suggests that Lucius 
held Byrrhena to blame for his recent public humiliation; and 
Mr. Robertson believes that this passage is reminiscent of an 
original context in which Byrrhena’s complicity was more 
clearly set forth. But there is no need for this assumption. 
Under the circumstances as Apuleius relates them, Lucius’. dis- 
trust of his kinswoman was perfectly natural, since the cause 
of his adventure had not yet been explained to him, and he 
recalled the suspiciously ironical words of Byrrhena (relative 
to the Risus festival and his own participation therein) at his 
parting on the evening before (II, 81). Thus we see that the 
entire passage in question (III, 12) has no affinity with any 
part of the context except that which pertains to the Risus 
festival, together with which it must stand or fall in our recon- 
struction of the original narrative. 

The dramatic irony of Byrrhena’s words in IT, 31 need not, 
necessarily, be understood to mean that she was privy to a 
conspiracy against Lucius, since Apuleius is very fond of this 
sort of wit and often employs it merely for the sake of effect.” 
Nevertheless, it seems quite probable that here and in III, 12 
Apuleius is actually hinting, though very vaguely, that the 
fight with the wineskins was a put-up job in which Byrrhena 
was implicated. But such a hint was very easily added and, 
unlike the witch story which it all but contradicts, has no 
necessary and deep-rooted connection with the rest of the plot. - 
Apuleius may have put it in merely for the purpose of creating 
some superficially plausible connection between the original 
wineskin episode and the Risus festival which he has added 
thereunto—an addition which was probably suggested. to him 
by the sham battle itself)? In dovetailing the one story into 


12 Of. Met. IT, 12; VI, 29 (line 12, Helm); VIII, 25, 3. 
1* Concerning Apuleius’ practice of expanding the original narrative 
by the interpolation of similar or analogous material, see T. A. P. A. 
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the other he will not take the pains to devise a clear and logical 
explanation of the connection between them, which indeed 
would have been quite difficult, but ie content instead with a 
passing hint which is more formal than significant, and which 
the reader will do well not to consider seriously. 

The fight with the wineskins was due to the accidental mis- 
carriage of Pamphile's plans and to the faet that Lucius hap- 
pened to come home at just the right moment. Byrrhena and 
her friends could not, therefore, have made any plans until 
after the event, fere iam tertia vigilia (sc. noctis, Met. ILI, 3). 
Such a sudden improvisation between midnight and sunrise, in 
which the whole town had joined, seems very strange indeed,. 
and the more so in the absence of any explicit reference to it; 
for Fotis, in explaining to Lucius how he happened to become 
ihe vietim of Risus, says nothing about it, but takes all the 
blame on herself for giving Pemphile the goat hair. If there 
had really been any plot against Lucius, why should she not 
give some of the blame to the instigators of it? Her explana- 
tion would be complete and strietlv relevant if there had been 
no Risus festival; but as an apology for Lucius public humilia- 
tion it leaves much to be accounted for. 

This conversation with Fotis, in which Lucius learns the 
secret of the goatskins, would naturally take place on the very 
night of the adventure, not, as Apuleius has it, twenty-four 
hours later. Fotis, who was aroused by the tumult of the 
encounter and met Lucius at the door, could not fail to know 
what it was all about and must have told him soon afterwards. 
She could have no reason for keeping the secret from him on 
that night and all the next day unless she was a party to a 
conspiracy; and Apuleius makes it very plain that she was inno- 
cent. Nor is it likely that Lucius, after an exciting struggle 
with three “robbers,” would immediately go to sleep instead 
of talking the matter over with his bedfellow, Fotis. 

Apuleius himself unwittingly gives us a hint that this con- 
versation took place originally on the night of Lucius’ encounter 


LIV, pp. 212-216. Besides the Risus festival Apuleius has interpolated 
another hoax at Lucius’ expense in the account of his meeting with 
his old friend Pythias (I, 24-25). See Bürger, p. 31, or T. A. P. A. 
p. 212. 
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when he makes Fotis say at the beginning of her explanation 
that Pamphile threatened the sun “this evening” because it 


did not yield more quickly to the night when she might exercise . 


her magic arts. This seems to refer to the planning of those 
magie operations of Pamphile which were intended to fetch the 
young man, but which resulted in the animation of the goat- 
skins. It shows Pamphile vecors animi as on that occasion 
and ready to operate (on the hair?) as soon as night falls, 
noctis initio. To fetch the young man, Pamphile had to have 
some tangible object belonging to his person; and her eagerness 
for the coming of night is much more natural and relevant on 
the afternoon when Fotis had given her the hair than on the 
next day when,her scheme had failed, and when she had no 
other tangible thing on which to exert her magic. What she 


did then is of no consequence to the story; but if she did employ . 


any further magic, her next step, logically, would be to trans- 
form herself and fly to the young man, which she actually does 
several days later ("Ovos 12; Met. III, 21). Apuleius’ more 
correct vesperi is, therefore, probably due to incautious adher- 
ence to Fotis’ explanation as set forth in the Greek original, 
though he recovers himself later on by putting in hesterna die. 
After Lucius had learned the secret of the goatskins, the mock 
trial would of course be quite impossible. 

"The whole description of the Risus festival is replete with 
the sort of things of which Apuleius is particularly fond and 
which he has added elsewhere:!? the ritualistic procession of 
fnagistrates and populace after the manner of a lustral sacri- 
fice? the speeches of the advocates on both sides at the trial, 


14 Met, TIT, 16: audivi vesperi, meis his, inquam, awribus audivi, quod 


non celerius sol caelo ruisset noctique ad exercendas inlecebras magiae 
maturius cessisset, ipsi Soli nubilam. caliginem et perpetuas tenebras 
comminantem. That this conversation did originally take place at 
night is evident from "Oros ll as well as from the present Apuleian 
passage; for the words émi rovro: éxouunOnuer refer to the promise which 


Palaestra (== Fotis) had made to Lucius about letting him see her . 


mistress in action; and this promise, as appears from Apuleius, de- 
veloped logically and immediately from the revelation about the wine- 
skins which Fotis had made a few moments before. 

1s Cf. T. A. P. A, LIV, 203 ff. 

16 Cf. Met. ITI, 2 and Robertson, pp. 113-114, who observes that the 


o 


= 
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and the delegation of public officials who afterwards call on 
Lueius to make up with him by extolling the glory and fame 
of his lineage and by announcing their intention of setting up 
statues in his honor. 

The story of the Risus festival is an excellent jest and well 
told. It shows Apuleius’ originality at its best. But it is only 
when we leave out this episode that the context becomes clear 
and consistent; with it included there is much delay and con- 
fusion, and the reader looks in vain for a logical sequence.’ 


B. E. PERRY. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Roman Hilaria held on March 25 provides the nearest parallel to the 
spring festival here described. Other public celebrations and proces- 
sions are described in book XI, the whole of which has been added by 
Apuleius. . 

17 The original course of events was probably about as follows: Du- 
cius in his investigation of metamorphoses learns from Byrrhena that 
Milo’s wife, Pamphile, is a skillful sorceress who is fond of young men 
and uses magie against them. In order to learn some of the witch’s 
secrets, he immediately makes love to her maid, Fotis. A day or two 
later he dines with Byrrhena, at whose house he hears more gossip 
about magic, and on his return at night slays the three wineskins 
which he mistakes for robbers. Immediately after the encounter Fotis 
lets him in and tells him about Pamphile’s attempt to bring the young 
man to herself and the curious result. At once Lucius is interested and 
excited, and begs Fotis to show him her mistress in action. A few 
days later Pamphile, having failed, to fetch the young man to herself, 
decides to change herself into a bird and fly to him. Fotis enables 
Lucius to witness her metamorphosis, and to transform himself, acci- 
dentally, into an ass. ` 
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It may, perhaps, be imagined from the title of this paper 
that I am about to discuss a subject upon which little or nothing 
new can be said, and if I were to treat it only from the literary 
side, from ihe evidence furnished by the poéms themselves, 
there would be good grounds for such an opinion. The problem 
is, however, one which may be approached from another direc- 
tion, that is from the archaeological side, and here new evi- 
dence has recently been brought to light. It seems worth while, 
therefore, to examine this briefly and to see to what extent 
existing theories are confirmed by it and how far they need 
revision. 

It is very generally admitted today that the civilization ex- 
isting at Mycenae in the twelfth century s. C. is that which we 
find depicted in the Homeric poems. ‘The resemblances are too 
many and the differences too few to permit any other conclu- 
sion. This is not the place to discuss this matter in detail, 
nor is it needful. One thing, however, must be remembered, 
that the various objects brought to light at Mycenae are not 
all of one date but extend over several centuries. The Shaft 
Graves found by Schliemann are probably three hundred years 
earlier than the time of the Trojan war,’ so that great caution 
must be used in referring to their contents when comparing 
the life depicted in the Homeric poems with contemporary life . 
at Mycenae.? Failure to recognize this difference in date has : 
led to trouble. 

The chief opponent of the view that Homer’s. Achaeans are 
to be identified with the Mycenaeans is Ridgeway, who in his 
Early Age of Greece (pp. 293 ff.) presented several arguments 
to support his contention. Of the three most important two 
can easily be refuted. They are 1. that the Homeric heroes 
used iron for weapons while the Mycenaeans used bronze; and 
2. that they used small round shields while the Mycenaeans 


1See A.J. A. XXVII, 1923, p. 83. 

? Evans has shown good grounds for believing that some of the objects 
found in the Shaft Graves came from Cnossus; see The Palace of Minos, 
I, pp. 408, 714, etc. : 

968 
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used large shields. But Jevons showed long ago, and his con- 
clusions can be confirmed by anybody who will read the poems 
through with this point in mind, that iron was the exception, 
not the rule in the Homeric poems. That is to say, iron was 
just coming into use for weapons, and there is not sufficient 
evidence to prove that the case was not the same at Mycenae 
in the period now designated as Late Helladic III. Even 
specimens of bronze weapons from that period are not very nu- 
merous. As to the shields, both kinds are known in Homer and 
at Mycenae, for example in Iliad, XV, 645 f£. Periphetes of My- 
cenae carries a huge shield reaching to his feet 5; and again the 
men on the warrior vase from Mycenae carry small, round, 
though not circular, shields, and other evidence might be pre- 
sented. The third point, that in Homer the dead are burned and 
at Mycenae buried, still causes trouble, but too much must not be 
made of it. Examples of cremation and inhumation have been 
found in the same tomb, and, furthermore, it is possible that. 
a custom for the disposal of the dead might arise in an army 
in the field, and at the same time not be usual among the people 
at home. Ridgeway's arguments, therefore, cannot be regarded 
as having any great weight and we are justified in assuming 
that in its essentials the civilization of Mycenae at the time 


' of its destruction is that which we find in Homer. 


During the last few years, especially in 1920 and 1921, much 
archaeological work has been done at Mycenae, particularly by 
Mr. Wace of the British School in Athens,’ and the material 
brought to light carefully studied. Do the facts which have 
been elicited from it afford us any new evidence for the dating 
of the Homeric poems? I thirk they do. 

One thing ebove all others has become clear, that Mycenae 
was sacked, burned and utterly destroyed in a great catastrophe 
when at the very height of its power. There was no gradual 
decline and final submission. It was a struggle between two 


s J.H.8. XIII, pp. 26 ff. a 

* For the term see Wace and Blegen, B.S. A. XXII, pp. 186 f.; also 
Harland, Harv. Stud. in Class. Phil, XXXIV, 1923, p. 6. ‘ 

5 See Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, p. 632. 

‘Ridgeway (pp. 318 ff.) recognizes this, but mistakes the date of 
the vase. 

7 See J. H. S. XLI, pp. 262 ff. 
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powerful contestants and Mycenae lost. Furthermore it has 
been proved, as Tsountas long ago surmised, that the great 
fortification walls date from the last period of the city, that 
is from Late Helladie IIT, at which time also there was a 
reconstruction of the palace. It is plain, then, that the men 
of Mycenae foresaw the danger which threatened them and built 
the mighty walls which they thought would be a sufficient pro- 
tection against their enemies. The greater part of the walls of 
Tiryns were built at the same time? and doubtless from the 
same motives. It has also become clear that the catastrophe 
which destroyed Mycenae and Tiryns was not confined to those 
cities but was very general throughout Greece. It put an end 
to the Mycenaean civilization everywhere. 

There can be no longer any doubt as to what this catastrophe 
was. Greek tradition, quite apart from other evidence, makes 
it clear that it was the Dorian invasion. It used to be believed 
a generation ago that the Dorian invasion was a gradual in- 
filtration of Dorians from the north, and was what might be 
called a peaceful occupation rather than an invasion; but aside 
‘from the inherent improbability of such a thing in the second 
millennium B. C., the excavations have shown that this was a 
conquest as violent as any in the whole history of Greece, per- 
 haps we should say more violent than any other. When did 
it occur? ‘The archaeological evidence puts it in the latter 
part of the twelfth century s. c. Literary tradition says that 
Mycenae fell in 1104 B. c. Stanley Casson, who has published 
the most recent discussion of the Dorian invasion,® dates it 
about 1150.5. c. It is safer, however, to adopt a date closer 
to the traditional date and to say that Mycenae fell at the end 
of the twelfth century B. c. for this suits better the evidence 
from the excavations. 

What does this have to do with the date of the Homeric 
poems? When Ridgeway published his Early Age of Greece 
in 1901 he wrote (p. 677) * The fact that not a single Greek 
colony in Asia Minor or Italy or Sicily is mentioned in either 


5 See J. H. S. XLI, p. 269; also Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, II, p. 201. 

? Antiquaries’ Journal, I, 1921, pp. 199 ff. For another recent dis- : 
cussion of the problem see Neubert, Die Dorische Wanderung in ihren 
Europäischen Zusammenhängen, pp. 10 ff. 
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of the poems is a prima facie indication that they were com- 
posed before the Dorian invasion. This is corroborated by the 
fact that there is not a single allusion to the Dorians in the 
Peloponnesus. Yet if the poems had been composed subsequently 
to the Dorian conquest, it is hardly possible that a poet who 
sang for the aristocracy could have refrained from alluding to 
the Dorian lords of Argolis and Sparta.” This statement is 
correct. Homer knows absolutely nothing of the Dorian in- 
vasion. Ridgeway concluded that it was “unlikely that the 
poems were .originally composed at any period later than 1000 
B. €." In the light of the recent excavations which have made 
clear the magnitude of the disaster occasioned by the Dorian 
conquest we must carry back this date another century. It is 
inconceivable that a poet writing about Agamemnon could have 
kept silent about the great catastrophe which brought upon his 
capital the same ruin which he had inflicted on Troy. The 
Homeric poems, therefore, cannot be dated later than the fall 
of Mycenae. On the other hand they cannot be contemporary 
with the Trojan war for the poet occasionally alludes to the 
superior prowess of the Achaean heroes as compared with the 
men of his own time. Such an allusion might be possible in 
the third generation after the event. We must date the Ho- 
meric poems, therefore, in the light of this evidence, at the end 
of the twelfth century m. C. 

If this conclusion is sound, and it is hard to see how the 
evidence will admit of any other interpretation, to what, other 
results will it lead us? To two which are important. First 
we see that the language in which the poems are written is 
in all probability the language spoken by the Greek army before 
Troy. A poem written to celebrate the feats of mighty heroes 
for their descendants in the third generation can hardly have 
been in any other language than that spoken by the heroes 
themselves, that is to say what Homer would call Achaean. It 
is hardly necessary to recall that Achaean is the name given 
by Homer to Greeks from all parts of Greece. Achilles from 
Phthia and Idomeneus from Crete are Achaeans just as much 
as Agamemnon from Mycenae and Menelaus from Sparta. Ho- 
meric Greek, then, is 4 Achaean "; or, to put it the other way, 
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^ Achaean” is not Doric or anything else than the Greek of 
Homer. 

‘The second point is this. Homer makes it plain that al- 
though there are remnants of various races living on the island 
of Crete the dominant race at the time of the Trojan war is 
the same as on the mainland of Greece, that is they are 
Achaeans. Idomeneus, leader of the Cretans at Troy, whose 
tomb was shown in later times at Cnossus,!° is an Achaean. 
There is, therefore, every reason to believe that the tablets found 
at Cnossus by Sir Arthur Evans written in Linear Script B 
and dating from Late Minoan times are written in “ Achaean,” 
that is in what must be a close approximation to Homeric Greek. 

These, then, are the conclusions to which the evidence drawn 
from the latest excavations at Mycenae points. It remains for 
time to verify their correctness, 

WILLIAM NICKERSON BATES. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1 Diod. Sic. V, 79. 


RECTO VULTU AND RECTA FACIE IN JUVENAL 


Juv. x, 188 f: “Da spatium vitae, multos da, luppiter, annos ” 
Hoe recto vultu, solum hoc et pallidus optas. 


The precise meaning of koc vultu has been in question since 
the time of the scholiast.t What seems to me the correct view 
is based on a consideration of same other passages showing the 
use of rectus with parts of the body. Thus Horace (referring 
to Plautus) in Epp. ii, 1, 176: Securus cadat an recto stet 
fabula talo. Here recto is not only “straight” but firm with 
implication of rigidity. The streightness indeed is the outward 
appearance which results from the inner tension of the muscles. 
Precise. parallels are Pers. v, 104: Tibi recto vivere talo ars 
dedit? and Juv. ii, 252: Corbulo . . . tot res . . . recto ver- 
tice portat. Corbulo’s neck is oneen straight because it is 
rigid. So too the caput rectum et secundum naturam in latus 
inclinatum of Quint, ii, 3, 69, is a head held firmly in its 
natural position. Rectus is also used of the whole body to denote 
a well-knit uprightness of carriage as in Cat. 10, 20; 86, 1, and 
Juv. iii, 25. : 


1 The following is the scholiast’s comment: Laetus et tristis vitam 
longam optas; aut iuvenis hoe aut senex optas, in quocumque statu 
fueris, thus setting up a contrast between recto vultu as connoting joy 
or youth and pallidus implying sorrow or old age. This has set the 
tone for much suceeeding interpretation, Heinrich thinks the prayer is 
made in eonfidence as well as in anxiety; Weidner (so also Ruperti), 
in health and in sickness; Friedlinder, in tranquillity and in excitement; 
Duff (returning to the scholiast), in youth and in old age; and finally 
Ramsay (in the Loeb edition), “in days of strength or of sickness.” 
Mayor discards the antithesis and paraphrases, “with look neither 
downeast nor turned aside, but confronting the god and looking him 
full in the face." Somewhat similar is Wilson's *' with upraised face," 
suggesting earnestness. Mayor's interpretation is based on rectus as 
indicating a (horizontally) straight direction, while Wilson's proceeds 
from Juvenals frequent use of the simple fcr the compound verb, 
recto == erecto. Neither explanation seems to me to have much point. 
Why should one in making a prayer “look the god full in the face," 
or why should one pray * with upraised face ” to produce on the god 
the impression of being in earnest? 
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In these references rectus denotes the kind of straightness 

that comes from the normal work and strain of the bodily sinews. 
Tt is natural from this association that the idea of tension should 
in certain cases be the more prominent connotation. This is 
exemplified in the somewhat frequent rectis oculis? as in Cio. 
pro Rab. xvii, 48: Hie vos aliud nihil orat nisi üt rectis oculis 
hane urbem sibi intueri. . . liceat, and Seneca, Ep. 76, 33: 
Si quis rectis oculis gladios micantes videt. In both examples: 
we have the idea of looking with steadily held eyes (and there- 
fore straight ahead). In the one it is the tension of a man who 
is free from apprehension; in the other, the strain with which 
one compels himself to face perils. 
. It is this unusual tension with the consequent rigidity that 
inheres in Juvenal’s recto vultu. The worshipper prays for long 
life with “set face," this being the natural physical result as 
well as the outward sign of his preoccupation. He is so occupied 
that his face is not only set but pallid. This also is a true- 
touch, since pallor itself, (as every reader of Martial knows) 
comes from much fixing of the attention on a desired object. 
Perhaps the best commentary on the passage is G. B. Shaw’s 
account of his youthful church-going in Dublin. What im- 
pressed him most was “the unnaturally motionless figures of the 
congregation in their Sunday clothes and bonnets and their set 
faces, pale (italics mine) with the malignant rigidity produced 
by the suppression of all emotion."? Thus we have a bit of 
human experience which two good observers have rendered in 
the same terms. | 

This explanation of recto vultu throws light on the recta facie 
of Juv. vi, 401: Ipsa loqui recta facie siccisque mamillis. "The 
reference is to an “advanced” woman who is audax et coetus 
possit quae ferre virorum. Juvenal’s purpose is clearly to pro- 
duce an impression of strain. The woman can make her way 
among men but only at the cost of effort which leaves its marks 
in dry breasts and hard set face, and which is in complete con- 
trast to the naturalness and relaxation of home life. It is ac- 


3 In Hor. Od. i, 3, 18: qui siccis oeulis monstra natantia, Bentley 
wished to replace siccis with rectis. If Horace were prose, this would 
be & good suggestion. 

* Henderson, George Bernard Shaw, p. 12. 
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cordingly not youth nor tranquillity nor confidence which recta 
facie denotes, but engrossment, effort and the strain of fixed 


attention.‘ 
JEFFERSON ELMORE. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


N 


‘Tt is tempting to see the transfer ox this use of rectus to the mind 
in the fragment of Ennius' Annales (Vahlen, 209) quoted by Cicero in 
Cat. M. vi, 16: Quo vobis mentes, rectae quae stare solebant Antehac, 
dementes sese flexere viai? In the first place, it would seem that stare 
is not strictly “io stand” (still), but rather “to carry one's self," a 
meaning which Italian shows it must have had. Also, underlying the 
whole passage is the assumption that the personified mentes were pro- 
ceeding along a road; in standing still there could be no antithesis to 
flexere viai. In their nortmal condition they proceed with a well-knit 
and controlled uprightness (rectae), but when they lose their poise (go 
to pieces, as it were) and become dementes they wander from the- path. 
This gives the required contrast between rectae stare solebant and sese 
flexere viai. 


REPORTS. 
Hermes LIX (1924). 


Zur römischen Satire (1-22). R. Reitzenstein, (1) discusses 
Persius’ satire I, and shows its relation to Lucilius sat. X; he 
also analyses the eight choliambie verses, which were aptly - 
placed at the beginning by Cornutus. He regards Quintilians’, 
perhaps too favorable, estimate of Persius (X, 1, 94) to be at 
any rate more just than his rating by modern literary historians. 
(2) He interprets Horace’s sat. I, 10, with its background in 
I, 4, pointing out difficulties, which have been misapprehended. 
The eight spurious verses were written on the margin by a 
reader of I, 10. 


Spartiaten und Lakedaimonier (23-72), V. Ehrenberg holds 
that the tradition of the Dorian invasion in the XII and XI 
centuries is historical, and would have to be assumed by archae- 
ologists and historians, if there were no such tradition. They 
were organized as fighting men ruled by kings and councils of 
elders. Names like Agesilaos, Archelaos etc. are significant. 
The beginning of the Spartan state followed the conquest of the 
entire Eurotas valley, which, barring reservations for a public 
domain and for rexévy of gods and kings, was portioned out by 
lot (xAyjpos) in equal shares to the Opow who constituted the 
djpos. The division into the ancient tribes of the Hylleis, Pam- 
phyli and Dymanes exerted no influence in the territorial divi- 
sions, although it left its impress on the organization of the 
army. The éjpos cannot be regarded as an aristocracy; but in 
the course of time the accumulation of wealth broke down 
equality among the poro, some of whom became trropetoyes. 
In the’ Iliad Il 581 £, Amyclae, Pharis ete. appear as inde- 
pendent alongside of Sparta, a tradition of Achaean times; but 
in Iliad IV 52 and in the Odyssey Sparta is the chief city, a 
result of the Dorian conquest. The first helots (captured men) 
were the conquered inhabitants of the Eurotas valley. The 
helotizing of the Messenians marks a later stage of conquest. 
In both cases the status of the helots, who were classed as 
Snpdovo. SotAot, was not the result of a gradual enslavement of 
a tenant-farmer class, as Kahrstedt tried to show, who thinks 
this process began in Messenia (cf. A. J. P. 41, 384). The 
' influence of the conquered people is shown in the adoption of 
numerous pre-Doric cults (cf. Wide, Lakonische Kulte). The 
perioeci, who inhabited the less fruitful mountainous regions, 
were descendants of the original inhabitants of the old Achaean 
towns, and of Doric families, descended from weaker groups of 
Dorians, who had established themselves there at the time of the 
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invasion, and constituted the major portion of their aristocracy. 
Some of these towns appear to have been established or enlarged 
by Spartan schemes of colonization. While they enjoyed con- 
siderable freedom, they had no voice in the äréààa, as they were 
not members of the ruling «óXs, Sparta, the military consti- 
tuiion of which was based on the primitive eustoms of the 
nomads, who invaded the Eurotas valley. KahrstedUs volume I 
of his Griechisches Staatsrecht is a valuable contribution to the 
history of Sparta, but suffers from its too close dependence on 
Roman analogies. 


Ciceros ‘Staat’ als politische Tendenzschrift (73-94). R. 
Heinze opposes Reitzenstein’s view (Nachrichten der Gött. Ges. 
.d. W. 1917, 399 ff.) that Cicero in the De re publica portrayed 
an ideal princeps, who might save the Republic, and that Au- 
gustus, in large measure, realized his hopes. Similarly Ed. 
Meyer (Caesars Monarchie u. d. Principat des Pompeius, Stutt- 
gart 1918 S. 176 ff.) thinks Cicero’s princeps? justified the 
position Pompey had aimed at, and actually attained. These 
two scholars, and others, have assumed that Cicero in the De re 
publ. advocated the rule of one man, the princeps. Heinze shows, 
however, that princeps in this sense is nowhere used by Cicero. 
On the contrary he advocated a restoration of the time-honored 
Republic, which, however, was possible only by reviving the 
mores antiqui. 


Zur Aufzeichnung der Res gestae divi Augusti im pisidischen 
Antiochia (95-107). A. v. Premerstein discusses Sir William 
M. Ramsay’s publication of 49 fragments of the res gestae, which 
he found at the Pisidian Antioch in the year 1914. 


Der Spielplatz des Aischylos (108-117). E. Bethe thinks that 
the old Dionysiae orchestra, which, as Dörpfeld has shown, was 
farther from the slope of the Acropolis than the later one, made 
it necessary to erect a wooden structure for the seats, especially 
on the wings. These were dispensed with when the later smaller 
orchestra was brought closer to the slope by cutting into. the 
rock. This change was made when the wooden seats (rà xpic) 
had broken down 500-497 B. C. (cf. Suidas s. v. Pratinas). At 
the southern tangent of the new orchestra-circle a skene was 
then built on the embankment that had served the larger or- 
chestra. ‘This skene showed at first a: plain front some 24 
meters high, on which Danaus and the ghost of Darius 
ascended ; but the chorus remained in the orchestra, where alone 
their dance movements were possible. When the Azamemnon 
was producd the face of the skene was provided with dbors, a 
natural evolution in the structure of the skene. Wilamowitz’s 
idea that a wooden structure, with platform for the chorus, was 
erected in the middle of the orchestra is very unlikely. 
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Miscellen: K. Praechter (118-119) emends in Heiberg’s text 
of Simpl. im Aristot. de Caelo p. 370, 29 ff. daBrAewépevor to ĝia- 
BeBAnpévor.—A. Korte (119-121) discusses the parentage of 
Herodotus to show that he could not have been of noble birth 
as Ed. Meyer states in his Forsch. zur att. Gesch. I, 193.—W. 
Capelle (121-123) shows that the passages in Marcus Aurelius, 
V, 33 and VI, 15, prove the correctness of Aétius’ statement in 
IV, 3, 12 (= Fr. d. Vorsokr. 12 A15) that Heraclitus taught 
that the soul was nourished both by the atmosphere and the 
blood.—U. Wileken (123-127) discusses the Polydamas speech 
(Xen., Hell. VI. 1. 5 Æ.) and points out that the actual resources 
of Jason are enumerated in § 5-7, whereas in § 8-12 his future 
plans are unfolded. Hence 8 10 means that, when his plans are 
realized, the Athenians (together with their allies) would be 
eager to seek an alliance. with him. At present (about 874 
B. C.) he was a member of her second maritime confederacy, 
which fact Beloch (Griech. Gesch. III? 165, A2) thinks is dis- 
proved by the above passage (8 10). Jason was at that time 
not a member of the Boeotian league.—AÀ. v. Blumenthal (127- 
128) following Wilamowitz's emendation of jyaros in Aesch. 
Agamem. 557 to fouaros, emends e/paros in Soph. Alas 1145 to 
ioparos. He approves Will? emendation of Choeph. 806 ff. (In- 
terpr. p. 212); but shows from Soph. Electr. 1375 f. that the - 
god invoked is Apollo Lykeios. For waccahevpevos (MS) he 
proposes zagoaAdovpevos in Prometheus 113. 


Beiträge zur Quellenanalyse des älteren Plinius (129-156). 
M. Wellmann illustrates the character of the compilations of 
Sextius Niger and Xenocrates of. Aphrodisias, important sources 
of Pliny (cf. A. J. P. 31, p..483), and then contrasts with them 
passages that deal with the dietetic value of plants, which points 
to ihe, school of Erasistratus in Smyrna; perhaps Solon of 
Smyrna was the source. Pliny also used Roman sources, among 
which was a book on medicinal herbs by Antonius Castor, who, 
following Alexandrian models, planted the first botanical garden 
in Rome. 


Hine politische Tendenzschrift aus Caesars Zeit (157-189). 
Pohlenz analyses book II, 7-29 of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus Roman Antiquities, according to which Romulus gave his 
people the very best constitution, which left practically nothing 
for his successors to do. This contradicts the common tradition 
of a gradual evolution. Pohlenz makes it clear that Dionysius 
introduced here a political pamphlet of the time of Julius Cae- 
sar, which purposes to win popular sympathy for Caesar's 
E aims at & time when the Republie had proved a 
ailure 


Das erste Fragment des Herakleitos (190-203). W. Capelle 
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discussing this fragment: rod 3& Aóyov roð éóvros det dévverou 
ytvovrat dvÓporot KTÀ., agrees with Zeller, Diels ete. in letting dek 
modify éóvros. Various arguments show that it should not be 
associated with á£óvero: as Tannery and Natorp take it. The 
latter's translation, “ dass diese meine Rede wahr ist, fassen die 
Menschen nie.” lets éóvros have the twofold meaning of àAX«0o« 
évros, which is impossible; moreover eva: (dv) in the sense of 
true, really, developed in the Hleatic school in opposition to 
Heraclitus. Heraclitus’ doctrine of perpetual change was deeply 
influenced by Anaximander; but he formulated this doctrine 
with greater clarity bv means of the term Adyos, and added the 
entirely new conception of the psychical world. Heraclitus uses 
Adyos and also the words vójm, coddy to designate the world 
principle of change. ©. paraphrases the entire sentence: “ Dies 
Gesetz, obgleich es in alle Ewigkeit gilt, begreifen die Menschen 
nicht, weder devor sie davon vernommen, noch nachdem sie 
davon zum ersten Male vernommen.” These words could not 
have been the very first, as Aristotle and Sextus seem to say. 
Some sentence like: Aóyos vávrov kpareét must have preceded. 


Der Bau der Lieder des Aisehylos (204-931). K. Münscher 
shows, in a detailed examination of the lyrical compositions of 
Aeschylus, a development from simple to more complex and 
artistic forms. In the Suppliants a succession of strophie pairs 
occur, with a marked predominance of epirrhematie composition, 
which points to the original speeches of the single actor, in his 
dialogue with she chorus. Ephymnia are also added, the con- 
tents of which are closely related to the strophes. In the. Per- 
sians the same forms are used, with the addition of érwdoi. The 
Septem shows at the end for the first time the triadic composi- 
tion aab. The succeeding discussion of burial is spurious. The 
Prometheus shows little that is new. Finally in the last trilogy 
the composition is far more complicated and artistic, especially 
in the Choephori, all of which he illustrates with diagrams. 


Heldenlieder und Schildgesang in Tacitus’ Germania (232- 
240). W. Sternkopf, with some diffidence, opposes the consensus 
omnium and E. Norden, who, in his book Die germanische Ur- 
geschichte in ‘Tacitus’ Germania, lets haec quoque in ch. IIT of 
the Germ. refer to the following description of the barditus 
singing, and so distinguishes between marching and shield songs. 
Sternkopf on the contrery translates haec quoque “ auch solche 
Lieder," that is to say, in addition to the carmina antiqua of 
ch. II. This interpretation eliminates the objection to the 
supposed excursus. He translates primumque omnium . .. 
canunt, “und in der Tat besingen sie einen Ersten aller Helden. » 
Norden makes it probable that the Hercules mentioned was an 
ancient Siegfried type. 
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Miscellen: Frerichs (241-244) discusses the text of Thucy- 
dides IV, 30, 3; 36, 3; 38, 3 and 40, 1.—H. Degering (245- 
246) proposes cecidit for vadit in Cic. Tusc. I 97.—H. Willrich 
(246-248) shows that the Athenian decree in Josephus Antiquit. 
XIV 149, was in honor of Hyreanus IJ, and. not of Hyrcanus 
I, as has been conjectured (cf. Kirchner, ‘Prosopogr. Att. 57183), 
and that it reached Jerusalem by way of Pergamum. 


Lesefriichte (249-273). Wilamowitz adds to this series nos. 
- CLXXXI-OXCII, in. which he interprets and emends: Soph. 
Aias 669-83; Trachin. 375 f.; Electra 685 f.; Antigone 615f.; 
Euripides Orestes 474 f.; Fragm. of Euphorion; Callim. fragm. 
360; Epigr. of Diodorus Zonas; Italia, daughter of Themistocles 
mentioned by Ion; Aesch. contr. Ctesiph. 19 etc.; Letters of 
Julian; Archilochus; EdxAeidys 6 ápxatos; Aaxivioy in schol. Dio- 
nys. Perieg. 369; Themistocles’ letter; Hesych. uovovogowóv and 
the words eobcov and ocov. 


Die  Entstehungsgeschichte der naturwissenschaftlichen 
Schriften des Aristoteles (274-306). P. Gohlke shows that 
books I, V, VI of the Physics belong to Aristotle’s early period, 
they eontain no important philosophical concept that does not 
appear in Plato; whereas books II-IV and VIII contain con- 
cepts that are peculiar to Aristotle, such as possibility—reality 
and the closely connected four causes. The other related books: 
Tlepi otpavod etc. similarly show distinct treatments. He con- 
cludes. that Aristotle undertook at a late period to treat the 
whole subject of Natural Science again from a new standpoint 
in which primal eause made the subject of motion the centre of 
interest and was the occasion of his writing the three books On 
the Soul. The recognition of the two treatments is obscured by 
the fact that Aristotle made some additions and changes in the 
earlier ,work before he undertook the later one. He, finally, 
gives a sketch of Aristotle’s literary development. He speaks 
in high terms of Jaeger's “ Aristoteles." 


Zu den griechischen Sakralaltertümern (307-321). P. Sten- 
gel (1) interprets Arist. Peace 955 f., and shows that some 
details pertaining to the sacrifice must be imagined. The regu- 
lar procedure calls for the transposition of vv. 960 and 961; 
he translates accordingly with comments: “ Wohl denn, ich: 
nehm? den Feuerbrand und tauch’ ihn ein. (Er sprengt damit 
—mrepippatve). Reich? mir das Becken her (Er schöpft und 
sprengt mit der Hand—yepvirrerar) und sprenge selber auch; 
(Der Diener tut es gleichfalls) Du schiittle schnell dich, 
und du biet? die Gerste dar, (Mir und (vielleicht) auch den 
Choreuten) Und wirf dem Publikum auch Körner zu.” (2) 
He shows that répivew and évréuvew are not synonyms. “Opus 
rénxvey is usual in the sense of “taking an oath”; but dpxa 
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originally designated the sacrificial animals that belong to "Opxos, 
the daemon of death. The technical meaning of réuvew is indi- 
cated by the derivatives rouías, the castrated animal, and róma, 
the testicles of the animal sacrificed (cf. A. J. P. 39, 217). In 
oath-taking it was the custom to stand ézi réy ropíev (cf. Dem. 
AXIII 68). 


Zur Geschichte und Rekonstruktion des Charisius-Textes 
(822-355). K. Barwick, who has prepared a new text for the 
Bibliotheca. Teubn., gives a detailed account of the excerpta 
Cauchiana. Many copies of the archetype were extant during 
the middle ages, which often give a better and more complete 
text than the Neapolitanus. 


Miscellen: R. Reitzenstein (3856-362) justifies his interpreta- 
tion of Cic. De re publ, which R. Heinze criticized (see above, 
Herm. 59, 78 f.), and maintains that their respective views are 
not far apart.—E. Fraenkel (362-368) emends and interprets 
the text of an ostrakon, the fragments of which J. G. Milne pieced 
together (Journ. Hell. Stud. XLIII (1928) p. 40). This text 
was not the composition of an Egyptian schoolboy, as has been 
assumed, but a fragment of a Greek comic poet, possibly Phile- 
mon, which may have been dictated from an anthology. 


Demokrits Sittensprüche (369-419).. R. Philippson is led to 
discuss the authenticity, character and transmission of the eth- 
ical precepts o? Democritus in reviewing H. Laue's dissertation, 
De Democriti fragm. ethicis Göttingen (1921). Laue’s main 
contention is that the collection of precepts bearing the name of 
Democrates is not to ba ascribed to Democritus, but to the Attic 
orator of that name frora Aphidna. On this basis Laue tries to 
distinguish the style and content of the Demotrates maxims 
from what he considers to be the genuine sayings of Demo- 
critus. Philippson points out that thirty-one precepts’ of the 
Democrates collection appear also in Stobaeus, and probably 
more were contained in the lost eclogues. Therefore the testi- 
mony of the Stobaeus MSS., which show the frequent occurrence 
of Democrates for Democritus, although the latter predominates, 
makes it highly probable that the author of the sayings in the 
above collection was Democritus. Moreover Lortzing has shown 
that Stobaeus obtained his Democritus precepts from the same 
. source from which the Democrates collection was derived. Phil- 
Ippson thinks it probable that the so-called ‘Yzo6jxae of Demo- 
critus were selected from his writings by one of his followers, 
which collection was perhaps known to the author of Anpévxes 
(Isocrates?). The investigation throws light on the contents 
and style of Democritus’ writings and their influence. 


' ‘Zur Geschichte und Rekonstruktion des Charisius-Textes 
(420-429). K. Barwick continues his investigation of the Cha- 
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risius text (see above, Hermes 59, pp. 322 ff.), showing that in 
the middle ages the text of Charisius was frequently cited, but 
always under the names of Cominianus or Flavianus (Flavius) ; ; 
these extracts often differ from the Napolitanus. 


Die Entstehungsgeschichte des Homerischen Apollonhymnus 
(480-449). F. Altheim argues that the subject of the Delian 
hymn was the Delian festival, so that vv. 14-18 make a suitable 
beginning, and that vv. 1-18, 19-29 were added by a wandering 
rhapsode, who converted the "Delian festival hymn into one that 
was to honor Apollo. He likewise added vv. 177-178 as a con- 
clusion, after v. 146. The collector of the hymns, in possession 
of variants, gave them their present position. Eb$wuuos was the 
poet, whose name one would expect to find at the end of v. 171, 
this was changed to eb$uos by the poet who suggested the name 
of Homer with v. 173. The Pythian hymn, composed after 590 
B. C., shows imitation of the Delian hymn; but it was not a 
continuation. It was an independent hymn, which was also 
revised. 


Fremder Adel im rómischen Staat der Samniterkriege (450- 
473). W. Schur discusses a number of prominent plebeian 
families that had won a place alongside of the patrician nobility 
in the IV. century B. C. They originated in the nobility of the 
Latin states and Campania, and thus virtually constituted a 
second class of nobles in the Roman state, and to them was due, 
in large measure, the great expansion of Roman power. He 
regards his discussion of the Marcii, Claudi, Sempronii and 
the Volscian Qu. Publilius Philo as a supplement to F. Miinzer’s 
Römische Adelsfamilien und Adelsparteien, from which, how- 
ever, he deviates in some important particulars. The accession 
of these prominent plebeians to the consulship and other high 
positions was not a movement towards democracy, but an en- 
largemént of the aristocratic group. Some of these nobles won 
their position by matrimonial alliances with patrician families; 
but when the Campanian nobles, fearing to lose their privileges 
at the hands of the Samnites, made a compact with the Romans. 
in 848 B. C., by which they secured equal rights with the old 
Roman nobility, it was not long before the same privileges were 
accorded to the nobility of the Latin towns. 


Miscellen: W. Kroll (474-477) prints the text, with crit. 
app., of Ps.-Callisthenes’ curious story of Alexander’ s birth, in 
order that it may serve as a correction of Boll’s text (Memorie 
delP Accademia delle Scienze, Bologna (1923)). Olympias 
checks her pangs at the bidding of Nectanebus, until he an- 
nounces that the horoscope is favorable.—E. Honigman (477- 
478) restores, in CIG 4730, the name of T. Cl. Balbillus’ mother, 
so as to read AK <A), as this name was used by the royal family 
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-of the Commageni, with which he was connected.—Marianne 
Koffka (478) proposes v$s.róv ydgov (aaidoy Mss.) in Plat. 
Symp. 209c.— The editor corrects a typographical error on 
page 61. 
Herman Lours EBELING. 
GouoHER COLLEGE. 


Neve JAHRBÜCHER FÜR pas KLASSISCHE ALTERTUM GE- 
SCHICHTE UND DEUTSCHE LrrERATUR, Von. XXVII 
(1924). 


With this volume, containing only four numbers, the old-time 
Jahrbücher virtually comes to an end. They will emerge under 
the same editorship, but the new title, Neue Jahrbücher für 
Wissenschaft und Bildung, indicates alike the greatly widened 
scope and the less classical character of the periodical. As a 
kind of substitute a new quarterly, Die Antike, exclusively de- 
voted to classical antiquity and its influence, has appeared, of 
which the first number has just been issued. It is published by 
Walter de Gruyter & Oo., Berlin, and edited by Prof. W. Jager, 
the well-known successor of Wilamowitz. Hereafter I shall re- 
port its contents regularly for the JOURNAL. 


Pp. 1-15. Berta Stenzel-Mugdan, Philosophical Motives in 
the Cosmology of Aristotle. A thoughtful interpretation and 
penetrating analysis of De Caelo, Bk. I. 


.Pp. 15-25. W. Ensslin, Agrarian Legislation since the Time 
of Tiberius Gracchus in the Contest of Political Parties. After 
an account of the Graechan reforms and their failure, the author 
traces the subsequent efforts made in the same direction. Cicero 
was the last successful spokesman of the Optimates, the con- 
sistent opponents of all popular agrarian laws. But the aristo- 
cratie Senatorial party was unable to utilize its power to the 
fullest extent. With zhe rise of Pompey, Crassus and Caesar, 
agrarian legislation made necessary by the demand of victorious 
veterans was easily forced upon the Senate. 


Pp. 25-36. L. v. Sybel, Problems of Christian Antiquity. 
The learned author traces the origins of early Christian art 
and pictorial <ypes. "They were founded on Hellenistic, not 
oriental, models and spread from Rome as their centre. 


Pp. 36-483. Hildebrecht Hommel, A. W. Schlegel’s Drama- 
turgy. It was chiefly influenced by Schiller and Schelling and 
opposed to the Aristotelian doctrine as expounded by Lessing. 
This theory reflects tke romantie spirit of the day, but is at 
iimes strangely inconsistent. 


Pp. 48-48. B. Busch, The Masquerade in Faust II. 
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Pp. 49-64. Reviews of J. Huber, De Lingua antiquissimorum 
Graeciae incolarum ; E. Kalinka, Tituli Asiae Minoris, vol. II 
(Lyciae); K. J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, III 1; W. 
Klein, Vom antiken Rokoko, ete.; and a few brief communi- 
cations. 


Pp. 65-86. W. Kranz, The Relation of the Creative Artist 
to his Work in Ancient Greek Literature. Three types are dis- 
tinguished. In the first, the poet regards himself as inspired 
by the Muses, his work is of divine origin, as in the case of 
Homer and Parmenides. In the second, the ego becomes more 
clearly conscious of its own creative capacity and the author 
addresses himself directly to an individual for whom his doc- 
trines are intended (Empedokles, Hesiod’s Works and Days). 
In the third (Herakleitos), the ego isolates itself wholly irom 
the influence of Apollo or the Muses. His is an entirely new 
dispensation originating in himself. 'The author analyses these 
three fundamental types at length and shows in what manifold 
ways they exhibit themselves. Interesting is the dialogic form 
of the Greek lyrie as distinguished from the more introspective 
and subjective character of the modern. 


Pp. 86-111. A. Nehring, The Ways and Aims of Present-day 
Linguistic Science. This is a lucid and instructive survey of 
the methods and the ever-widening scope of linguistic science 
from Wilhelm von Humboldt and Bopp down to the sociological 
and ethnological period which is now apparently in the ascen- 
dency. What particularly widened the linguistic horizon and 
led to a revision or abandonment of earlier and but recently 
prevalent theories was the discovery or decipherment of lan- 
guages such as the Tocharian and Hittite. The interrelation- 
ship of words and things, semasiology and etymology are dis- 
cussed at some length. The theories of Wundt, of Vossler and 
his followers are carefully evaluated and rejected. 


Pp. 112-124. H. Will, Gesture and Physical Expression in 
the Novels of Philipp von Zesen. . 


Pp. 124-128. Reviews of U. Kahrstedt, Griechisches Staats- 
recht, Vol. I; K. Kunst, Die Frauengestalten im attischen 
eo ; E. Schmidt, Archaistische Kunst in Griechenland und 

om. : 


Pp. 129-173. H. Gomperz, The Indictment of Socrates and 
its Importance for the Study of Socrates. An elaborate attempt 
to show that the two famous counts in the indictment of Anytos 
and Meletos, while doubtless unjustly exaggerated and falsely 
interpreted, were not malignant inventions. Certain his- 
torically attested teachings of Socrates and his appeal to a 
mysterious Daimonion, an inner voice which virtually partook 
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of a divine character, might wall justify the accusations that he 
had a corrupting influence upon young men (Kritias, Alcibiades) 
and introduced a new deity ix the legally recognized pantheon. 
In all discussions upon this subject, the question hinges on 
the relative credibility of ouz? only contemporary authorities, 
Xenophon and Plato. G. regards the Platonic Apology as an 
idealised picture and dialectical masterpiece; the Apology and 
Memorabilia of Xenophon, on the other hand, as more closely 
approximating to the historical truth. The chronological se- 
quence of the chief contemporary works on the trial of Socrates 
is, as G. maintains, the following: Apology of Plato, Xenophon’s 
Apology, the xaryyopia of Polykrates, the first two Capin of 
Xenophon's Memorabilia. 


Pp. 174-184. W. Kroll, Cicero's Speech Pro Cluentio. A 
rhetorical analysis of this fameus speech in which Cicero had to 
make the worse appear.the better reason, and an exposition of 
the means by which he succeeded in doing so, for according to 
Quintilian he subsequently boasted “se tenebras offudisse iudici- 
bus in causa Cluentii.” 


Pp. 184-197. Albrecht Schaeffers Poem ‘ Der góttliche 
Dulder.’ 


Pp. 198-200. Reviews of V. Coulon’s Aristophane I; W. 
Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptionum Graecarum IV 2, both by 
A. Korte. 


Pp. 201-216. H. Peters, The Unity of the Odyssey. A. Divi- 
sion of the 41 days. B. Aralysis of the two halves of the 
Odyssey. C. Parallelism and Chiasmus of the two halves. The 
author finds a very large number of structural parallelisms in 
the poem, with chiastic threads in the fibre. His general hy- 
pothesis is illustrated by the folowing scheme given at the close: 


I. Parallelism of Structure.. 


af Athene advises Telemachus = P? Athene advises Odysseus. 

ò Telemachus at the home of 
Nestor and Menelaos 

e The departure of Odysseus 

e° The landing in Scheria 

i» Day of Nausicaa 

6-4 Day of the Apologues 

vt The landing in Ithaca 


£ Odysseus and Eumseus. 

o The departure of Telemachus. 

T Telemachus recognizes Odysseus. 
p-r Day of Iros. 

v-y Day of the Murder. 

w Laertes recognizes Odysseus. 


II. Chiastic Portions of the Structure. 


aß The plight at Ithaca 7-«€ The liberation of Ithaca. 
"yë The departure of Telemachus o The return of Telemachus. 
e! The departure from Kalypso £ Odysseus meets Humaeus? 
€?-y! The Phaeakis v? Odysseus and Athene. 


Difficile est satiram non scri»ere. 


EH T UE LI 


HEU TE H 
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Pp. 217-231. A. Korte, The Harpalian Case. An account 
of Harpalus, a readjustment of the chronology in agreement 
with Charles Adams, his activities in Athens and the part played 
by the politicians, their trial While the conduct of Demos- 
thenes may not have been inculpable from the modern ethical 
point of view, he is to a certain extent exonerated, his conviction 
being chiefly due to the sophistical eloquence of Hypereides. 
“The real culprit condemned by Antipater was the rotten de- 
mocracy of contemporary Athens.” 


Pp. 282-241. R. Reitzenstein, A New View of the Odes of 
Horace. A refutation of Heinze’s paper in Neue Jahrb. LI 
(1923), pp. 153 ff. reported in this JOURNAL. 


Pp. 242-256. R. Petsch, In Memoriam Klopstock (born 
July 2, 1724). 

Pp. 257-264. Reviews of G. Lippold, Copies and Trans- 
formations of Greek Statues; F., Jacoby, Fragments of Greek 
Historians, Vol. I; B. Niese, Grundriss der römischen Ge-. 
schichte nebst Quellenkunde, 5th edit. by E. Hohl, III 5. 


Pp. 264-265. A. Götze, “The exception proves the rule." 
This adage (cf. Oxford Dict. s. v. exception) found in English, 
^ French and German is traced as far back as Justinian (Dig. 
L 17, 1). Its modern familiar form is due to late medieval 
glosses to the text. The original meaning is: The necessity to 
assume an exception proves or presupposes the validity of the 
rule or law in other respects. 


ALFRED GUDEMAN. 
'. MUNICH, GERMANY, : 


REVIEWS 


The Roman Toga. By Lilian M. Wilson. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, 1924. 132 pp.+ 48 plates. (The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archeology, No. 1. 
Edited by David M. Robinson.) 


Recent books on costume are more practical and helpful, also 
more fully illustrated, than those of an earlier day. This is 
most opportune, for never before were artists, theatrical mana- 
gers, film directors, and producers oi pageants so eager for 
accurate descriptions which will enable them to reproduce the 
costumes of all lands and of all ages. Ortentalische Kostüme 
in Schnitt und Farbe, by Max Tilke, Berlin, 1923, gives infor- 
mation on Oriental costume from Morocco to Japan in & direct 
and vivid manner. Hach garment is reproduced in exact colors, 
and is shown spread out flat, so that it is very easy to take a 
pattern of it. At the present time, when classical plays, -pa- 
geants, and films are being so frequently presented, not only in 
schools and colleges, but, also in public theatres and city stadi- 
ums, it is most desirable that books on Roman costume should 
have a practical as well as a scientific value. The Roman Toga 
fulfils both qualifications. It gives the scholar definite infor- 
mation on a long vexed and vexing question, and it enables the 
dramatic costumer to clothe his characters in genase which 
have a high degree of verisimilitude. 

In the introduction the author states that her object is to 
present a connected history of the toga, to trace the derivation 
of each succeeding form from those which preceded it, to cor- 
relate the evidence afforded by the monuments with tHat con- 
tained in classical literature, and to present on the living model 
the reconstruction of each form in detail. She stresses the 
fact, however, that a reproduction of any type can give only 
a close approximation to the general shape of each style. . 

Previous to the present study, investigations on the toga 
have usually been devoted chiefiy to some one form. Miss Wil- 
son, however, traces the fate of the toga practically from its 
cradle: in the days of the kings to its grave in the Byzantine 
Empire. The first chapter of her book considers briefly the 
origin of the garment and discusses at length the Republican 
Toga. .Later chapters present The Toga of the Ara Pacis 
Reliefs, The Imperial Toga, Later Forms of the Toga, and a 
most helpful appendix, The Toga for Today, offers suggestions 
for its reconstruction. In regard to the tradition that the toga 
was of Lydian and Htruscan origin the author concludes that 
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apparently the form was of Roman origin, although the EXrus- 
cans were probably the first among Italian peoples to wear the 
purple border. The tradition of Lydian origin seems to have 
been based on the color of the toga. 

The history of the toga is traced briefly somewhat as follows. 
Although positive evidence is lacking, it is probable that the 
Romans and the Etruscans, like other primitive peoples, had at 
a very early date a rectangular blanket which the Romans called 
a toga. The Etruscan mantle was purple-bordered and the 
Romans adopted this border for their official garment and gave 
the lower edge of their toga a curving shape. Since Latin 
authors are naturally vague and casual in their references to 
dress, for definite information one turns to the monuments 
which have preserved a fairly consecutive record of the exist- 
ence of the toga. ‘The earliest form which sculpture shows, ap- 
pears on the statue known as the “ Arringatore” in the Museo 
Archeologico in Florence which is attributed to the third cen- 
tury B. C. During its history tthe toga was subject to numerous 
changes, the results of efforts to make it, first, larger and more 
elaborate, then less cumbersome, and at the same time to. retain 
certain essential characteristics. ‘These changes may be ‘traced 
in a general way on later statues of the Republican period, on 
the numerous figures of the Ara Pacis, on the statues of Augus- 
tus and emperors who follow him for a century and a half, and 
on imperial reliefs such as the Arch of Trajan. Until well into 
the first century the toga expanded in size and in elaboration 
of draping. The next step was in the direction of shrinkage 
and as the toga became scantier two tunics were often worn. 
In the third century representations of the toga are mainly in 
relief on sarcophagi. The final form, which is thoroughly By- 
zantine in style, is represented on the ivory consular diptychs 
of the fifth and sixth centuries A. D. 

It is impossible even to note every point which the book dis- 
cusses. A few, however, may be mentioned: the color, material, 
texture, and manner of weaving, the shade and the width of the 
purple border, the development of the sinus, the umbo, the toga 
pulla, the toga praetexta, the toga trabea, the toga of the famines, 
the double toga, the toga with folded bands, the cinctus Gabinus, 
and the use of fastenings, brooches, pins, and forceps mentioned 
by Tertullian in draping the toga. 

The theory of the book is sound. Literary references have 
been thoroughly investigated, sanely interpreted, and carefully 
correlated with evidence afforded by sculpture. However, the 
most valuable contribution which this volume makes is derived 
from the author's numerous experiments in reconstructing the 
toga of each period on the living model. Eleven forms are recog- 
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nized and reproduced: Although for reconstruction sculpture 
and paintings cive valuable information, yet, as the author says, 
neither sculptors nor painters were producing fashion plates. 
For this reason an accurate reconstruction of any sculptured gar- 
ment must be based on an intensive study of many representa- 
tions. Previous to the present volume the form of the toga was 
deduced too frequently from theoretical observation and sufficient 
attention was not given to practical experiments in draping the 
human model. Miss Wilson pursued a much more thorough 
method. She visited many museums and studied statues draped 
in the toga in the closest detail. She followed this study by 
innumerable experiments in reconstructing. the toga on the 
human figure. The results of her experiments appear in a num- 
ber of illustrations which place in close proximity the sculptured 
statue draped in a toga, and the same garment reproduced on the 
model of today. The similarity is striking. Perhaps only in 
the imperial toga does one feel that the reconstruction is not 
sufficiently voluminous. In addition to eighty-seven illustra- 
tions, twelve diagrams present graphically the pattern of the toga 
and the successive changes in form at different periods. 

One feature of Miss Wilson’s reconstructions which will recom- 
mend itself to all who wish to use her book is the simplicity of 
the method. The unit of measurement is the height of the model 
from the floor to the base of the neck. This and the girth are 
the only measurements considered, and elaborate calculations in 
inches are thereby eliminated. Schedules of proportions in the 
appendix, which are to be used in connection with the diagrams 
showing the pattern, give concise directions for making the 
toga of each period. The appendix shows a small cut giving 
an approximate reproduction of a shade of Roman purple. 

The method of draping the toga is fully described in the text 
and is. further illuminated by eleven illustrations of the actual 
process. ‘The author’s practical experiments in drapery have 
led her to conclude that a remark of Quintilian’s in which he 
speaks of the toga as rotunda, and a statement of Dionysius of 
Haliearnassus that a garment worn by the Roman kings was 
semi-circular should not be interpreted, as they have sometimes 
been, as proof positive that the toga was absolutely semi-cir- 
cular. It is utterly impossible to drape as a toga a piece of 
cloth which is a full semi-circle or even a complete segment 
of a circle. 

Typographical errors are rare. One notes the omission of 
19 in numbering the figures on page 13; and “broach-fastened,” 
p. 38, 1. 19. Should there not be a ‘capital G in “ gabinus 
cinctus ” on p. 86, 1.15? 

The importarce of this book can scarcely be overestimated. 
It shows not only thorough scientifie research but also an un- 
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usual amount of common sense and clever skill on the part of 
the author in adjusting drapery and in adapting the materials 
of our day to reproducing an important ancient garment. The 
argument is clear, logical, and convincing. ‘The book is valu- 
able for all who are interested in the history of costume, for 
those who wish to reconstruct the toga for dramatic purposes, 
and it should be serviceable also in dating works of art. The 
author has elucidated the haziness which has so long existed in 
regard to the exact form of the toga of each period of Roman 
history, and has cleared up much of the obscurity which has 
so long hovered around an important problem of Roman private 
life. As has been said, this volume is the most thorough and 
illuminating study yet made in this field. One hopes that 
future Johns Hopkins scholars will maintain the high standard 
which Miss Wilson has set in this, the first number, of a new 
series of classical studies. 


CORNELIA G. HancuM. 

THB ROYAL ONTARIO ` 

MUSEUM OF AROHAEOLOGY, 
TORONTO, OANADA. 


Wilhelm von Christs Geschichte der Griechischen Litteratur, 
umgearbeitet von Wilhelm Schmid und Otto Stahlin.. 
Sechste Auflage. Zweiter Teil. Erste Hälfte: von 320 
vor Christus bis 100 nach Christus. München 1920, vii, 
662 pp. Zweite Halfte: von 100 bis 580 nach Christus. 
München. 1924, xi, 663-1582 pp. 


The most generally useful and certainly most widely used of 
all the convenient reference works in even that exiraordinarily 
successful Handbuch der Aliertumswissenschaft, founded by 
lwan von Müller, and still forging vigorously ahead under the 
direction of Walter Otto at Munich, was Christ's History of 
Greek Literature. It was orderly, well-proportioned, accurate, 
sachlich, and without emotional thrills—for those who are com- 
petent can easily furnish their own, and the incompetent per- 
haps had better look for them in other quarters.. The first 
edition (1889), of 663 pages, grew steadily through the fourth 
(1905), the last to have the touch of Christ’s hand, of 996 
pages; the fifth, revised by Schmid and Stáhlin, expanded to 
three vols. (1908, 1911, 1913), of 2035 pages; to the sixth 
(1912, 1920, 1924), of 2353 pages, close to four times the size 
of the original work, 

Probably few men are really competent to pass onite 
judgment over the vast field which this work covers, certainly 
the reviewer is not, and will content himself, therefore, with a 
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few remarks upon the special contribution of Otto Stahlin, 
which is so extensive and independent that the other editor 
earnestly requests users of the work to refer to it as ‘ Christ- 
Stühlin? direct. Stahlin has written the sections on Die hel- 
lenistisch-jüdische Litteratur, Yl, 1, pp. 535-656, and Christ- 
liche Schriftsteller, 1105-1492, a very substantial work in 
itself. How extensive the additions are in this direction 
comes strikingly to view when one notes that in the original 
‘Christ’ there was no treatment at alk of Jewish-Greek litera- 
ture, and the Septuagint was barely mentioned once, while all 
Christian writers were handled in 17 pages. Even in the fourth 
edition there was still no section for Jewish-Greek literature, 
and the Christians were accorded a scant 50 pages. Stühlin's 
work is, therefore, much more of a new creation than even that 
of Schmid, extensive and thorough-going as the latter’s revision 
has been in all places. | 

Of course, in its essentials, this task was done in the fifth 
edition, and the present work represents the necessary changes 
and enlargements of about ten years’ time, that is ten pages 
for the first section and about fifty-two for the second (count- 
ing the Nachtrage, etc.), a very encouraging indication of the 
vitality of our studies during a decade largely filled with other 
than scientific-idealistie activities, end it is especially hopeful 
for a country which, having ‘ suffered more than they all’ along 
these particular lines, has nevertheless the courage to continue 
with such large and costly scientific enterprises. It is a plea- 
sure to note in this connection. that the opportunity to utilize 
much literature which had appeared in the English language 
since 1914 is due to the comprehersive and generous scholar- 
ship of Dr. J. M. Vance, of Wooster, Ohio. 

‘As to the workmanship, it need merely be said that it is all 
which those familiar with Stahlin’s masterly work on Clement of 
Alexandria, and the invaluable Hdittonstechmk, would expect. 
I neither have the space nor am I fully prepared to discuss 
matters of detail, and shall content myself with adding that, of 
course, like everyone of its five predecessors, this sixth edition 
is indispensable to scholars. The date of intellectual demise 
as regards Greek studies in any quarter: can be pretty accurately 
told by the date of the last edition of * Christ? on the shelves. 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 
UNIVERSITY OF TLEINOIS., ` 
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Eternal Rome. The City and its People trom the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Grant Showerman. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Two volumes.: 


Howells once said wistfully to his publisher, as he laid down 
Showerman’s account of his childhood in a Wisconsin village: 
“Thats the book I’ve been wanting to write all my life!" 
In the same way, every lover of Rome must feel grateful to 
Showerman for having nobly expressed what we all want to say. 
At last we have available, in stately English, a continuous ac- 
count of the City, from the days when the Seven Hills first 
emerged from the Tuscan Sea, to the administration of Musso- 
lini Showerman follows “what may be called the canonical 
account? of early Roman history, and one notes the deep influ- 
ence of Gibbon and Gregorovius in the later centuries. He is 
at his best in his descriptions of the late Republic and early 
Empire, of the rise of Christianity, and of the Empire’s descent 
into darkness. On so vast and varied a canvas, the special critic 
will see an occasional brush-stroke he would like changed; he 
will find evidence of haste; he will be disappointed in the Index, 
evidently made by someone with imperfect knowledge of Italian ; 
he may object to the heavy and expensive volumes, beautifully 
printed and illustrated though they be, and he will hope 
for a small cheap reprint for students; but everyone must revel 
in the remarkable combination of thorough scholarship with a 
worthy style. ‘There are many pages, and some chapters, of 
sustained eloquence; and who has better expressed our feeling 
for Rome than in these words (II 573): “It is not her beauty 
which wins them, though she is beautiful; nor her quiet and 
calm, though she sets the spirit free in a peace which passeth 
understanding; nor the fascination of her art, though in that 
least of all is she lacking. The charm which Rome exercises 
upon the senses is indeed great, but it is not first of all the 
senses that she takes captive. Rome’s dominion is of the spirit. 
She is ever ‘the city of the soul.’ There resides in her atmo- 
sphere an intense spiritual quality that gives. her a sovereignty 
unlike that of any other city. There is no other spot on the 
globe so rich with experience, so fraught with memories. We 
are grateful, and Showerman should be proud, that his thirty 
years of communion with Rome have borne such noble fruit. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK. 
NORTH HATLEY, QUEBEC, 
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A A Greek English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry George Liddeil 
and Robert Scott. A New Hdition. Revised and Aug- 
mented throughout by Henry Stcart Jones, with the as- 
sistance of Robxnrck MoKzxNzrs, and with the co-operation 
of many scholars. Part I: A—’AmoBaive. New York, 
Oxford University Press, Arnerican Branch, 1925. xliv 
+ 192 pp. 4°. $3.50. 


Among the many notable enterprises in which the paca 
of the Oxford Press have engaged in recent years, the first place 
undoubtedly belongs to the publication of a Revised and Aug- 
mented Edition of the Liddell and Scott Greek-English Lexicon. 
To give an adequate idea of the raagnitude of the undertaking 
would require more space than is nere available. The work has 
had the benefit of the collaboration of an army of specialists, and 
seven whole years and a number of partial years have thus far 
been devoted to the task by the Editor, Professor Stuart Jones, 
' and five entire years by the Assistant Editor, Mr. Robert Me- 
Kenzie. Part I of the Lexicon has been issued. The typography, 
as was to be expected of a work printed by the Clarendon Press, 
is excellent. The accuracy of the work would seem to be guar- 
anteed by the scholarship of the Editor and of the collaborators, 
though, as shown by the prefixed list of Addenda and Corrigenda, 
due allowance will have to be made for human fallibility. There 
are, of course, things that one might wish otherwise. So, for 
example, the reviewer cannot suppress a sigh at the cumbrous 
and inconsistent method of indieating quantity. It was a good 
rule that many, many years ago was introduced into Ámerican 
text-books, to mark the doubtful vowels only when long, the 
absence of the mark serving to indicate shortness. It is 9. pity, 
too, that the Editor did not breax away from the custom of 
using as rubrics the uncontracted first persons singular of con- 
tract verbs. The substitution of rare or non-occurring uncon- 
tracted forms fcr the normal contracted forms is a snare to the 
tiro and a source of vexation to the veteran. But it is ungra- 
cious to find fault in the presence of vast achievement. English- 
speaking scholars and scholars the world over must hail 
with joy and gratitude the appearance of the first part of a 
lexicon that will satisfy the demands of modern scholarship. 
And there is the prospect of the fulfilment of the enterprise at 
not too distant a date. The Second Part, we are informed, is in 
the press, and the remainder of the work is “far advanced to- 
wards completion, almost the whoie of the copy having “now 
reached the state when it can be given to the printers.” The 
editors, co-workers, and publishers ere to be congratulated, and 
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the Delegates of the Oxford University Press may rest assured 
that “lovers of Greek studies will give them such support as 
they are able." 

C. W. E. MILLER. 


Tus JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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UT CLAUSES! 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 


The study of ut clauses has in the past followed chiefly the 
functional method. Dahl’s classification is by the kind of usage 
-—interrogative, relative, temporal, and so on—and in each in- 
stance arrives either at an equivalence (ut — quomodo) or ata 
functional epithet (ut iterative). Bennett tends more toward 
à description of the clauses with which wt is used but he too 
arrives at such results as “wé causal” or “ut although." 

A further general characteristic of the study of ut in the 
past is that it usually begins with an attempt to explain the 
origin of the particle. 'This.^xplanation ought to be a result 
rather than the starting poiat of an investigation of ut. 

The fundamental point of departure should be the fact that 
juxtaposition in continuous discourse establishes the existence of 
relation between two sentences or clauses. - This relation, clear 
in the mind of the speaker or writer, may or may not be obvious 
to the hearer or reader. 'To make it more so, various means were 
devised, usually unconsciously, as language developed. The 
chief problem was to define the relationship so that, of many 
possible ones, the hearer or reader would be sure to arrive at 
the one intended. ' 

Sometimes the repetition of a word accomplished the desired 


1 The study outlined in this paper was begun long ago in connection 
with an investigation of the methods employed in the Latin language 
for expressing sentence relations. It was recently brought to a focus 
in a seminar course, Much of the material used was collected and 
many of the suggestions proposed by the members of the seminar to 
whom acknowledgment is gratefully made: Miss M. V. Braginton, 
"Mr. A. R. Bellinger, Mr. Nicholas Moseley, and Mr. E. H. Hazen. 
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end, sometimes a change of mode, sometimes an adverb was 
added to give precision. Pronouns and adverbs assumed a very 
large share of the responsibility as carriers of the connective 
idea. With time, conjunctions developed to perform this func- 
tion and, once established, they are frequently looked upon as 
the chief expression of connection. But it must always be borne 
in mind that the conjunction was not primarily the carrier of 
the connective idea. The relation being always present was 
likewise always expressed, however inadequately. It was a sec- 
ondary development by which tae conjunction came to contain 
within itself the notion of connective relation. 

The most important problem therefore is to observe carefully 
and extensively the kinds of sentences with which a particular 
conjunction is used, the types of relationship between contiguous 
sentences one of which includes the conjunction, and the be- 
haviour of both sentences in such relations with and without the 
conjunction and also with other more or less mechanical means 
for expressing the relation in specific instances. 

The classification of sentences with a given conjunction must 
: be, as far as possible, objective, in order to avoid any prejudice 
arising from pre-conceived notions as to the meaning andeorigin 
of the conjunction. 'To this end, subjective, philosophical cate- 
gories must be rigidly excluded as well as all categories depend- 
ing on an interpretation of the conjunction. 

Observation of ut clauses shows that ut is used sometimes 
with sentences whcse verb is in the indicative mode and some- 
times with sentences whose verb is in the subjunctive. ‘The two 
types of sentences in Latin are pretty clearly differentiated and 
the uses of the two modes are known to be fundamentally differ- 
ent. To be sure, there are uses of the subjunctive in the fully 
developed language that are not easy to distinguish functionally 
from indicative uses, but on the whole the formal distinction is 
sufficiently real and obvious to serve as a legitimate basis for 
a primary classification. 

Ut clauses with the indicative conveniently distribute them- 
selves into four classes: 1) thos? in which the ut clause is the 
whole sentence; 2) those in which the ut clause is injected 
into an otherwise complete sentence; 3) those in which the ut 
clause is not injected into an ocherwise complete sentence but 
is coincident in thought with another clause; 4) those in which 
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the uf clause is consecutive in thought with another clause, to 
which it is logically either antecedent or subsequent. 

The same subdivision proves feasible with the ut clauses whose 
verb is in the subjunctive, although the resulting types of usage 
are naturally quite different. In order to arrive at an under- 
standing of the development of types, as far as that is possible, 
it is most satisfactory to treat each of these subdivisions in 
order, considering both the indicative and the subjunctive clauses 
under each, rather than to follow through independently the 
various uses with each mode. 


II. INDEPENDENT CLAUSES. 


In entirely independent sentences exhibiting the particle ut 
attached to the verb, three types appear: 1) exclamations, 
9) questions, 3) exhortations or commands. The first two types 
appear with both modes, the third with the subjunctive only. 

The simple indicative may express, without any further de- 
fining means, an exclamation, a question, or a statement. In 
conversation the tone determines which is intended. With writ- 
ten discourse the tone disappears and an unsupported indica- 
tive is presumably the expression of a statement unless the 
context very clearly indicates that.it is not. Exclamations are 
not always very precisely distinguishable from statements or 
questions and the language altogether naturally developed means 
to define them. Questions also developed auxiliary means of 
definition which further distinguished two types of question, 
the yes-no question and the pronominal question which calls for 
a more general answer than yes or no. 

The unsupported subjunctive expresses some degree or kind 
of will. What this degree or kind of will may be in each in- 
stance is determined by the person, tense, meaning of the word, 
and the force of other injected words interpreting the sub- 
junctive. The resultant shades of will may be order, exhorta- 
tion, advice, determination, wish, consideration, simple futurity. 
Some of these may become interrogatory or exclamatory in effect 
and frequently develop supporting means of definition to dis- 
tinguish them from the simpler subjunctive of will. 

It is clear that exclamations and questions developing from a 
mode primarily employed for statement are sure to be of a 
different sort from those developed from a mode primarily ex- . 
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pressive of will. The diference will not lie primarily in any 
supplementary means such as a particle. 

Ui seems to have been introduced freely into exclamatory 
sentences with the indicative, helping to differentiate them from 
simple statements. ‘This usage is found with all persons and 
numbers and with practically all tenses. Tt occurs in all periods 
of the language but is naturally most common in the conversa- 
tional discourse of Plautus and Terence. Pl. Capt. 165: Ut 
saepe summa ingenia in occulto latent! Pl. Cas. 482: ut ille 
treprdabat, ut festinabat mser! Pl. Cist. 112: ut mi excivists 
lacrumas! Cic. Ad Att. 3. 11. 2: ut ego tuum amorem et 
dolorem desidero! Quint. 6. proem. 11: ut me in supremis 
consolatus est! 

Other means used to mark an indicative as exclamatory will 
occur at once. For example, Cic. Cat. IV. 15: quo studio con- 
sentvunt! Without some such support it is almost impossible 
except by the inflection of the voice to distinguish between 
exclamation and statement. 

The ut is frequently supported by an exclamatory phrase or 
by particles or acverbial phrases indicating an exclamatory tone. 
Pl. Ep. 56: Di «mmortales, ut ego intern basWice! Ter. Heaut. 
10683: heta, ut elegans est! Sen. De Ben. 2. 13. 1: O superbia 
magnae fortunae! ut a te nihil accipere iuvat! ut omne bene- 
ficium in vmuriam convertis! ete. 

An imperative may be injected similarly into the exclamatory 
sentence, calling the attention of someone to the thing exclaimed 
upon. Ter. Eun. 919: vide ut otiosus it! Pl. Cas. 852: obsecro, 
. ut valentulast! In such instances the most interesting phase is 
the tendency for the injected word to assume the leading role in 
' the sentence until it is looked upon as the main verb in spite of 
its originally auxiliary character. ‘This is a most important 
tendency syntactically and of wide application. It is perhaps 
even more apparent when an interrogative phrase is injected 
instead of an imperative. The commenting phrase tends con- 
stantly to become the main one. Pl. Curc. 188: viden ut misere 
moliuntur! Pl. Men. 919: audin tu ut deliramenta loquitur! 
Such sentences as these indicate the methods by which subordi- 
nation developed and by which & new form of sentences came 
into existence. Such an instance as the following is plainly on 
the borderline: Pl. Truc. 468: vosmet iam videtis ut ornata 
incedo! i 
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The subjunctive is much less frequently used than the indica- 
tive in exelamations. This is natural in view of the will notion 
always present in it, for an exclamation in the subjunctive 
naturally takes on the tone of an order. As will be seen, how- 
ever, there are certain questions expressed by the subjunctive 
which lend themselves to exclamatory use especially in the first 
person. There the notion of will comes into the question from 
the statement which gives rise to the question and which is 
usually to some extent repeated or echoed. It is not therefore 
a primary use of the subjunctive. An example.is Pl. Aul. 82: 
Ego intus servem! Euclio has just said to Staphyla: redi 
nunciam intro atque intus serva, and this is her answer. There 
is naturally a doubt whether this should be taken as an ex- 
clamation or as an indignant question. The tone of order in 
the serva is transferred in either case to the servem. The same 
is true of Ter. And. 618: tibt ego ut credam! 

With such questioning exclamations ut is not infrequently 
used. Pl. Amph. 694: te ut deludam! Pl. Most. 14: comesse 
ut quisquam, possit! The development into a subordinate clause 
is not difficult, as is indicated by such a usage as Pl. Rud. 12: 
noscamus: ut quemque adjuvet opulentia! 

Questions occur in early Latin both with the indicative and 
with the subjunctive. The questions with the indicative are of 
two sorts. An interrogative tone may be given to a simple 
statement, in which case it calls for an answer either assenting 
or dissenting and is regularly called a yes-no question. Without 
the tone of voice to define such questions, some further indica- 
tion was necessary and certain particles became identified with 
these yes-no questions. On the other hand, a simple statement 
may be turned into a question of information by the introduc- 
tion of pronouns, adverbs, and the like. These questions call 
for an informational answer and are ordinarily called pro- 
nominal. The two types are most commonly marked in English, 
the first by inverted order, the second by inverted order plus an 
interrogative. 

The subjunctive question, like all independent subjunctive 
sentences, has a fundamental notion of will, not always apparent 
at first glance. It becomes however quite understandable when 
the division of functions involved in an expression of will is 
considered. When the speaker is one person and the hearer and 
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actor a second there is no confusion whatever in the nature of 
the will notion, nor is there much when all three are distinct 
persons. But when speaker, hearer and actor are all one, the 
situation is necessarily more intricate. The expression of will 
with respect to one's own action becomes really a statement of 
determination which in turn may become simple positive futurity. 
If on the other hand the expression of will in the first person 
is turned into a question, the interrogation applies rather more 
to the will element than to the action and the question is ordi- 
narily called deliberative. Pronominal questions .and yes-no 
questions may both occur with the subjunctive and the usage 
was extended to other persons than the first. 

Ut seems hardly to have keen used with yes-no questions in 
the indicative. They developed a special particle -ne (also nonne 
and num). It is true that such an instance as Pl. Truc. 577: 
ut vales? :: valeo might seem to be an example of ut with a yes-no 


question and Hor. Epist. I. 3. 12 has been interpreted in the same — 


way: ut valet? ut meminit nostri? But these Horatian ques- 
tions may be fact questions—most probably are—and that would 
leave the example from Plautus presumably unique. Such 
being the case, it seems much easier to believe that Cyamus 
answers Phronesium carelessly especially as she asks two ques- 
tions at once, quid agis? ut vales? and the answer valeo would 
be an answer to the combination. Cf. Cie. Ad Q. Fr. IT. 3. 7: 
quid agas et ut te oblecies scire cupio maximeque te ipsum 
videre quam primum. | 

With the other type of question uf is not infrequent.* Pl. 
Mere. 391: quid? ea ut videlur muler? : : non edepol mala.:: ut 
moratast? : : nullam vidi melius mea sententia. The use of the 
adverb in the answer is typical and makes it perfectly clear what 
sort of a question we are dealing with. Compare Livy, X. 18. 11: 
ut sese in Samnio res habent? Hor. Sat. TI. 8. 1: Ut Nastdiens 
Vwwit te cena beati? Pl. Most. 718: ut vates?:: non male. Not 
infrequently the answer also has wt. Pl. Rud. 811: quid agitis? 
ut peritis? :: ut piscatorem aequomst, fame sitique speque falsa. 
` It should be noted again at this point that the insertion of a 
phrase has strong influence in changing the nature o? a gon- 
struction. In Pl. Most. 172, after quin me aspice et contempla, 
the manuscripts give ut haec me decet, which editors, following 
Camerarius, have changed to ut haec me deceat. And yet decet 
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is quite possible and ut decet is then a pronominal question and 
aspice and contempla quite independent of it. 

With subjunctive questions however ut was used with the 
yes-no type and not with the pronominal. Bennett recognizes, . 
in addition to the exclamatory question already noted, four types 
of subjunctive questions which are ordinarily grouped under the 
term “ deliberative.” There seems to me to be very little if 
any fundamental difference between them. Bennett lists quid 
faciam (Pl. Bacch. 634) as a true deliberative; quid faciam (Pl. 
Amph. 155) as a subjunctive of impossibility or helplessness; . 
quid scribam (Pl. Bacch. 731) as subjunctive of inquiry after a 
command; and quid memorem (Pl. Amph. 41) as a question of, 
duty or fitness. Obviously these questions vary in tone accord- 
ing to the context which gives to each its own shade of meaning. 
One possibility has been perhaps overlooked in the study of these 
questions. I have already noted how the tone of command in 
what one speaker says may be carried over into the resulting 
exclamation or question of another. This seems to me to be 
pretty clear in all of the rather numerous instances which 
Bennett cites of inquiries after commands, He also notes that 
such inquiries are also the origin of the questions of fitness and 
duty as well as those of helplessness and impossibility. In other 
words, Bennett would make a real distinction between questions 
addressed to one’s self and questions addressed to someone else. 
This seems more substantial as a basis of distinction and more 
enlightening. The pure deliberative is the result of the ex- 
pression of will in the first person turned into interrogative 
form. Other questions ordinarily accepted within this group 
would most naturally be in the indicative but the notion of will 
enters from the preceding command and is transferred to the 
question. 

The exclamatory questions have already been illustrated. 
They are of the general type of Pl. Aul. 81: intus serva:: ego 
intus servem, already noted. They are often introduced by -ne, 
by ut, and sometimes by both. Pl. Asin. 91: me defraudato:: . 
ten ego defrudem? Ter. And. 383: dic::egon dicam? Ter. 
And. 618: oh, tibi ego ut credam, furcifer? Cie. Cat. I. 9. 22: 
Te ut ulla res frangat, tu ut umquam te corrigas? Cie. Pro 
Plane. 13. 81: pater ut in judicio capitis obesse filio debeat? 
Cic. T. D. IT. 18. 42: egone ut te interpellam? ‘Ter. And. 263: 
ein ego ut advorser? 
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This seems really to be the only type of subjunctive question 
with which ut is used. The context always shows that a nega- 
tive answer is expected. 

The third group of independent sentences in which ud appears 
is that of exhortations and commands. "The verbs in this group 
are all in the subjunctive for the imperative mode developed 
such a narrow ñeld as to require almost no supplemenzary means 
to define its particular meaning in each occurrence. Words and 
phrases were sometimes added to give a variation in tone; sis 
is common and such verbs as quaeso, but the range of supple- 
mentary indicators is also greater. 

Bennett (L pp. 163 ff.) gives an extensive list of examples 
of the subjunctive expressing command without any introductory 
particles. Logically, in accordance with his theory, he confines 
himself to the second and third persons. Since I have adopted 
the theory that the will notion is fundamental throughout the 
subjunctive, I would add the first person sentences. These 
express will in terms of determination, wish, exhortation and 
so on. They are familiar: Ter. Heaut. 273: hoc quod coepi 
primum enarrem. Cie. Leg. II. 8. 7: considamus hic in umbra. 
Cic. Ad Fam. XV. 19. 4: peream nisi sollicitus sum. 


The will notion is naturally more frequently expressed in the : 


second and third persons than in the first and it is only to be 
expected that the first person singulars will be rare, occurring 
for the most part in the form of determined future will On 
the other hand when others are included with the speaker, the 
jussive use is more natural and the hortatory first person, plural 
instances are more numerous, In the singular, th» need of 
further definition seems to have been felt and we have modo ut. 
For example, Ter. And. 409: modo ut possim, Dave. In 
Plautus, Aul. 154, occurs an instance without modo: ut quidem 


emoriar prius quam ducam. This expresses a strong ‘wish; that. 


it cannot be taken as subordinated to the preceding speech, in 
rem hoc tuam est, is indicated by the quidem which is correlative 
with the sed in the following sentence. These strong wishes are 
further marked by utinam, a strengthened uf. Pl. Epid. 196: 
utinam conveniam Periphanem. Ter. Hec. 536: utinam scium. 
This usage is tound with all persons and numbers. 

Ut was common with all the mandatory subjunctives, pre- 
sumably because the imperative had largely preempted the fields 
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of command and the subjunctive had developed numerous sub- 
ordinate uses before the days of Latin as we know it. Old laws 
seem to have had it: Ad Heren. II. 18. 19: ut in ius eas, cum 
voceris. And so Plautus, in Bacch. 739 and Cure. 130, uses ut 
with the second person singular as does Terence more frequently. 
For example, Ph. 212: em, istuc serva; et verbum verbo, par 
pari ut respondeas. Cato uses the subjunctive both with and 
without ut. In the first two chapters of the Res Rusticae he has: 
uti eo vníroeas; uti bonum caelum habeat; sub radice montis 
siet, in meridiem spectet; uti bene aedificatum siet; quae super- 
sint ult veneant; quae opus sint locato, locentur. Plautus has 
sese domo contineant, vitent infortunio (Cure. 298) and also: 
ult adserventur magna diligentia (Capt. 115). There is a differ- 
ent tone due to the context in such instances as Pl. Aul. 785: 
ut illum dt immortales omnes deaeque quantum est perdunt. 
These occur without the ut, as in Pl. Asin. 467 ete. It should 
also be noted that the form Qus illum dt omnes perdunt (Ter. 
Ph. 123, Pl. Men. 451, ete.) occurs, the qui being regularly 
interpreted as an instrumental or ablative and equivalent to 
modo, which is added to ut in Ter. Ph. 711: ut modo fiant. 

The injunction contained in the subjunctive may be strength- 
ened by the interjection of imperatives or other reinforcing 
phrases and this leads to the same development that has been 
noted with exclamations and questions. The line between inde- 
pendent and dependent clause is approached as the defining 
phrase becomes more and more dominant. In Asin. 755, Plautus 
uses the imperative vide to strengthen a subjunctive of com- 
mand without ut: Adde, et scribas vide plane et probe. This 
is more common with wt, as, for example, Ter. And. 735: 
ut subservias, vide, and still more frequent is the injection of 
vide into a negative injunction. Ter. And. 712 shows the im- 
perative fac used in the same way: fac ut venias. This usage 
is very familiar and the instances in early Latin are completely 
collected by Bennett. For the present, the important thing to 
be noted is that the supporting imperative seems at first to have 
been simply injected into the clause to give further urgence. 
Other phrases were used in the same way. Cato, R. R. II. 5: 
quae reliqua opera sint curare uti perficiantur. Lucret. YII. 470: 
fateare necesse est. Cato, R. R. I. 1: sic in anvmo habeto, uti 
ne cupide emas. Cato, R. R. V. 4: opus rusticum omne curet 
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uti sciat facere. Petron. 71: erit mihi curae ut caveam. 
Thoroughly familiar are the instances of jussive subjunctives 
with a verb of will, request, command, and so on, interjected. 
These however should not be overlooked at this point. Uxorem 
ducas volo, and ut facias volo; rem cognoscas postulo, and pos- 
tulo ut fiat; iube in urbem, veniat; ut sistas suadeo; these are 
all of the greatest significance in a study of the development of 
these independent ut clauses. 

These last examples indicate the transition to subordination. 
The usage will be more extensively discussed and illustrated later 
in the chapter on ué clauses after various verbs, such as dico, 
volo, vubeo. One further type, however, should be noted at once. 
That is the insertion of the interrogation potine (also potin es) 
into sentences with the second person jussive subjunctive. This 
occurs only twice without ut but the fact that it occurs at all 
is significant. With ut it is not uncommon. Pl. Poen. 916: 
potin ut taceas. Pl. Truc. 897: potine ut mihi molestus ne 
sies. Pl Amph. 903: potin.ut apstineas manum. Ter. Adel. 
539: potine ut desinas. The tendency toward subordination is 
obvious. One avenue leading to the indirect question seems to 
have been this insertion of an interrogation into a jussive clause. 


IIl. Ui WITH INTERJECTED CLAUSES. 


The second large group of ut clauses which fall naturally 
together are those which are interjected parenthetically into 
otherwise complete sentences. It is this syntactical and logical 
completeness of the sentences into which they are thrust that 
gives to the interjected ut clauses a certain community of char- 
acteristic. They are non-essential. This does not of course mean 
that they add nothing to the sentence as a whole but that they 
could be withdrawn without rendering the sentence incomplete. 
It would mean something lass or something different, but it 
would nevertheless be a complete sentence leaving no impression 
of having been cut off in the middle. | 

It is perfectly obvious that such a classification is not sus- 
ceptible of rigid application. There will be no clear-cut line 
absolutely definable between essential and non-essential ut clauses. 
Such sharp division lines occur as rarely in language as in race. 
There will always be many border line cases in which it will 
be very hard to determine whether a clause is essential or not, 
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and it will not be really important to make that determination. | 
The important thing is to observe the instances and if possible 
to determine what elements tend to produce this condition of 
being or not being essential. The border-line cases are usually 
the most important. There are enough clear cases to define the 
group of non-essential injected clauses. 

It is to be expected that the interjected ut clauses will bear 
various relations (logically) to the sentences in which they 
occur. This is of course true of parentheses in general. A 
parenthesis contains a ecmment or an explanation or some other 
thought with regard to the sentence which the speaker has not 
worked into the syntactical thread of the sentence. It is a 
remark from without which, however, is important enough in 
the mind of the speaker to be thrown in regardless of the sen- 
tence structure. Conceivably, there was once a period when tone 
and tendency were given to the majority of sentences by an 
independent phrase, but this is mere hypothesis. The actual 
fact is that in the historical language there are many examples 
of tone parentheses anc explanatory parentheses, by no means 
. confined to ut clauses, which not infrequently developed into 
main clauses and thrust the original pent into a syntac- 
tically subordinate posizion. 

Various bases of classification are possible with these paren- 
thetical uf clauses. They might be arranged according to the 
person and number of the verb or according to the tense; or 
the presence or absence of supplementary adverbs or adverbial 
phrases might be made the basis for classification; or indicative 
clauses and subjunctives might be separately considered.  Per- 
haps the most obvious criterion is the most valuable, the type 
of verb used in the ut clause. The other differences will be 
noted also throughout but the clauses as a whole will be divided 
according to the kind of verb used with the wt. 


The first distinct group is that in which opinor or a similar 
verb of thinking is used. Such a verb when it occurs, as it 
usually does, in the first person singular, present tense, serves 
to fix the tone of the statement made in the main sentence. 
It shades the positive assertion to a certain degree and is in 
the nature of a comment by the speaker himself upon his own 
statement. The verb is in the indicative. Pl. Aul. 619: Atque 
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hic pater est, ut ego opinor, huius erus quam amet meus. Pl. 
Men. 661: Ez re tua, ut opinor, feceris. Auct. ad Heren. III. 
1. 1.: quem, ut arbitror, tibi librum celeriter absolutum mitte- 
mus. Nep. De Reg. 1. 2: excellentissimi fuerunt, ut nos tudi- 
camus, Persarum Cyrus et Darius. Cic. In M. Ant. VIII. 10. 
28: sed, ut suspicor, terror erat quidam. 

It is to be noted that the ut is not necessary in these clauses. 
Tac. Dial. 37. 7: Non, opincr, Demosthenem inlustrant quas 
adversus tutores suos composuit. Cicero has non, puto, repu- 
diabis (Ad Fam. V. 9. 1.) and credo is more commonly used 
without ut than with it; e. g. Pl Ep. 34: Mulciber, credo, 
arma fecit. There is no essential difference when the tone oz 
urgency is increased by turning the credo into the imperative 
and urging belief instead of stating it: Sen. Ad Polyb. 9.9: 
Est, mihi crede, magna felicitas in ipsa necessitate moriendi. 

An instance in Cic, Ad Fam. VII. 23. 1, shows the verb in the 
perfect but it is obviously a continuing perfect and includes the 
present moment: hominem, ut ego semper iudicavi, in omni 
iudicio elegantissimum. | 

A second group of verbs is closely akin to the frst but dif- 
ferent in the tone which is given to the main sentence. This 
group consists of verbs of perceiving, knowing, understanding, 
ete. Pl. Capt. 585: Atque, ui perspicio, profecto iam aliquid 
pugnaé dedit. Ter. Ph. 483: nam eius per unam, ut audio, aut 
vam aut moriar sententiam. Cie. Pro Mil 24.56: Verum, 
ui intellego, cavebat magis Pompeius quam timebat. Cic. Ad 
Fam. VII. 5. 8: verum, ut video, licebit. These clauses are 
paralleled with similar ones without ué and not infrequently 
with relatives. Pl. Amph. 437: iniurato scio plus credet mihi 
quam wrato tibi. Cic. Ad Fam. I. 4.1: Senatus haber ante 
K. Februarias per legem Puptiam, id quod scis, non potest. 

The same idea may be expressed in a somewhat less direct 
phrase without changing the effect. It is slightly more essen- 
tial for ut to be used than it wes with a simple verb, as is clear 
from the following examples. It is not, however, absolutely 
essential. Pl. Amph. 333: Hine enim mihi dectera vox auris, 
ut videiur, verberat. PI. Rud. 149: ut mea opiniost propter 
viam illi sunt vocati ad prandium. Cic. Rep. I. 46. 70: cumu- 
late munus hoc, ut opinio mea fert, effecero. : 

The expansion of the phrase however has one important 
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bearing. As more and more detail is put into the ut clause, 
it shows less of the simple tone quality and takes on more of 
an explanatory force, due apparently to the additional elements 
introduced. There is little difference between the cases already 
cited and such an instance as Pl. Capt. 569: Pol, ego ut rem 
video, tu inventus, vera vanitudine qui convincas. Nor is the 
difference marked in Ter. Heaut. 868: ne tu propediem, ut 
istam rem video, istius obsaturabere. But a new element is intro- 
duced in Cic. Pro Rose. Am. 17. 49: ut ex propinquis eius audio, 
non tu in isto artificio calladior es, quam hic in suo. The fol- 
lowing indicate the extension of the’ usage along this line. PI. 
Amph. 669: commodum advent domum decumo post mense, ut 
rationem te dictare intellego. Pl. Men. 952: quot sunt satis?:: 
proinde ut insanire video, quattuor, nihilo minus. Ter. Heaut. 
417: item ut filium meum amico atque aequali suo video inser- 
vire et socium esse in negotiis, nos quoque senes est aequom 
senibus obsequi. These instances really pass the line between 
this group of u£ clauses and a subsequent one. 

Equally noteworthy are the few instances in which ita ut 
is used instead of the simple ut. Ter. Adel. 898: nam 4s mihi 
profectost servos spectatus satis quoi dominus curaest, ita uti 
tibi sensi, Geta. Ter. Heaut. 295: st haec sunt, Clima, vera, 
ita uti credo, quis te est fortunatior? ‘There is practically 
nothing of the tone element left in this latter instance and one 
real element of difference is the ita. On the other hand, there 
are other influences at work in this instance, chief among them 
being the fact that the ut clause is injected into the if clause 
of a conditional sentence and that the personal tone shading 
is thereby prevented. 

To return to the genuine cases of ut clauses interjected simply 
to give tone it should be noted in passing that the shift to the 
past tense seems to make no essential difference in the usage. 
Cie. Ad Fam. VII. 24. 2: discessit a me, ut mi videbatur, iratior. 
Cie. Pro Mur. 31: 66: tamen asperior non est factus, sed (ut 
accepi a senibus) lenissumus. 

A shift of person does introduce a change although not one 
that is. really essential in kind. When the interjected verb is 
in the second or third person the actual thought is that of 
another than the speaker but it is still his tone or explanation 
that is injected. A few examples will make this clear. PI. 
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Rud. 3: Ita sum, ut videtis, splendens stella candida. - Caes. 
B. G. I. 4. 4: neque abest suspicio, ut Helveti arbitrantur, 
- quin ipse sibi mortem consciverit. Cie. Ad Fam. VII. 23. 4: 
quod. is utitur, ut scis, famaliariter Cassio. Cic. Pro Rose. Am. 
51. 149: fort wudienque rationem M. Messala, ut videtis, iudices 
Suscepit. Livy, X. 46.16: fugerat in legatione, ut fama ferebat, 
populi iudicium. Tac. Ann. IV. 71. 4: nullam aeque Tiberius, 
ut rebatur, ex virtutibus suis quam dissimulationem diligebat. 

We come next to a different type of verb usel with ut in 
these non-essential interjected clauses. Once more there is a 
decided difference given in tone by the interjected verbs of 
wishing or hoping. There is not however any real difference 
produced in the kind of clause, at least so long as the first 
person is used. Nepos. Att. 21.5 is a typical case: quibus 
quoniam, ut spero, satisfect. Others are Cic. Ad Fam. VII. 
8. 6: brevi tempore te, ut spero, videbo. Pl. Amph. 235: Demi- 
que, ut voluimus, nostra superat manus. This is apparently a 
very rare usage. Szero is about the only verb used even a few 
limes and spero is about as frequently used alone or with an 
adverbial phrase as with uf. Cic. Ad Att. VIT. 2.6: sed, ut 
spero, valebis. Pl. Asin. 917: Argyrippus exorart, spero, poterit, 
Cic. Ad Fam. I. 2. 4: Nos «n senatu, quem ad modum spero, 
dignitatem nostram . . . retinebimus. 

Unlike the first person cases of the verbs of hoping and wish- 
ing, the instences with second and third persons. are fairly nu- 
merous. But in these the commenting tone tends to disappear. 
The ut clause becomes more essential to the whole sentence, 
" sometimes completing an actual incompleteness of sense there. 
We are here on the border lire of another type. These second 
and third persons of verbs of hoping and wishing cannot be, 
because of their meaning, used to give simply a shade of con- 
viction or doubt to the assertion in the main clause. Occa- 
sionally they approach it closely as in Cic. Pro Lig. 4. 10: 
meliorem quam tu aut, ut tu vis, parem. But ordinarily they 
add fact rather than tone, the ut is no longer dispensable as 
in the others and the clause itself ceases to be parenthetical. Pl. 
True. 891: sine eumpse adire, ut cupit, ad me. Pl. Awl. 188: 
rectene atque ut vis vales? Pl. Cas. 405: age, ut vis. Pl. Men. 
1152: frater faciam ut tu voles. Ter. Hec. 764: nostra utere ami- 
citid, ut voles. Terence has ita ut in Ph. 169: quod habes, ita ut 
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voluisti, uxorem sine mala fama palam, which is only one step 
removed from such a case as Pl. Cist. 48, in which the ita appears 
in the main sentence, anticipating the ut clause and making it 
entirely.essential: nam si quidem ita eris ut volo numquam hac 
aetate fies. In many of these instances there is £n element of 
repetition in the ut clause which tends further to tie it up with 
what has preceded. 

The next group of verbs is that which comprises all sorts of 
verbs of saying or asking. They also give tone to the main 
statement or question but in still a different way. They do it 
either by marking the main sentence as a reiteration of some- 
thing already said by the speaker or by shifting the responsi- 
bility for it to someone else. 

In the first person these verbs regularly appear in the past 
tenses. This is to be expected from their meaning for if the 
speaker is calling attention to the fact that his present state- 
ment is to some extent a repetition of what he has said before, 
the tone word is practically forced to be in the past tense. Ter. 
And. 418: Hodie uxorem ducas, ut dici, volo. Tac. Ann. XII. 
10. 1 per idem tempus legati Parthorum ad expetendum, ut re- 
tuli, Meherdaten missi senatum ingrediuntur. Cie. In Caecil. 5. 
19: si universa, ut dixi, provincia loqui posset. Nep. Att. 10.2: 
cui ut ostendimus paulo ante opem tulerat. Cato, R. R. Introd. 
8: verum, ut supra dizi, periculosum et calamitosum. Pl. Rud. 
1104: Hasce ambas, ut dudum dizi, ita esse oportet liberas. Ad 
Heren. I. 11. 18: constitutiones itaque, ut ante dicimus, tres 
sunt. Pl. Capt. 17: Fugitivus ille, ut dixeram ante, huius patri 
domo quem profugiens dominum abstulerat vendidit. 

In the second person all tenses are used but there is the same 
shift toward an explanatory type due partly to the element of 
repetition. Cic. Ad Fam. VII. 27. 2: quae tu ad me, ut ais, 
detulistt. Cic. Pro Plane. 10. 25: de aliquo, ut dicis, non im- 
petravit. Cic. In M. Ant. II. 14. 35: quamquam illud quidem 
fuit, ut tute dicebas, omnibus bono, etc. 

The tone characteristic is more prominent again in the third 
person instances in the present tense, which primarily transfer 
the authority for the statement to someone else than the speaker. 
But in the instances with past tenses and especially in those 
with the pluperfect the explanatory element is more prominent 
than the tone. Cie. De Amic. 5. 19: Agamus igitur pingui, ut 
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aiunt, Minerva. Nep. Them. 1. 4: quod et de instantibus, ut att 
Thucydides, verissime iudicabat. Sen. Ben. IIL. 22.1: servus, 
ut placet Chrysippo, perpetuus mercenarius est. Cic. Pro Mil. 
9. 25: contulit se . . . tota ut comitia suis, ut dictitabal, umeris 
sustineret. Nep. Ale. 4.6: Ibi, ut ipse praedicare consuerat, 
non adversus patriam, sed inimicos suos bellum gessit. Nep. 
Att. 22. 4: Elatus est in lecttcula, ut ipse praescrizserat, sine 
ulla pompa funeris. 

The use of inquis, inquit, dirt, ete., in reporting direct con- 
versation indicates the purely tone use of these verbs of saying, 
which is paralleled sometimes by wt clauses, sometimes (as'in 
Cic. Ad Fam. VII. 31, 2) by quem ad modum scribis, or again 
(Cie. Ad Fam. VII, 25, 2) by quod atuni. This usage; due to 
the incompleteness of the interjected verb, developed the indirect 
discourse constructions. 

It is time to stop and summarize the clauses that I as 
thus far called parenthetical. The group, with all of its irternal 
variations and its tendencies to develop beyond the mits pre- 
scribed, shows consistertly certain definite characteristics. 

First, the ut clause is never essential to the sentence into 
which it is interjected; the main sentence is pee and syn- 
tactically complete without it. 

Second, the verb of the ut clause is in every case logically 
incomplete without the assumption of some element from the 
main sentence. This element the ut often seems to gather up 
and represent. Ordinarily it.is an object that is required, AN 
of the verbs appearing in these clauses are transitive verbs 
which, as used in the cases observed need either an object or an 
object clause to satisfy their meaning. (An obvious exception 
exists in the use of impersonals with which of coursb it is a 
subject clause that is required.) Vzdeo, spero, and the rest 
might be used absolutely but unless the context definitely indi- 
cates that they are so used, an object cr object clause is in- 
stinctively expected. This may be and often is supplied by un- 
derstanding with the verb a single word from the main sentence, | 
but this is rarely the case to the exclusion of the possibility of 
taking the whole sentence as the implied object. This I think 
is significant for an understanding of the avenue opened here 
toward subordinetion. 

Third, the ué clauses give to the main sentences into which 
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they are thrust a certain modifying tone but do not primarily 
add new facts. This is patently true of such clauses as ut puto, 
ut spero, less obvious as the verbs are less clearly verbs of the 
thinking, hoping, judging group. 

Fourth, shifts in person and tense and the addition of new 
items to the ut clause all tend to modify the commenting func- 
tion. There is a general tendency toward an explanatory func- 
tion as more and more i3 added to the ut clause, especially when 
the element of repetition binds the ut clause to something that 
has preceded. Possibly the following series will indicate the 
intrusion of the new element. Ut puto, ego ut rem video, ut 
rationem te dictare intellego, ut insanire video. 

Before leaving this type of clause a small group of cases 
should be included in which the verb is in the subjunctive. 
These are of two sorts, first, verbs of saying in the first person, 
in which the will notion shades toward that of simple futurity, 
and second, verbs of knowing in the second person, purely man- 
datory and more closely resembling the clauses with the in- 
dicative. 

The first person subjunctive instances are different in one , 
essential from the indicative cases: there is usually no essential 
incompleteness in the ut clause. The verb is used absolutely 
and this is made perfectly clear by the regular use of an adverb 
defining the use, for example, ut vere dicam. The group is 
narrow in its function. Pl. As. 843: atque ego quidem hercle, 
ut verum tibi dicam, pater, ea res me male habat. Cic. In 
Verr. Il. V. 69. 177: reliquum iudicium de iudicibus, et vere 
ut dicam, de te futurum est. Cic. Pro Mur. 40. 87: Murena, 
st nemini, ut levissime dicam, odio fuit ete. 

The parallel instances without ut express perhaps more 
futurity than will, the exact tone of the commenting parenthesis 
being given by the limiting words. Cie. Pro Quinet. 13. 44: 
iam tu potes liberatus discedere molestia, prope dicam, non 
minore quam Quinctius. Cic. In Cat. I. 4. 8: Dico te priore 
nocte venisse inter falearios (non agam obscure) «n M. Laecae 
domum. Compare with these Pliny, Epist. IV. 17. 6: Adules- 
centulus eram, et iam mihi ab illo honor atque etiam (audebo 
dicere) reverentia ut cequal& habebatur. 

When other verbs than dico are used in clauses of this type 
there seems to be a gradual extension of the parenthetical com- 
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ment in the direction of explanation. The change seems to 
come, as befo-e, by means of additions which repest either ex- 
plicitly or by implication some element from the preceding con- 
text. Most frequently this repetition is implicit in the logical 
incompleteness of some word in the parenthesis, not the incom- 
pleteness of a verb requiring an object, but that of a comparative 
or a demonstrative which implies some sort of antecedent. A 
case of dico with a negative is of the same sort and illustrates 
the principle well: Cic. Pro Leg. Man. 15. 44: líaque, ut plura 
non dicam .. . ab eodem Cn. Pompeio . . . exempla, suman- 
tur. .A few ozher instances will be ample. Cic. Pro Rose. Am. 
81. 87 : quam sis audar, ut alia oblwiscar, hinc omnes intellegere 
potuerunt, quod, etc. Ter. Hac. 420: nam alias ut mittam 
miserias, unam hanc vide. Cic. Pro Lig. 7. 20: Sed, ut omittam 
communem causam, veniamus ad nostram. 

Still more obvious is the extension of the usage in the direction 
of explanation in the following instances which introduce either 
a distinct repetition or a distinctly new idea not altogether in 
the nature of a tone phrase. Cato, R. R. Introd. 4: Nunc, ut 
ad rem redeam, quod promisi institutum principium hoc erit. 
Cie. Pro Plane. 27. 67: Sed, ut redeam ad Plancium, numquam 
ez urbe afuit, stc. Ter. Hec. 185: ut ad pauca redeam, uxorem 
deducit domur. Cic. Pro Bose. Am. 16. 46: ecquid iibi videtur, 
ut ad fabulas veniamus, senes ille Caecilianus minoris facere 
filium rusticum? Cic. In M. Ant. XIV. 14. 36: Sed ut ali- 
quando sententia compleciar, iia censeo. Pl. Most. 889: om- 
nino, ut ie apsolvam, nullam pictam conspicio hic avem. 

.. In all of the subjunctive instances thus far considered there 
is a self sufficiency to the wt clause which was not there when 
the indicative was used. The relation between the main sentence 
and the ut clause is indicated by some element of repetition 
rather than by the element of incompleteness in the verb. This 
is not so true pf the subjunctives in the second person. These 
are verbs of knowing; the subjunctive is mandatory, giving the 
proper tone to the main sentence, as does crede mitt. Pl. Capt. 
426: id ut scias, Jovem supremum testem laudo. Pl. As. 284: 
sed in leges maas dabo, ut scire possis, perpetuom annum hunc 
mihi uti serviat. In this instance it is noticeable how the mean- 
ing of possis, edded to the phrase, changes the tone: the man-, 
datory notion :s hard with the verb posse and the extension of 
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function is marked. Perhaps a better illustration is Pl. Cur. 
715: nunc adeo, ui tu scire possis, leno, meam sententiam. 
Pl Epid. 702 introduces an object for the scias, tying it up 
more obviously with the main clause but effecting no real change 
in the relation: tut gnati amica, ut omnem rem scias. This is 
little different from ut hoc scias. An actual addition is intro- 
duced however in Pl. Rud. 1367, and here we are again on the 
road to a different xind of parenthesis: Immo hercle, ui scias 
gaudere me, mihi triobolum ob eam ne duis, condono te. 

The principle involved in these parenthetical ut clauses is one 
of far-reaching importance, for numerous types of subordination 
came into the language through the natural use of inserted 
phrases which later became the leading clauses of the sentence. 
(Cf. Morris, pp. 132 ff.) These parenthetical clauses are illumi- 
nating remnants of the earlier type of sentence connection. For 
this reason it seems particularly worth while to investigate 
further divergent types of parenthetical clauses with wt. 

The first large group of interjected ut clauses had the common 
characteristic of being primarily comments by the speaker on 
the statement made in the main sentence. Various lines of ex- 
tension were noted by which such clauses approached other types 
by means of added elements outside the verb and by virtue of 
the meaning of the verb itself. The remaining types no longer 
exist solely for the sake of giving certain tones or shades of 
meaning to the mam sentence but they add to the fact content 
of the sentence as a whole. They are still non-essential, that 
is, the rest of the sentence is logically and syntactically a com- 
plete sentence without them, but they do contribute definite 
content and not merely a particular tone. 

The group which comes nearest to the commenting type is 
that in which there is repetition, either. explicit or implied, of 
a verb from the main sentence. The ut clause may contain an 
actual repetition of the verb of the sentence into which it is 
interjected, in which case it stresses the reality of a fact some- 
what questioned in the main clause. This main clause is regu- 
larly therefore either conditional or concessive. Cic. De Fin. IV. 
18.51: Si virtus digna est gloriatione, ut est, ete. Cie. Ac. IT. 
22.69: quamvis fuer acutus, ui furt, etc. Pl. Rud. 464: 
sic volo te ferre honeste, ut ego fero, ut placeas mihi. Cic. In 
M. Ant. IT. 28. 68: quamvis enim sine mente, sine sensu sis, ut 
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es, tamen, etc. Cic. Pro Lig. 9. 26: quamvis ipse probarem, ut 
probo, tamen, ete. 

The verb is often implied as the complement of some such 
verb as coepi. This verb in itself adds a new element of meaning 
which extends the function of the clause. Pl. Most. 527: tu, ut 
occepisti, tantum quantum quis fuge. Ter. Adel. 521: nam hunc 
diem misere nimis cupio, ut coepi, perpetuom in laetitia degere. 
Pl. Rud. 1093: sine me, ut occepw, loqui. Pl. Ep. 286: quin tu, 
ut occepisti, loquere? With such a verb as pergere, the main 
verb may noi be expressed in either clause: Pl. Amph. 277: 
Perge, nox, ut occspisti. The verb may even be understood with 
an adverb: Tac. Ann. XIV. 27. 3: Non enim, ut olim, uni- 
versae legiones ducebantur. 

A colorless verb like facto may be used to effect the repetition 
. and at the same time avoid monotony without changing the 
essential quality of the clause. Cie. In M. Ant. X. 9. 18: 
quorum etiamsi amplecterer virtutem, ut facio, tamen, etc. Cice. 
Ad Fam. VII. 1. 5: Tu modo istam imbecillitatem valetudinis 
tuae sustenta et tuere, ut facis, ut nostras villas obire . . . possis. 
Auct. Ad Heren. IT. 297. 44: si sib usque in eo occupatus, ut 
multi faciunt, venenum. datum, vitto non mediocri confüctetur. 

Finally, it should be noted that ita is sometimes added to the 
ut opening up another line of extension of great importance. 
Ter. And. 521: tu tamen idem has nuptias perge facere, tta ut 
facis. Ter. Eun. 18: st perget laedere, via ut facere instituit. 
How easy was the development from this to a quite different 
construction may be readily seen from Pl. Amph. 1051: nègue. 
me luppiter neque dt omnes ta prohibebunt, st voleni, quin sic 
faciam uti constitui. 4 

It must not be overlooked that these instances all show a dis- 
tinct difference from those like ut spero or ut dico. The ut is 
indispensable. It contains within itself an element which is 
essential and which forms the bond with the contiguous clause. 

A second group of these parenthetical uf clauses are inserted ` 
to make a generalization from some word in the main sentence. 
Ter. Ph. 611: multa advententi, ut fit, nova hic? Cic. Pro Plane. 
6. 15: nihil, ut plerumque event, praeter opimonem accidit. 
Cic. Pro Mil. 10. 28: paulisper dum se uzor, ut fit, comparat 
commoratus est. Pl. Aul. 819: tamne autem, ut soles, deludis? 
The generalization may not be so wide as this but narrowed to 
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a definice field by limiting words, all of which make more clear 
the explanatory nature of the clauses. Pl. Capt. 24: postquam 
belligerant Aetoli cum Aleis, ut fit in Bello, capitur alter filius. 
Cic. Pro Lig. 9. 28: quamquam, ut nunc se res habel, non dubito 
quin, etc. Tac. Ann. XIII. 44. 5: tum, ut adsolet in amore et 
wa, iurgia preces, etc. Tac. Ann. IL 54. b: et ferebatur Ger- 
manico per ambages, ut mos oraculis, maturum exitium cecinisse. 

A. shift to the pluperfect tense makes no essential difference 
in the clause. Tac. Ann. ILI. 74. 5: nec, ut mos fuerat, acta 
aestate retrahit copias. The only reason for noting such in- 
stances is the fact that a change to the pluperfect tense in the 
course of a narrative passage ordinarily. marks an explanation. 

A really essential difference arises when an adverb or other 
word logically incomplete as it stands is introduced into the 
first clause to anticipate the u£ clause which then belongs to the 
essential type and no longer to this non-essential interjected 
type: Pl. Men. 906: condigne autem haec meretrim fecit, ut 
mos est mereiricius. 

Instead of generalizing some word of the main sentence, the 
parenthetical ut clause may limit some word. The tendency 
within this group is to refer to a noun rather than a verb. In 
the preceding group the tendency was rather the other way. In 
each, the reference may be, and frequently is, to the whole 
sentence. 

Most commonly the limitation expressed in these clauses is a 
limitation in terms of quality, picking out a specific character- 
istie whieh explains the particular statement made in the main 
clause. These clauses regularly contain an adjective or de- 
scriptive noun and most commonly have the verb esse either 
expressed or clearly implied. Cic. In Verr. II. 1. 26. 65: magni- 
fice et ornate, ut erat in primis inter suos copiosus, convivium 
comparat. Cic. Pro Mur. 25.51: aique ille, ut semper fuit aper- 
tissimus, non se purgavit. Tac. Ann. XV. 42. 4: Nero tamen, 
ut erat incredibilium cupitor, effodere prozima Averno iuga 
conisus est. Pliny, Epist. I. 20. 6: Haec ille multaque alia quae 
a me in eandem sententiam solent dici, ut est in disputando 
inconprehensibilis et lubricus, ita eludit ut, etc. As soon as the 
ut clarse begins to refer to the whole sentence rather than to a 
single word, the effect is appreciably changed: a more general 
explanatory tone is produced. PI. Merc. 410: aique, ut nunc 
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sunt maledicentes homines, uzori meae mihique obiectent, leno- 
cinium facere, Tac. Ann, IV. 68. 5: et postquam Sabinus, ut 
sunt molles in calamitate mortalium animi, effudit lacrimas. 

In these limiting clauses the ut is non-essential, the paren- 
thesis might be interjected without it. On the other hand, the 
development has reached a point at which the omission of the ut 
would make the construction awkward. 

Another rather narrowly confined group of limiting clauses 
are those which contain no adjective but in which the ut becomes 
essential, taking over the descriptive force. The noun which the 
ut clause limits is regularly vegue or very general in its mean- 
ing. Furthermore, it is regularly the object of a verb of telling, 
-knowing, finding out and the like. There is none of the ex- 
planatory tone in these instances. Livy, IIT. 50. 4: cuncta ut 
gesta erant exposutt. Sall. Jug. 71. b: rem omnem uti acta 
erat cognovit. Pl. Men. 679: usor rescwit rem omnem, ut 
factum est ordine. Pl. Amph. 1129: simul hanc rem ut jacta 
est eloquar. The subjunctive is occasionally used in the place 
of the indicative. Cice. Pro Tull. 13: nunc rem ipsam, ut 
gesta sit, dum breviter vobis demonstro, attendite. The influ- 
ence of the imperative may have had an effect in this case but 
the indirect question in the subjunctive had become regular and 
familiar. This particular parenthetical usage shows some of the 
steps that clauses passed through during the development of the 
subjunctive indirect question. Note the following series: 1.) Pl. 
Amph. 1129: rem ut facta est eloquar. 2.) Pl. Amph. 1042: 
res ut facia est eloquar. 3.) Ter. Adel. 518: ut res gesta est 
narrabo. 4.) Cic. Pro Sex. Rose. 5.14: res quem ad modum 
gesta stt vobis evponemus. 

Further classification of the parenthetical clause is difficult 
without introducing too much of the subjective element. In 
general these clauses offer an explanation of some element of 
the main sentence. The wt is non-essential. The verbs are 
most frequently verbs signifying propriety, obligation, necessity, 
custom. They approach therefore closely to the tone parentheses 
but, rather than giving to the main sentence the proper shading 
for its statement, they furnish an explanation of it. It shoyld 
be noted that many of these verbs are, under other circumstances 
interjected without the ut. For example, decet, necesse est, or 
aequum est, inserted into a jussive or hortatory clause opened 
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the way to one kind of subordination just as the insertion of 
the tone words, spero. volo, eic. did to another. The present 
clauses, however, with ut are different in just this respect—they. 
do not dominate the sentence by setting the tone. They are 
always an explanation and rémain secondary in importance. It 
is interesting to speculate on this difference. Has, aequum est 
eame to be looked on as & subordinate clause plus & main clause 
and instead of two sentences, ut eas and aequum est, there came 
to be one, aequum, est ut eas. But eo, aequum est did not have 
a similar development. The statement retained its original force 
and the explanation was altered by various additions. In the 
one case the important emphasis was on the tone word, in the 
other, on the explanation. 

In all of the instances at present under discussion the ut 
represents the object or subject of the verb as the case may be, 
as it did with spero, velo, etc. 

Aequum est is one of the most frequently used verbs in these 
explanatory clauses. Pl. Asin. 886: pol ego utrumque facio, ut 
aequum est filium. The explanation is very likely to be ex- 
panded and made more explicit. Pl. Rud. 47: Is leno, ut se 
aequum, est, flocci non fecit fidem. Plautus has also ut puden- 
iem gnatum aequomsi patrem (Asin. 82) ; ut aequom est ger- 
manam sororem (Aul. 191), ut piscatorem aequomst (Rud. 312), 
etc. The tense of the verb seems to play no part. Ita ut in- 
stead of ut is common. 

Decet is nearly as frequent as aequum est and has the same 
range ‘except that it occurs less often alone without modifiers. 
Ut decet is rare, but ut pudicam decet, diligentem ut uxorem 
decet and the like are common. Also oportet, meritum ne par 
esse, dignum esse are used in the same way. 

Necesse est introduces a slightly new tone but no —S 
difference. Pliny, Epist. I. 20. 8: ne dubitare possimus quae - 
per plures dies, ut necesse erat, lat (us diverW, etc. Sall. Jug. 
14.15: pater, uti necesse erat, naturae concessit. Not dissimilar ` 
is the use of debeo. Cic. Ad Fam. VII. 2. 2: T'uum-negotuum. 
agam, sicuti debeo, diligenter. Cic. Ad Fam. VII. 32. 1: Quod 
sine .praenomine familiariter, ut debebas, ad me eptstulam 
misisti, ete. 

Finally, ut solet is frequent in a variety of forms. Cie. Pro 
Clu. 59. 161, exhibits the most familiar: cum quaedam in calli- 
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‘bus, ut solet, controversia pastorum esset oria. It verges more 
on a somewhat different usage when the verb is used personally. 
Compare with the foregoing, Cic. Ad Fam. VII. 11. 3: sed de 
re severissima tecum, ut soleo, iocor. 

One or two further instances of the explanatory parenthesis 
will show the extent to which it could be enlarged in scope 
without affecting the “undamental characteristics. Ter. Ph. 636: 
nam sat scio si tu aliquam partem aequi bonique dixeris, ut est 
ille bonus wir, tria non commutabitis verba hodie inter vos. 
Livy, ITI. 71. 5: tribuni, ut fere semper reguntur a multitudine 
magis quam regunt, dedere plebi, etc. The line to a different 
. construction, in which the ut clause is no longer explanatory but 
ilustrative, is seen in Nep. Eum. 8. 2: non parere se ducibus, 
sed imperare postulabat, ut nunc veterani faciunt nostri. An- 
other line of developraent toward a parallelism of clauses is clear 
from Nep. Att. 1. 2: Hc, prout ipse amabat literas, omnibus 
doctrinis . . . filium erudwit. To follow these out would be to 
anticipate the next chapter. 


(To be continued.) ` 
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THE PERSIANS OF TIMOTHEUS. 


A recent dissertation on the Persians of Timotheus by Kurt 
Aron (Greifswald 1920, Druck von Julius Abel), placed in my 
hands by Professor Gildersleeve for review, may serve to renew 
interest in this remarkable poem. ‘The value of the dissertation 
consists in a review of Wilamowitz’ editio princeps (cf. A. J. P. 
XXIV, pp. 222 £.) in the light of various criticisms that have 
appeared since its publication in 1908. Aron cites as his sources 
Sitzler, Burs. Jahresb. Bd. 133 (1907), pp. 245 £., Bd. 178 
(1919), pp. 99 £., and most of the articles there cited, mainly 
of the year 1908. The list is long and difficult to digest; how- 
ever, he has made some good selections of proposed readings 
and has contributed independent suggestions; he frequently de- 
fends Wilm text. In the course of my reviewing this disser- 
tation it became apparent to me that not only must Aesch. 
Persians and the history of Herodotus be recognized as a back- 
ground of the poem; but, especially, that the plot was based on 
the messenger's report in Aesch? Persians. In presenting my 
study of the plot I anticipate some of the results obtained in 
my review. I begin with a brief account of the papyrus and 
of certain historical details touching the poem and its produc- 
tion based on Wilamowitz and Aron. 

The papyrus roll containing the Persians of Timotheus was 
found Feb. 1, 1902, at Abusir, Egypt, at the head of a sar- 
cophagus, the contents of which, including the skeleton of a 
large Greek, the onetime owner, are now in the museum in 
Berlin, where they were exhibited in October 1902. Our papy- 
rus roll had evidently been severed from a larger roll, whereby 
the beginning, of uncertain length, has been lost. The first 
column of the remainder, as a result of exposure, is much torn; 
only shreds of this, containing fragments of words, or single 
letters, could be recovered. The remaining five columns contain 
resp. 29, 27, 26, 26, 4 lines of unequal length, which Wilamo- 
witz has arranged in 253 short verses: dimeters, trimeters, and 
in a few cases, tetrameters, “wie es die Grammatiker getan 
haben wiirden.” The fact that the poet calls himself Timo- 
theos (v. 241), and a citizen of Miletus (v. 246),.and the defeat 
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of a Persian king is described, suffices to identify the poem as 
the ‘Persians’ of the famous Milesian Timotheus, from the 
lost beginning of which Plutarch has preserved three brief pas- 
sages (Philopoemen 11 (from Polybius); de aud. poet. 16 p. 
32 d.; and Agesilaus 14). Pausanias (VIII 50, 3) quotes the 
first of these three passages with the further information that 
the poem was a nomos. The extant part of the poem lacks all 
historieal names pertaining to the battle of Salamis; but it is 
evident that Timotheus had this in mind, even though he de- 
scribed a normal sea-fight of his own time. The date 395 B. 
C. as a terminus ante quem is obtained from Plut. Agesil. 14, 
where we are told that the Ionians rejoiced to see the satraps 
doing homage to the modest Agesilaus, probably in the second 
year of his campaign: decre woAAois erp rà ToU "TukoÜéov A€yew: 
"Apys rópavvos'xpvcüv 8’ ‘EAAds od Oé0owev. Aron concludes his 
discussion of the date as follows: * Somit spricht alle Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit dafür, dasz erst nach dem Abfalle von Persien, 
genauer, nachdem die Spartaner auf loniens Hilferuf sich 
seiner wieder angenommen hatten, die ‘ Perser ! komponiert sind, 
also in der Zeit von 399-896.” That Timotheus anticipated 
the presence of Spartans in the audience, is shown by his men- 
tioning them as critics in complimentary terms (v. 219-225); 
and that the Greek audience was mainly composed of members 
of the Ionic league of twelve cities is revealed in v. 246-248, 
where the poet says his birth-place, Miletus, was a member of 
the dvwdexarecyéos AaoU mpwréos é& "Axaidy (i. e. of Asiatic Greeks). 
Wilamowitz gave up his idea, that the Panionia at Mycale had 
been the occasion for which ‘Timotheus composed, this poem, as 
the twelve-city league had ceased to exist politically, and sug- 
gested Miletus as the place of its production (Sitzb. d. Berlin. 
Akad. 1906, Panionion p. 12f.). Aron, however, advances 
plausible arguments to show that the poem was composed for 
the Ephesia celebrated at Ephesus, which was at this time the 
most prominent city. ‘The Ionians naturally had hopes of re- 
newing the Ionic league, hopes that were subsequently realized. 
Timotheus had already, c. 399 5.0., written a poem for the 
Ephesians in honor of Artemis (cf. Macrobius Sat. V 22, and 
Meineke Analecta Alexand. p. 225-229). We may then imagine 
that, at the time when the lonians had hopes of casting off, 
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with Spartan aid, the Persian yoke, Timotheus sang his nomos 
before an appreciative audience “in dem altertümlichen Pracht- 
gewand der Kitharoden, den Kranz auf dem Haupte” (Wilm.).. 
The extant fragment contains the éudadds (narrative) v. 1-214, 
and the edpayís (personal allusion) and émíXoyos v. 215-258. 
That Timotheus poem on the battle of Salamis, with its title 
‘Persians,’ was suggested by the Persians of Aeschylus seems 
obvious, and scholars have noted the. influence of the tragic 
poet, also that of Herodotus, in various passages; but I am not. 
aware that any attempt has been made to trace this influence 
in the development of the plot. For the construction of a plot 
Herodotus’ episodic history presents no striking order of events; 
Aeschylus, on the contrary, gives in the messenger’s report 
(v. 408-428) a succinct outline of the battle, which is followed 


'(v. 447-464) by the slaughter of the Persians on the island 


(Psyttaleia), and (v. 465-470) by the despair of Xerxes. This 
report evidently served Timotheus as a basis for constructing his 
plot. Instead, however, of giving details of slaughter, Timotheus 
has introduced at suitable points two episodes, in each of which, 
as typical examples, an Asiatic illustrates the state of affairs in 
à comic way ; and another, in which a group of stranded Persians 
describe in' chorus their desperate situation. These episodes 
take up more than twice the space devoted to the battle, and 
were clearly intended to constitute, together with the final scene 
dealing with Xerxes, the chief features of the poem, which he 
could render in song with mimetic skill. 

His account of the battle (v. 1-31) is more elaborate than 
that of Aeschylus; it represents a typical sea-fight of Timotheus’ 
time, in which, besides the smashing of oars and ramming of 
ships, use was made of falling weights (SeAdives), and fire brands ` 
that terrified the enemy with their dire effects (cf. v. 192). 
Timotheus, following Aeschylus’ example (v. 419-421), inserts 
a scene here (v. 32-34), not of wrecks etc., like that of Aeschylus, 
which he reserves for a later occasion; but a scene picturing the 
* green-haired sea reddened with blood. The Persians are still 
aggressive (cf. Aesch. dyreiyey v. 413), as shown in v. 35-39: 
rávr ibyg (Sitzler) Bod Sè cuppryys kareixev. ópoð 88 város arparós 
BdpBapos dppwya abris ávrejéper? ey ixPvoorepéor pappaporrépow 
KóXmoww "Apdurpiras. The situation, however, -is desperate, . 
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which is illustrated by a long, comic episode of a Phrygian 
(Wilm.), a wealthy landlord, who has fallen overboard (v. 40- 
96); there were, of course, many such cases (cf. Aesch. v. 
302 £.). This mar like most Asiatics is not a swimmer (cf. 
Hat. VIII. 89), hence he beats the water with his hands (v. 
44), as he seeks a way out. The passage is mutilated; but, 
according to the emendation of Danielsson, a number of men 
appear. clinging to the wreckage (v. 67/8): éon[$]s [dv]epos 
e.. [dp] di vale jos rptlpecw é]dxGels. Our Phrygian land- 
holder invokes the god of the sea, and, apparently, succeeds in 
gaining, at least temporarily, a point of vantage; not, however, 
without swallowing a lot of the unvintaged fluid (ddpadys 
éBaxylwros 8uBpos v. 72), which causes him to vomit. Never- 
theless his spirit is still unsubdued. He ‘grins defiance’ 
(Gild.), and gives vent to his rage by threatening the sea with 
the wrath of his lord, v. 83-85: jön Opaceia Kai mápos AdBeov 
abyéva £oxes ép réda KatalevyOeion Mvoðéror veóv (cf. Aesch. v. 
, 67 £.: Awoddopw cyedia mopÜpov dpetibas “APapavridos “EAAas rodó- 
youdoy 00wpa fvyóv àpduflaAav: abyén. móvrov). The Phrygian 
. continues v. 86 f.: “my lord (éuds dvag, uós) will churn you 
with oars, and will close in your flowing fields («e8ía mAóuma) 
with roving eyes (avyais, i. e. oi ships). This threat recalls 
Hdt. VII 85: xal Baoweds piv Hépéns 9wufhjgerat oe, qv te od ye 
BoíAg 5v re py. He calls the sea a hateful thing of old (vaAco- 
píoqua) and “ the faithless minion of the breeze” (Gild.). The 
impotent rage of the Phrygian resembles the absurd fury of 
Xerxes (Hdt. VII 35). His imprecations are finally cut short 
by more vomiting, and Timotheus, leaving him to his fate, pro- 
ceeds with: an account oz the flight; in which the Persian ships 
crash into one another, v. 99: dAAa 0(2) dAAav Opatiey apris (cf. 
Aesch. v. 410/11: x4moÜpaóe révra Oowleoqs ves kópvp[i, èr 
&AAxgv 8 ddAos iÜvvev Oópv). To illustrate the complete discom- 
fiture of the enemy, Timotheus now makes use of Aeschylus’ 
picture (v. 419-421) of wreckage and of lifeless bodies covering 
sea and shore. Moreover, instead of adding lamentations in 
general, with which Aeschylus’ messenger closes his account of 
the battle (v. 426-428}, Timotheus introduces here ‘another 
episode, which tells how a group of stranded Asiatics, naked 
and cold, bewail their desperate situation, v. 109 f.: [oi] 8 èr” 
ákrais evdAois jpevor vupvomayes . . . ÜpqvóBe, xarelxovr’ dduppiie 
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xrA. They call in their helplessness on the wooded vales of 
Mysia to save them (v. 115/6): iò Mós BevüpoéOepas aruyat. 
This is, perhaps, the earliest occurrence of the name Mysia as 
‘applied to the Troad (cf. Kiepert, Lehrb. d. Alt. Geogr. § 106). 
"Ihe passage is corrupt, but basing my interpretation on Wilm.’ 
reading and Aron’s dissertation, I see them uttering the vain 
wish that a chasm deeper than the sea had prevented their 
passage, where xarà wAdimov "EAAav their lord (whom they now 
complainingly call ĝeerórys) built that bridge. They pray to 
their Mdrnp otpeia as the only one that might bring them back 
by way of Ilium (cf. Hdt. VII 42: 6 orparés . . . me és Tv 
"Duáóa yg), if they could but embrace her knees. They call 
upon her to save them, ior death by winds, by waves, by the 
sword of the enemy is imminent. 'lheir lamentations end with 
an epic reminiscence v. 149-150: é6a xetcopo. oikrpós ópvifov 
&Üvecw òpoßpõoı Üowá. This chorus, as we might call it, is con- 
cluded with: roidde ddupdpevor xareddxpvov. Instead of intro- 
ducing now something corresponding to the slaughter on the 
island of Psyttaleia, Timotheus describes a comic scene (v. 152- 
173) representing a citizen of wealthy Celaenae (cf. Hdt. VII 
26/27) in the clutches of a Greek, who, sword in hand, drags 
him by the hair. This danger had been foreshadowed in v. 141- 
143: émé pe adrixa AatpoTdpw: Tis drolceras évOdde pwnorop. oiddpwr. 
The oidapókozos "EAAay (v. 155) offers a contrast to the Persians 
with their dxivdxa: ypvoot. Aeschylus reaches a tragic climax 
with the butchery on Psyttaleia; Timotheus leads us to the 
threshold of butchery, and then achieves a comic climax in 
letting the unfortunate man from Celaenae plead for his life in 
broken Ionic. He blames his presence on his deoadrys, and avers 
that he will never come again (cf. Darius’ advice in Aesch. v. 
790 £), but remain in future (his case is again typical) xeice 
Trapt Sdpdi, rapa Xobca, "Ayfárava vaíov (cf. Gild. on the comic 
use of rapá in A. J.P. XXIV 236). Aeschylus joins the two 
latter places in vv. 16 and 535, whereas Herodotus never does 
this; 'AyBárava is not even mentioned beyond book III. The 
Celaenean concludes (v. 172/83): "Apruus, éuds péyas Beds, map’ 
"Edeoo’ $vAdfe, which would have an especial point, if Timo- 
theus produced his Persians at Ephesus on the occasion of the 
"Ephesia, which Aron makes probable. The earlier scenes em- 
phasized the superiority of the Greek fleet, the last one the 
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. Buperiority of the militant Greek, an idea that is forcibly ex- 
pressed in the line quoted above from the lost beginning: 
“Apyns Tópavvos * xpvcóv & "EAAàs où OéOowev (cf. Aesch. v. 1025 
"Iaóvev Aads od dvyatypas). Aeschylus’ messenger passes directly 
from the slaughter on Psyttaleia to the horror and despair pro- 
duced in Xerxes. Timotheus could not appropriately make such 
a transition from the last comic scene, hence he describes how a 
panic seized the Persian army, which, together with Xerxes, had 
witnessed the rout of their fleet. They throw away their jave- 
lins, scratch their faces, tear their costly garments and prepare 
to make a hasty flight (v. 181-185): civroves (è) dpydlero 
Actas oipwya . zroÀvoróvo, krire, 86 Taoa Bastrdéws ravnyupis dólar, 
rò péddov eloopópevot TáÜos. After all, the Persian wealth had 
merely served to equip a dress parade. Xerxes had before him 
virtually not a ovparós, but à wavyyvpis, Which, indeed, had-im- 
pressed him with its magnificence at the Hellespont (cf. Hdt. 
VII 45), but now (Tim. v. 186 f): mawmwópevrov ads éoeide 
Baotreds eis vyv ópyóvra cauuryg aTpaTóv, yovuréerns alxile copa, 
háro 92 kvpaívev riyaow “ld karackadoi 80uov (Aesch. Choeph. 
50), oelpuat re väes “EAAavides krA. The shipwrecked seamen, 
and the man from Celaenae had placed the blame on their 
Seondrys, just as Xerxes is blamed in Aesch. as Oovfios (v. 718 
and 754, cf. also v. 550 f.), and he himself says (Aesch.-931/3) : 
yew, yà ve vaTpoc. kakóy dp! zyeydpay. But an evil destiny is also 
thought of; Atossa, the chorus and Xerxes put the blame on an’ 
evil daipev (cf. Aesch. vv. 345, 472, 515, 911, 921, 1005), and 
so "Timotheus lets the king say (v. 201/2): à Bapeia cupdopd, d 
pe és “EAAGS(a) Fyayes. He commands a hasty flight, but, with 
a concern for their treasures, like that of Darius (Aesch. v. 
751/2), directs his men first to load their possessions on wagons 
and burn their tents, myé cis querépov yévow(o) dynos adroo 
whovrov (v. 208/9)—-his last words. It was essential for a 
dramatic conclusion that the battle of Salamis be represented 
as completely wrecking the expedition of Xerxes. Aeschylus 
throughout his play lets it stand .out as final in its effects. 
Mardonius’ attempt to retrieve their loss at Plataea is merely 
alluded to in the prophecy of Darius. Atossa in v. 738 tells 
. Darius: vavruós GTpaT0s xaxobels welov bese orparóv. Timotheus’ 
Persians is naturally in agreement with this. He closes his 
narrative (the éudadds) with a brief statement that the Greeks 
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erected rpórata, danced and sang a paean, after which the lyric 
poet, like the rhapsode of the Delian hymn, commends his song 
(the odpayis of the nomos). He defends his modern music 
against the criticism of conservative Spartans, and concludes 
with an invocation to Apollo for a blessing on the assembled 
lonians, and particularly on the city in which they were as- 
sembled. 

Review of Aron’s dissertation, which begins with Section 79- 
82. He rejects Wil.’ interpretation of yépdois éumpiwy (v. 80) 
as meaning: oloy Onpiov dda èyópevov roð àvrwrávros, in favor of 
Dan.’ “mit den Zahnen knirschend” (cf. “ grinning defiance,” 
Gild.), and takes pzovuevos in Sudh. sense of Body adorep Å 
Oédarra (better: cvpi£ev orep . . note the sigmas), but rejects 
Sudh.’ Avuedva aS Avpeów can easily be governed by d&mweÀ« 
(== Wil); further, instead of 6aAáeca. (Wil.), he changes the 
MS @adacac to the vocative, which he thinks can hardly be 
called an emendation. Sudh. and Keil translate xaraxophs (v. 
79), *satt? (i. e. of salt water); Aron renders it ‘ unmaszig,’ 
which he prefers to Jurenka’s ‘maszlos schwatzhaft’; both 
translations are in virtual agreement with Wil. p. 44 f. 

Sect. 88-92. In v. 89 he defends Wil.’ vopdow abyois (MS, 
voppaciy) against the generally preferred voydo. vas[T]as, as 
this is grammatically objectionable (Keil). His defense, how- 
ever, of Wil.’ interpretation: rà wAdwa medla (roy karà XaAapiva 
KóAwov)  cupmepü Mera, Ta. BACppat. karaveuópevos, is not con- 
vincing. Keil’s identification of the adyat with the ó$faAuo( of 
the ships does not seem too obscure, who cites Aesch. Suppl. 
716: kal mpadpa mpóoÜcv Supact Bdérove’ to which may be added 
Aesch. Pers. 559/60: kvavósiües ves. The concrete suggestion 
of ships, provided with eyes, as illustrations abundantly show, 
corresponds with: dyarapdéa . . . weókawiw — Ópvyóvoww (v. 86- 
88). Aron defends the MS reading zaAcopícqpo (v. 90), and 
discusses the changes of a to ae, y, e, and cites waAnoceBhs, i. e. 
rà mara ceflóuevos (Berl. Klassikertexte VI, p. 77, v. 3). He 
considers Wil.’ paraphrase: adda ve pepionxa fairly good, but 
prefers “ Scheusal von jeher.” He rejects Wil.’ interpretation 
of dyxéAtcpa KAvodpopddos atpas (v. 91/2), in a note that ap- 


1 Abbreviations: Dan. = Danielsson, Sudh. — Sudhaus, Wil. = Wil- 
amowitz, Gild. = Gildersleeve, Aesch. == Aeschylus’ Persians. 
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proves of Dan.’ translation “ Hatschelkind,” * Liebling? and 
“das Spielzeug der launenheften atpa.” He overlooked Gild.’ 
rendering: “faithless minior of the breeze,” which Gild. justi- 
fies with ancient and modern illustrations. 

Sect. 97-108. Aron follows Blass in objecting to Wil.’ elimi- 
nation of fápflapos in v. 98, which he thinks Wil. bracketed for 
metrical reasons. Yet these have weight; besides, Ilépows defines 
otpatés here, as BdpBapos does vátos orpazés in v. 36 f. To add 
BdpBapos in v. 98 is unnecessary and cumbersome. Ir the next 
line oeóprs is troublesome. Wil. paraphrases: ddda (è) dAAav 
Opaŭev ciptis With &Aàņ © GdAAyv ovvhpacoe Qopá and (p. 44) ex- 
plains otpris a3 a karaġopè veoy karacvpouévov, i. e. “ Ein 
‘Strudel’ von Schiffen, die in eine Richtung gerissen sind etc." 
This conception has met with opposition. Sudh. proposes for 
cipris ‘wave’; Dan. and Sitzler $60opá (cf. Hesych. s. v.) ; Keil, 
* Ruderreihe, all of which Aron rejects, who supports Wil.’ 
conception and translates: * Ein Dahinstürmen zerschmetterte 
das andere; however when he equates ovpris, sc. veós, with vais 
cvpouéyy he suggests a concrete meaning that may well have 
been current among Ionian sailors. Guild. in a marginal note 
to Wil? text suggests the analogy of &Ake : óAkds 3: apo : apris 
(cf. the English vehicle ‘drag’). Such a oúprıs would appro- 
priately be modified by paxpavyevorAovs, which Aron admits is 
possible, although he prefers to follow Wil. in letting it modify 
dpeiovs vó0as vaós. The passage reflects Aesch. v. 408 f.: cifis 
d& vats êv vyt xaàkýpy cróAov Émawev * pée 9  épufloXjs EAN) 
vats, kdmoÜpa/e. mávra Dowiooys vebs kópv), èm dAXqr & dAXos 
(Üvvey Sdpv. Wil.’ text in v. 105-108 reads: xardorepos 8t 
movros, éy Awromvógs jvxoorepégw eydpyaipe odpacww, éflpílovro 8(2) 
dives, Which he paraphrases: 6 ôè «óvros dorep ó abpavós Trois 
ácTpdci dmremviypévois vexpois  émAxjÜuey. (Oy Ta Tøpara émAurdvTos 
ToU «veóuoros (breath) rijs Laijs éorépyro) peotds 8 Fv ô aiywdds 
aùrôv. Timotheus is in essential agreement with Aesch. v. 
420/1: vavayiwy wAxÜovca (i.e. OdAacca) kal $óvov Bporâv ` axrat 
Òè vekpüv xoupades T! émAxÜvov. Aron rejects Wil.’ Ywyoorepéow 
in favor of Blass’ and Sudh.’ convincing emendation of Mr. 
orepeow (v. 106.) to Awoorepeow ; but retaining xaráorepos (MS) 
and influenced by Wil.’ paraphrase: émiAurdvros ToU mveúuaros, 
interprets éy Avromvógs as ‘‘das Material aus dem dieser Sternen- 
himmel besteht." Keil (Hermes 48. p. 111£.) accepts Juvoerepécw, 
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pointing out that odpact in the sense of ‘corpses’ needs no adj. 
here, and agrees with Sudh. and Fraccaroli in interpreting èy 
Auromvéys as a cessation of wind, and, emending xardorepos to 
kardor(o)pos (which had already been suggested by C. W. E. 
Miller in A. J. P. 24 p. 228), explains the phrase to mean that 
the sea was calm following a lull in the wind, citing Hdt. VII 
198: as èraúraró re ó dvepos kal rò xtpa Errpwro. The cessation 
of the wind here, as in v. 70, marks a stage in the narrative. 

Sect. 109-114. Aron thinks that Wil.’ ot (v. 1095 is certain as 
the O at the beginuing of line 18 col III, which looks like 
the top of B, appears also in ópeíovs (l.c. line 15). Aron regards 
dpa 08 [yay] warpíav éraveka [A] éovro (v. 114/5) as a phalaecean 
(with resolutions) so as to let ia Múr (v. 115) begin a new 
verse, as the speeches do elsewhere (cf. 83,162, 191). He objects, 
with Sitzler, to Wil’. change of orepvoxrirux to ovepvokróro:; but 
the latter's agreement with yonraé produces a symmetrical arrange- 
ment of adjectives (Keil p. 115). Asa rule the adjectives precede 
their nouns. Aron approves of Wil. [y]ée[:]. 

Sect. 115-150. He objects with Fraccaroli (cf. also Wil. p. 
60) to Sudh. assignment of the éduppoi to two nationalities; 
they are clearly all Asiatics. Wil. emends vvv (v. 117) to v(a) 
(== drov) so as to read: púrarĝé w eybévd(e}, iv àras 
hepópeð (a), and paraphrases: Owov tm dvépwv depducba. This 
may mean: “whither we are being, or have been, carried 
(driven) by the winds (cf. Soph. Oed. T. v. 798 ixvotpar rotode 
ToUs xópovs) ; but Aron (following Dan. and Sitzler) retains wy, 
and reads évOévde viy dyrats depóueÜa which he interprets as a 
scattering of their remains by the winds. This meaning seems 
somewhat forced; moreover the destructive action of the wind 
is anticipated later (v. 144-146); besides, with his reading, he 
cannot in the next sentence: où yàp ért mor ápóv odpa Ócferat 
[xév]is, take yáp in its usual causal sense (cf. v. 120, 127, 146), 
he says it is “nur anknüpfend." He retains xóws (Wil.) ; but 
Dan.’ zóXs, or Fraccaroli’s «árpis, seems better. In v. 120-123 
he adopts Jurenka’s xyp èy yàp yepi, which he follows with 
va|r]e[i] vupdadyovos (MS final v) [évaX]ov dvrpov öf ece 8(2) 5] 
Siaota Káme|vos wAotov|; for Gora he cites Soph. OC v. 1662. 
The xp of the sea-fight, born in a cave of the nymphs, stalks 
(“dahinrast” Aron) upon the deep and the gaping abyss de- 
stroyed the ship. ‘his reading is attractive, although his epithet 
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čvaħov is not as effective as Wil.” éBarov or Keil's dwopov, which 
seem to him to contradict rare. On the other hand, if we retain 
Wil? «[$p]ey yap xep va[A]e[o]venó (a) yóvov. [éBarlov &vrpov 
and understand, with Aron, a reference to the gulf of the sea, 
instead of to a nearby cave (Wil, p. 41, 2; 42, 1), we may see 
an allusion to Hesiod’s "Theog. v. 240 f.: Nypjos 9' éyévovro 
weynpara réxva Ocdwv móvro èv ürpvyérp. A Hesiodic reminis- 
cence seems to occur at the end of the poem. If Timotheus had 
Soph. Antig. 980 f. in mind (Keil p. 120), then warcovendayovoy 
may also reflect Soph.’ dpyaoydvey. Dan. objects to the imperf. 
tense küpey, for which, as he says, we might read «ópe. Hither 
of the above restorations expresses the stranded Persians’ dread 
of the sea from which they have just escaped, later (v. 1427.) 
‘they fear the enemy’s sword and the chilling winds. 

In the followihg passage (v. 123-127), Aron, following Dan., 
lets them utter two hopeless wishes. The first one beginning 
e0(c) 8 (MS ereo) is plausible; not so the second: e[0e ulh, 
for Wil? eé[z«y]5 (MS, Col. III 25: BY... H), which Keil 
(p. 121) considers “absolut sicher.” Accordingly we must 
reject Dan.’-Aron’s: pmáyukov mÀówuov “EAAav(a) (v. 124/5) in 
favor of Wil’: wW dyi pole k]a [rà] wAduov “Edar, which Dan. 
admits is plausible. Keil bases his emendation: Baud ve Aeomópov 
(Wil. ryàereàcorópov) on Aesch. Pers. 112, which he emends 
plausibly to read: Aemro$ópow wizypact (vulg. wreicpact) Aeomópois 
(Heimsoeth for Aaordpos) re paxovais. This passage together 
with Aesch. Pers. 71: rodtyopdoy dopa, shows that Tim.’ erayg 
oréyny and Bjud te Aewmópov correspond to Aesch. twofold de- 
scription of the bridge. In favor of Wil” rgAereAcomópov (Dan. 
proposes jurrAeómopov) one might cite Aesch. P. 748: seAXQv 
KéAevÜov vuo woAAG otparo. Aron would retain rgAereAeomópov 
as a modifier of eréygv, which he alone takes to mean ‘ ship.’ 
It is true the stranded Persians had not used the bridge; but 
it was the sine qua non of the expedition; moreover Xerxes did 
not build, but commandeered the ships. As regards Aron’s objec- 
tion to oréynv as a term for bridge we may cite Diod. III, 34: 
qriyyvuyrat pey ot uéywrot ToTapol, aTéyoyros ToU kpvoráAXov Ou áoets 
otpatoréiwy kal ápafóv karayóuwv épddSovs. Combining erhenda- 
tions of Dan. Wil. and Keil, we may obtain an intellgible text:' 
ci?’ ò Babdrepoy aóvroto xldzu]a Awexé (== dmeixyc) p åyi pov xarà ` 


ràdıpov "EAXay dray aréyqv Eepe Båpá te Aconópov éuds 8comórgs. 
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Had a gulf deeper than the sea made it impossible to bridge 
the Hellespont they would never have left Tmolus and Sardis 
(v. 127/8). Herodotus (VII 37) tells us that they left Sardis 
in the Spring, when the bridge ete. had been completed. 
Tmolus and Sardis oceur close together in Aesch. P. (v. 49 
and 45). Aron accepts Dan.’ objection to Wil.’ change of 
"EAAavá T? (pfov (v. 129) to "EAAav àmépéfov. Dan. p. 25 cites 
Krüger 56, 14, who shows that a conjunction may join partici- 
ples of different meaning and form, hence Awrüv . . . 7 ép£ov 
is possible. In v. 1382 f. Aron is probably right in assuming 
that the goddess invoked was the Magna Mater of the Asiatics, 
who is addressed as Artemis in v. 172. This latter name would 
be appropriate for the festival at Ephesus, the probable occasion 
for Tim. song. The adj. pedapreradoxirwva would be significant 
for Artemis, one of her epithets being Xırøvy (cf. Robert-Preller, 
p. 314). But that she is called Avala (v. 132 f.), as Aron tries 
to show, is unlikely. Passing over the numerous conjectures we 
obtain a simple meaning in this passage by following Dan. in 
accenting ^Duémopos and taking Avaia as a common noun (cf. 
dvaykain == dvayxn), which Keil (p. 123) approves. Thus the 
question: «à tis . . etpy (v. 130/1) “auf welchem Wege soll 
Einer finden?” is answered: “Auf dem Ilion-Wege allein 
kónnte mir Erlósung aus der Not zuteil werden” ete. This 
view is supported by Aesch. v. 508-11 and v. 796 f. Following 
Dan. (p. 33£) Aron rejects Wil) emendation of (MS) 
&pduBáAAov Aicowv to dudéBadrov . Avaov, instead he would read | 
üpgduáAAev . AMocov, and, with Blass, lets Aícev govern éphv - 
aidva Ovcékoevkrov. Wil. (p. 46. 1) gives edwAévous xépas (V. 
187) to the goddess, to which Dan. (p. 85) objects: “ aber 
xépas áudu—mepuBáAXey (rwi—hier rois ydvacr) ist allzu sehr 
eine feste Redensart, um an der vorliegenden Stelle eine andere 
Deutung zu gestatten. Übrigens wurden ja bei der betreffenden 
Bittgebarde nicht die Arme oder Hinde, sondern die Kniee der 
Angerufenen umfasst." He thinks that the description of a 
man’s arms as ebeAévovs is “eine wunderliche Blüte des poeti- 
schen Konventionalismus "; but this is to show the effeminacy 
of ihe Persians (cf. Xen. Hell III 4, 19). Aron apparently 
acquiesces in Wil.’ interpretation. Aron discusses the meaning 
of phorop. (Y. 143), rejects Dan.’ interpretation, roAeuorüs 
(Hesych.), and decides that the sense. is *anschlügig, 
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(Hesych. émwogrós), which is not as good as Wil.’ čprepos 
(also Hesych.), and yet the distance of piorop: from dapordpun 
makes Wil.’ interpretation “das Eisen . . ist Specialist für 
Halsabschneiden ” doubtful (Dar.). Keil (p. 102-105) makes 
a plausible emendation ddjorop: ‘dem gefrüszigen Schwert,’ the 
AA having been taken for M of the familiar word. Aron defends 
Wil.’ interpretation of xaraxuporckeis . . . adpar: ai atpar ai Tà 
Kipata kararkovoar (Gore rov árpóv THs Oaddrrys TH. dept cwvep- 
fépecba.). Dan. suggests karakvuara (x) eis == KAvardpopddes (cf. v. 
92), which is preferable. That Wil. is right in explaining ywíov 
elsos $$avróv (v. 148) as the woven form of limbs, is made 
plausible by Aron, as being an allusion to the sleeves and 
trousers of the Persian clothing. Hence Sudh. emendation épxos 
and Dan.’ eidos (= eAnpa) are unnecessary. 

Sect. v. 151-173. Several difficulties occur in v. 152-158: ère 
dé tis AaBov ayo. wodvBoTev Kel.awavolxnrop(a) óp$avóv paxàv 
odapdxwros EAAcv, dyey xopns émwráoas, 6 8 . . éMocero. Aron 
(p. 12) accepts čyey (Diels), which explains the dye of the MS 
better than a second dvo, which Dan. suggests as a case of 
epanalepsis. Wil. paraphrases óp$avóv payavy with dmópaxov 
yevopevov, Which Aron approves. We should prefer Reinach’s 
“unaccustomed to battles,’ which heightens the. contrast be- 
tween the inhabitant of wealthy Celaenae and the odapdxwros 
"EAAav, whose iron-hilted sword reminds one of the dváka: 
xpvoot of the Persians (cf. Hdt. IX 80). For the meaning of 
ovdapéxwros compare Pollux X 145: xóm ypvodxoAdov and 
xpvcoÀaffés kaÀÓv wavy éyyepi$wv. Aron translates: “Die Hand 
am Schwertgriff”(!). The phrase didropov odpayida ÓOpaíov 
cTóparos (v. 159/60) means according to Wil.: breaking the 
intelligible seal that the mouth presses upon language. Aron 
says that the odpayls Sicropos is a seal that is pressed upon the 
mouth as upon a letter to identify the sender. Hence (p. 21/2) 
oppayis should refer to the Phrvgian language; but the poet. 
forgets(!) this, so that it means: murdering the Greek lan- 
guage, which at other times is ezsily understood, but now like 
. a broken seal is unintelligible. Aron continues confidently: 
“Zugunsten der hiermit festgestellten Bedeutung musz die 
Deutung von cdpayis als ‘ Verschlusz? (Dan. Croiset) zurück 
treten. He argues this point, buf overlooked Gild.’ citation of 
Anth. P. 10, 42: áppfyrov éréov yAdwoy odpayis émxetobo * kpecoowy 
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yàp pólov 1j kreávov dudaxh. Gild. says: “The ogpayis oTóparos 
would naturally mean ‘silence, which the barbarian breaks or 
crushes into penetrating utterance, didropov being used pro- 
leptically == dore Sidropov eva: Dan. cites the common phrase: 
Pyyvóva. (héa) parv (viz. Hdt. 1, 85), and adds that Greek 
seals were not broken “sondern gelóst." Aron remarks on the 
inconsistency of saying that the Phrygian mixed his Greek 
with the Asiatic dialect, whereas he merely speaks broken Greek, 
and suggests that Timotheus wrote éumAéxev (v. 158) under the 
influence of the preceding zepurAexels (v. 157); but the usual 
meaning of éumAéxov is to entangle, so that "EAAGS  épwAÉkov 
"Acid. pwva expresses the mental struggle to express himself in 
Greek, being hampered by his Phrygian habits of speech; hence 
the violent outburst and painful efforts to use the Ionie dialect 
("Idova yAGccay é&veóov). The barbarie Greek is exhibited in 
addy? €\Gw (== ob py Abo), Ze (Ist aor. rare), paxéca. (MS 
paxéoav, Wil. páyeof ), Epyw, káĝw (xabedotpa). Gild. calls at- 
tention to the comic use of rapa: “ The fun of rapá, by the way, 
does not lie in its use with the accusative, but with the use of it 
at all in connection with a certain class of words. In the spoken 
Greek of the time «apà Sdpd: is as bad as mapa Zotoa. Cf. 
Sobolewski, De praepositionum usu Aristophaneo, p. 85.” Aron 
uses sixty-nine words in his vain effort to express the simple 
meaning of v. 162: éyó poi coi Kas Kai Ti mpdyp(a). Gild. sug- 
gests for yó wou a crasis of éyo ei, a crasis that actually occurs 
in Herondas V 15 (ef. A. J.P. XXV, p. 230). Accordingly it 
appears that xai strengthens «es (cf. Kühner-Gerth II, p. 255), 
and, accenting xat vi, we may translate “ How now am I of any 
concern to you?” This is meant as a vigorous negative, which 
the rest of the speech elaborates. The obscurity vanishes; the 
barbaric Greek following is clear enough. 

Sect. 174-209. Wil. removes a metrical difficulty in v. 178 by 
changing éwé& to dmy, Blass by reading mpócwr dvi, which 
latter Aron accepts. He approves of the asyndeton in v. 178- 
180: Spverero 98 . . . . Epecxov, which unites these words in con- 
trast with the preceding épwrrov and the following dpydfero. In 
v..186 xaf is an unnecessary conjecture for ó dé, which is not 
noted in Wil. crit. apparatus, as Aron points out. He objects 
with Sitzler to the assumption of a lacuna after pães 02 (v. 195), 
which stands in artithesis to o? . . piv (v. 198); Jue Bay is 
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the common object of dAécare and govor, but the object of 
$Aéfe (v. 198/9) is to be supplied from väes. 

Sect. 210-214. Aron approves of Wil.’ explanation of the 
catachrestic apposition of réyevos to rpdwase (p. 51), but objects 
to rpdéraiov in the paraphrase. “Der Dichter sieht eine Mehr- 
zahl von Trophäen, der Raum, auc dem sie verteilt sind ist das 
répevos.” Excepting xaracragal Séuev (v. 191), a reminiscence 
of Aesch. Choeph. 50, there are no amplifying plurals in this 
poem; the following are all real plurals: xéAwows in v. 89 (Wil. 
paraphr. xédrw), mela Ada (V. 89), åióves (v. 108), paxay (v. 
154), dvOecr (v. 221). He justifies his view with an interesting 
discussion of the single and multiple erection of vpómau. Aron 
concludes .this section with a refutation of Keil’s metrical as- 
sumptions in v. 210-214, which verses Keil thinks constitute 
the division of the vópos, known as the peraxararpomd. 

Section v. 215-253. Timotheus begins the sphragis with an 
appeal to Apollo, who favors the uosoav veorevyij, to come to the 
defense of his poetry. For the Spartans disturb the peace of 
his mind in trying to place a stigma upon him, én wadaorépay 
véo:s Uuvors potoay ryð. This mus; mean that his modern songs 
were bringing the old style of music into disfavor. (So Plato 
Legg. 700 f. deplozes the tendency of poets, to ignore the time- 
honored forms of composition in deference to popular taste.) 
Timotheus retorts: yò 8(é) obre véov vw(à) obre yepaóv otr(e) 
ion Bar elpyo Tavs’ éxàs Üpvav, Tods 0€ poveoradacodvpas, roúrovs È(è) 
&mepko, AwByTnpas dowdy Kypikuy Avyupakpodovoy relvovras ivyds. 
The words epyo and daepicw have been interpreted in various 
ways, yet the passage is clearly intended to deny that his modern 
style of song is driving off the field any singer, no matter of 
what age (and taste); but he makes one excepiion, which is 
directed against those of his critics, who, presumably, like old 
fogies, would have nothing but ‘long meter’ (cf. Zed mávrov 
ápxá), which they can sing at the top of their voices. The 
bawling xjpvg was proverbial (cf. Athenaeus II, p. 44a). Aron 
misses the point bv assuming that the passage does not refer io 
the véo. Üuvoi. Timotheus concludes his defense with a eulogy 
of his songs. Orpbeus originated this class of poetry, Terpander 
improved it, and now he (Timotheus) has perfected the in- 
strumental music with his eleven-stringed lyre, and enriched his 
songs by opening the treasury of the Muses. Wil. interprets 
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Xrápras (v. 220) as an obj. gen. after &yeuóv, so that the phrase 
designates the old aristocratic Spartans. Aron argues plausibly 
in favor of Reinach’s &yepóv (5s 'EAAd8os) ; but his assumption 
that Xrápras is an appositional gen. seems doubtful; Mazon more 
Simply regards péyas &yeuóv as an apposition to Aaós Xmápras. 
Careless copying of v. 234-6 has made some emendation neces- 
sary: «poros sotkiAogovcocopwwovy erexvwcey vios Kaora Ilieptas 
ev is emended by Wil. mpõros «owiAópovcov "Opóebs [xéA]w 
érékvooey vios KaAónc|s] lIhepías é[m]i. Dan. more plausibly 
proposes: oiiAopove-oapordy, and renders “das bunte (ton- 
reiche) Musengekose ” (cf. Pind. Pyth. 1, 98. dapo: = cantus). 
The omission of Orpheus’ name needs no defense, as he says. 
Using capitals, it seems more probable that mowdopov 
XOAPIXTYN became zouogov XOXOPIYZYN than the corrup- 
tion of the familiar ’Op¢eds and a contraction of yéAvw (Wil), 
or jkvovs (Blass), to vy. In the following lines (237-8), Aron 
proposes: Tépravðpos & él rade xatyige potoay èy bais, which 
seems better than Wil’: émi rà. Séxa Levée potcav èv wais, who 
tries to justify ten strings for Terpander’s lyre in a long and 
interesting discussion. Aron’s emendation is also preferable to 
Dan.’ reading: Tépmavópos 8 émi rau Séxa reige poUcay èv bats, 
who, following Mazon’s and Blass’s conjecture, based on Pollux 
4, 65, would attribute ten kinds of vópo: to Terpander, whereas 
the number seven is better attested (cf. Wil. p. 90, 1). Aron 
seems right in objecting to Blass's idea that Timotheus refers to 
hexameters and lyric measures with pérpos and puOpois (v. 241- 
2), a distinction that appears much later. Lines 246-8 have 
been considered above (p. 318). Wil. changed the last word 
eivopiay 80 as to read: eiphvav @ddAovoay ebvouío. (approved by 
Keil), which Aron considers unnecessary as the accusative may 
be a case of asyndeton or apposition. Perhaps Timotheus had 
in mind Hesiod Thecg. 902: Edvaylyvy re Aíkqv Te kol Bipnyyy 
` TeÜaAviay. l 

Timotheus does not appear as a great poet in his Persians, 
but we can understand how with his ‘libretto’? he could win 
applause from his Ionian audience, in which the Spartans, who 
were present, probably also joined. 


l HERMAN Louis EBELING. 
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EMENDATIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS. 


To transcribe with accuracy is not easy. Four of the best- 
known quatrains of Grey's Elegy were recently given to ten 
persons to copy. and each made a mistake, either in orthography, 
in punctuation, or in the use of a wrong word. The Greek and 
Latin inseriptions on the base of the New York obelisk were 
incorrectly read, and the error in the date led Mommsen to a 
false theory ecneerning the early Roman prefects of Egypt. 
Ruskin would copy à short Latin inscription: with surprising 
inaccuracy. But the copyists of our Greek manuscripts must 
have been trained specialists. ‘Nevertheless, there are mistakes, 
for the transmission through the centuries has been entrusted to 
many hands—too many to guarantee absolute perfection. To 
adhere strictly to the readings cf the codices is to stultify one's 
self. On re-reading my manuscript of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
(which I had. previously copied carefully in my own hand- 
writing) I discover a few errors due to haplography, dittography, 
dropping out of a letter, etc.; and in Paley's “ Second and 
Corrected Edition ” I find this curious metathesis in Hec. 322: 
noaoov ÜMa,. (for jooov afAu), not to speak of the jumble 
*EAevov/xvvà in 87. If such mistakes can be made in these days 
of cheap paper, ample space, and repeated revisions of copy and 
proofs, to demand impeceability of Greek scribes century after 
century is to ask for more than human frailty can perform, to 
say nothing of the damage to the manuscripts from scaling, 
blots, and other sources. But we should be sure that we have 
exhausted interpretation before we resort to emendation, should 
discriminate between the verses that have been preserved intact 
and those that have suffered corruption. The latter fall chiefly 
. into two categories: those that are not Greek and those that 
are logically absurd; and in emending these passages we should 
adopt Pasteur’s metaod of investigation—exhaust every com- 
bination which it is possible for the mind of man to conceive. 


Verse 122. 


It is easy to conjecture, dificult to emend, and even more 
diffeult sometimes to interpret. After considering carefully 
332 
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the multitude of “ corrections” (including many conjectures of 
my own, and Shackle's à vov o? ópg, O. R. XXXV, 163) I have 
come to the conclusion that the text may be sound. So Murray: 
“sanum videtur. But Murray's interpretation is, I think, in- 
correct: “ Nam ipse vidi, et in visu operatur intellectus." This 
implies that Euripides is making a general statement of a psy- 
chological fact, whereas it is the dramatist, not the philosopher, 
who is speaking. While it is true that vots ópg Kai vods dxove 
(Epicharm. ap. Plut. 2. 961 A), here at least it is the mind of 
Teucer that saw. The aorist «ióópv pairs off with the present 
ópĝ, and ocos with vous, that is, écoos eiðóuyv kal vo doy. 

Dobree’s (and Nauck’s) as viv o’ ópó is more than improbable, 
both logically and palaeographically. A scribe would be more 
likely to change vois pã to viv o? põ than the reverse, because 
verse 118 might still be lingering in his mind. Hermann reads 
avres. But abrós is exactly what we want, since Teucer is 
answering Helen’s otrw Soxeire thy 00kgow aodai. He had just 
Said orep oé y ... dOaApois bpd. Here he reiterates the 
thought emphatically and adds: rai vows ópà, which, whatever 
it was meant to mean, certainly is not an insipid repetition of 
verse 118, such as Dobree’s conjecture gives. 

But there is one consideration that should did us pause before 
accepting the text exactly as it stands: Euripides does not use 
the middle «iééymv. This form he reserves for lyrical passages : 
(I. A. 218, 254, 295). Aeschylus has ei8éuyv in Pers. 179, torro 
in Suppl. 859, and leche frequently. But Euripides, who tried 
to temper the tragic tone in ordinary dialogue and make it 
approach the speech of daily life, would not, in fact did not 
(in his extant plays) employ the middle of ióev.? In fact, he 
uses eióov about fifty times; and he has over one hundred and 
fifty examples of the aorist active in all moods. 

We cannot emend by writing zv xdyybs ópáv (a “ close-up,” 
Ion 586, Aesch. Cho. 852 1.), for that would be too great a 
departure from the reading of the MSS., nor by jv xai yvots ópà 


1 As Orestes to Iphigenia, so Teucer says to Helen: & & elóov aùròs 
TÕE Ppdow Tekunpta. 

3Cp. 72 rly’ elüov Bp; éx@lorny spd (as in the passage under dis- 
cussion), 559 eldov déuas (Helen), 563 'EXévg o’ ógolav . . . elbov, El. 620 
and 631 (eldor). 
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(in spite of the fact that it is yvócw and not simply Soxyow that 
Helen is demanding); we must leave xal voðs 6pa intact and 
look for the corruption in eióóugv. By removing the second 
vertical stroke of M in EIAOMHN we secure EIAONHN: airés 
yap docots cidov 3v Kai vous Opa, 1. e. bs raúrņv otcay jv kré. The 
Helen seen at Troy was no hallucination, a phantom èx Gedy, a 
person seen merely doco, which are subject to deception, but 
was perceived also oiv vo. Such is the answer to Helen's query 
(Sdxnow aopady). In this emendatior xai finds a raison d'être. 
Helen had asked cides (note the active) . . . 5j kXóev Aéyes; 
Teucer answers: óomep cé y  . . . óóÜaApots ópó. Helen is not 
convinced: she surmises a ddxnow èk eov. Teucer scoffs at the 
idea. But Helen insists, and in order to banish from her mind 
the last suspicion of doubt he reiterates what he had just said 
(“I saw you with my own eyes”) and adds that he was not 
mistaken, inasmuch as his perception was mental as well as 
physical (ó$6aAuoi xai voðs); she could not say to him, as 
Teiresias said to Oedipus: tuddAds róv re voóv rá T Oppar? ei— 
the identity of the Trojan and of the Egyptian Helen is clearly 
established. Teucer saw her at Troy ofay kai vo?s ópà, and not 
simply as a phantasm of a sleep-imprisoned soul, nor the im- 
agination of a drowsing brain (fipi£osoqs dpevds, Aesch. Ag. 275). 
That the relative jv can be used like otav is attested by numerous 
examples. Cp. Med. 240, drm paduota xpijserat avvevvérg.? 

Helen is sure that Teucer saw an edwdov, a pipypa (875), 
whereas Teucer is convinced that neither his eyesight nor his 
mind was defective. Compare the words of Menelaus when he 
first sees Helen (575): ob mov $povó pev ed, rò 9 Gupa pov voce. 
But the mind has an eye also and can see: etSovoa yàp ppw 
Oppacw Aawrpovera, (Aesch. Hum. 104), for the mind, sleeping, 
has a clearer vision; óeXroypádo 8€ advr’ éruna dpevi (Eum. 915) ; 
obro, ppév dy KAéWeev Sppatopévynr, will not cheat my clear-eyed 


3 Medea means “ one cannot tell beforehand what manner of man one 
will get.” So the chorus says in El. 1100 76x" yuvarkwy és "yáuovs (“ it’s 
a chance"). Cp. Xen. Oec. 7. ll ri» &» kowwerór BéXrioroy olkov re kal 
réxvwy Aáfower, Dem. 1. 14 xpHrat kal ovt, Nicostratus (Stob. Mein. III, 
. p. 30) rotar 54 Tires rots rpómois al 'yvvaikes ávadarágovrat . . . karapay- 
revoyvTar Tepl r&v yuvatkwy wéppwHey ómcial rives Ecovra, Euripides is not 
representing Medea as thinking about the management of a husband, 
as many editors interpret. : 
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mind (Cho. 856), and Hur. Fr. inc. 6. 4, oix éfOadpds Tò rara 
Kpivoy oT, GAAG vobs. 
Verse 125. l 

Many attempts have been made to restore this verse. I think 
that the corruption is in eiras, and is due to haplography. If 
the poet wrote róð éretzas, this could (in centuries of trans- 
mission) easily become róð’ eras.. The verb èrereiv means 
postea dicere, dictum addere. Cp. Hdt. 1. 123 &8dvra roy Aayóv 
érevrely Todde, Thuc. 1. 67 èreirov rodde, Plut. Cvm. 4 ratra yap 
ori Tots brò ToU ryo ßBpórtov yeypaupérois éxeretv. In Plut. Mor. 
70 E the verb is used absolutely; also in 208 C (émeuróvros 9€, 
cum advecisset). So.Syl. 14, and often. 

The relative ois now becomes the dative after èri in composi- 
tion, not the indirect object, and xaxéy (which was supposed to 
be the direct object) must be changed to xaxois to agree with ois. 


Verse 154. 


The MSS. read xvoly semoifos. This seems very inept, and 
scholars have changed the participle to yeynfws. I am inclined 
to think that ITEHOIGOC was originally three words PEIIOIGQC, 
that is, y! émoi? ws, ‘that he might follow the dogs in the chase.’ 
The optative is due to the fact that dreor: is equivalent to dure 
Tà BacíAea. Cf. Xen. Cyn. 6. 19 éxecbe, à kóves (i. e. the hare). 
The dogs followed the game and the hunter followed the dogs, 
or accompanied them, for éreofa: means ‘to go along with, as 
is attested by 5. 28 (of ddéBor ray kvvav, órav Oubkovrat, érópevot 
peta voíroy), and by the numerous examples of émeoÓav o jv. 


Verse 292. 


The MSS. read viv 8, ovre rovr’ čer obre u) o5 more. The 
verb co05 may be corrupt, for Helen had just said that her 
husband is dead, and she would hardly say in the next breath 
“he wil never be saved." The emendations are all unsatis- 
factory. I suggest yvocÓ5. The tokens which were known to 
Menelaus and Helen alone (£óufgoAa) can never be used now to 
establish her identity, since the only person who, through these 
tokens, can recognize that she is indeed the Helen of Sparta, is 
dead. If yvecÓ5 is right, it is merely a resumption of ávayyocÓeciyev 
in 290. | 
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Possibly, however, Helen means simply “he is dead, dead, 
dead, and I shall never see him again.” If so, the text is sound. 


Verse 277 
dykvpa 89 pov Tas réxas Óyei uóvg 

That the verse is corrupt is indicated by the asyndeton, by the 
improper use of ras róyas, which usually means misfortune (cp. 
Androm. 973, Or. 80, 360, El. 602, 996, H. F. 1141, 1314, 1396, 
Aesch. Prom. 106, 182, 302, etc.) instead of good fortune (óxv), 
and by the verb óxye, bears. The function of an anchor is 
to hold, not to carry. Hence, I suggest óyp! zv póvg. The scribe 
must have pronounced and written OXHMONH. He thus de- 
prived the clause of its verb, which was now sought in OXH— 
the only letters left—and wrote éyei, despite the fact that the 
context requires a past tense, which some editors secure by 
changing 6 OXEL to à WXEL 

The subjee2 of the verb is not dyxupa itself, but the velative 
of which this noun is the antecedent (& 5). The singular ris 
rÜyys was naturally changed to ras ríxas (since the genitive had 
no regimen) when jv disappeared and was supplanted by óxei, 
whieh required an object. 

Verse 279 has also been suspected. Hermann reads erep 
réÜvgkev otros, Badham åg’ of «ré. But the repetition of otros 
is preciaely what we should expect. What Helen intended to say 
was airy (— dyxvpa), but she is so overcome with emotion that 
she inadvertently substitutes oóros. Hence the anacoluthon— 
metaphorical rather than syntactical. The intervening verses— 
in one of which occurs wéow—have removed the verb so far from 
its subject that the metaphor is abandoned, is not carried over, 
and dykvpa is replaced by adéow, which ts the anchor:- otros 
téOyynxey, ovTos oùkér čeri ðn instead of airy dwoíyerai. That this 
is the true explanation seems to be indicated also by Hec. 80 f. 
0s uóvos &ykvp" čr éuov, on Which the scholiast says: dad petradhopas 
Tov vavriÀAAogévoy, oi tas dAdas pilavres dykópas . . . èm rh 
redevtala tas éAridas Exovow. So Medea’s last hope is placed in 
the “ hawser”: apupriryy káAov. | otros yap ávijp «ré (770).° C 
Anth. P. 12. 159 éy cot rapa Blov rpupvne’ àvirra, Eur. Her. 478, 
Aesch. Suppl. 765 où ópuos ob0i weicpdrwv owrypia, Cho. 131 
piov T "Opésrqv meio dvapoy êv 8óno:s (the “cable, which 
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Electra calls Orestes, just as Helen calls Menelaus the ‘anchor’). 
Hesychius defines óyua by éyua, and dypdle by ovvéxet, karéyet 
(holds, fastens). Cp. schol. Aesch. Prom. 618 éyyn (where 
Pauw reads éypa), N 189 eypara wérpgs, and óxavov, holder. 
For éypzdfew see Aesch. Prom. 5, 618, Eur. Ei. 817, Cycl. 484 
(grip fast), Or. 265. 
. Verse 297. 


So long as eG! lacks a qualifying epithet the “body” re- 
ferred to can be only that of the king; and Helen is not thinking 
of cannibalism. In darkest Africa a copa would be characterized 
as 460 rather than suxpór. But here the royal Helen has in mind 
other food—the Bécxnyo on the richly spread table of the palace, 
of which she has just spoken. The dislodged word which modi- 
fied cóy! was, I think, jo6év, which was mistaken for éorív, 
because the subject preceded and the predicate adjective followed. 
Helen had been sitting at a bountiful table for ten years (pòs 
vÀovaíay tpdmelav Lovo’), unlike Philoctetes, ôs pye olyoxyórov 
moiparos ToU O«ére xpóvo (Soph. Phil. 715), and she was able 
to say: 6pas ròv ebrpázeQov as ovs Bios (Eur. Fr. 1052), for as 
Prodicus defines 7deoGa:, it is éoÓ(ovrá Ti 1j dAXo 100 ráoyovra aùr 
TG copate (Plato, Prot. 337 C), but to Helen, under the cir- 
cumstances, it was aixpdy, that is, Avrpóv. So Electra is satisfied 
with mere pod), support of life, a rpámeća sufficient to keep body 
and soul together, a Béexnya rovrov Gore py Avreiv pe (Soph. El. 
8631.). Cp. Plato, Rep. 328 D ai xara rò copa Porai, Arist. 
Eth. N. 1. 8. 4. ai cwparixai. Wovai Xen. An. 1. 9. 26 x5vas . 
rovrors 7/005, Hur. Fr. 212 $asAg Stairy . . . joby, Cycl. 446 obeis 
mora, Fr. 284, 541, I. T. 388 wadds holva Bopa. 

The construction rò cap’ jobev is one which Euripides, as well 
as Thucydides, affects: it is simply the articular infinitive with 
reserved rights (one in which a special application lurks), is 
equivalent to 70 /8eo0a. rò cópa, mácyav $80 Te abrQ TG cópaT. 
Cp. Hipp. 248 rò 8$ pawdpevov (both general and particular), 
Thuc. I. 36 rò 8c0:ós, I. 142 rò Üapoouv, tò wy pederov (both ab- 
stract and concrete), Hec. 299 r Gupoupéevw, Or. 210 9 vapepévo. 

If Matthiae had conjectured 7Sec0u instead of cofecGar, he 
would have come much nearer the poets meaning. Orelli’s rép’ 
gives half the sense, Ribbeck’s Bpop’ the other half; but these 
emendations are too easy; and they do not account for the cor- 
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ruption... Stadtmueller’s rpvóáv hits the mark, so far as what 
Helen means is concerned. The other conjectures (ôw, dis, 
cóv, Env, 768’ abr’, káfiop/,) do not meet the requirements of the 
context, and most of them involve too great an alteration of the 
reading of the MSS. Wecklein has accepted mAoctv, which, to 
my mind, is impossible. 

An interesting parallel to our passage is found in Sophocles, 
Electra 363 £., of which there are about thirty different inter- 
pretations ind almost as many conjectures. 'The poet means, I 
think, simply “for thee the superabundant table of the rich; 
for me enough to keep me alive." Electra has in mind only 
physical comfort: this is shown by the three substantives rpaefa 
and Bdéoxnpa (at the two ends) and Bios (living) in the middle. 
The infinitive clause signifies “not to cause me discomfort.” 
Though Avry connotes also mental, or moral, distress, its normal 
meaning is ‘physical pain.) The phrase rot . . . àvrey is a 
limiting genitive equivalent to a temporary compound adjective 
(rosobrov ócre py Xwrév, enough to live on without having to 
endure the pangs of kunger). Op. Xen. Mem. 3. 10. 15 (ô 0ópa£ 
Avnet), Aesch. Ag. 791 rypa Aómys, Bur. Alc. 1100 Adan 85x05- 
copat, Electra’s desire is not to fast (a Greek was too sensible 
for that), but to hava just enough to eat so that she would not 
be obliged to tmoóépew Aóvas. Op. Ion, 632 ely 9 enol Lav pérpia py 
Aurroupevo. 

When Electra says to her sister: ool 8 xAovcia | rpáreća xeicbw 
Kai meptppetro Bios, She is expressing the same thought as Helen 
utters with reference to herself when she says mpòs «Aovoiay 
tpdrelav tovo? (295); but the ‘rich table, which is calculated 
to give her pleasure, only gives her pain: it is not something 
705, but mxpdv, Xvirgpóv. Cp. Hl. 987 mxpoy 98 ol 40V. 

C. R. Shackle, in tae article quoted above, would change cõp 
to ody and écriv to eivai: “Living with a hateful man one hates 
. makes security itself hateful. Murray remarks: “Tò oop’? 
sanum videtur." 

i Verse 302 

In 293 Helen asks ri dar’ ér £0; She makes up her mind to 
die (Üavety Kp&TwOTOV, 398). The next question l8 més bdvouy’ ay 
otv kaàðs; She rejects hanging (doynpmoves p£v dyydvar) ; it is 
Svowperés, and so considered even by slaves; and finally she 
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‘decides upon self-slaughter by the sword (cp. 142)—odayat 9 
£xovow ebyevés te ka xaAdy—there must be nothing base and 
ugly about her death. Then follows a verse which no scholar 
has succeeded 1n interpreting: 


opixpoy 8’ ó kupòs d pr^ déraddd£at tov: 


Before considering my emendation of the meaningless apr’ it 
will be well to quote the three succeeding verses, since they con- 
tain the reason for the statement made by the beautiful Helen 
in 302: l 

és yap rorotroy 7AGoper BáÜos kakôv' 
ai pey yàp dAAa, dia TÒ KkáAAos eùrvyeîs 
yvvaikes, pâs Ò aùTò ToUT ümóAecer. 

Hermann changed ap?’ to odpx’, evidently because Helen says 
later (354 ff.) &doxkróvov Siwypa . . . weAdow Oia capkós djuAAay. 
But this is altogether different from odpr &maAAdéoa Biov, to say 
nothing of the palaeographical difficulty, or even of the improba- 
bility of the poet’s making use of such an expression. Dindorf 
follows Boissonade in reading «dpr', which leaves déwaAAdfa: with- 
out an object, whereas the active of this verb is regularly transi- 
tive in the tragic poets. C. Keil (who also proposed dp6p? *) 
changed apr’ to kpã?, which was adopted by Nauck. But this 
is very prosaic, not to say grotesque. One can say orépeota 
&parós (Aesch. Pers. 871) but not xpar’ dwadAdéa: Biov. Helen 
is not thinking of removing her head. In fact, this is just what 
she does not lose (in any sense) at.the supreme moment; and 
in this Euripides gives a truly feminine touch: at the xatpds of 
death Helen retains something of “das ewig Weibliche ”—a 
sense of her charms does not abandon her. She is not the 
philosophical Cato, who in contemplative mood says 


My death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me: 
This in a moment brings me to an end. 


t This emendation, at first sight, seems plausible. Cp. Verg. Aen. 4. 
385* cum frigida more anima seduxerit artus, 695 quae luctantem animam 
nexosque resolveret artus, 703 teque isto corpore solvo. But the 
Vergilian expression does not connote the same idea as &p6p' dwadddéat 
Blov. 
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She is not even a frenzied Dido exclaiming: sic iuvat ire sub 
umbras. Nor is she & Hamlet reasoning about the shuffling off 
this mortal coil. Being a woman, she is thinking of her 
appearance.” Ajax, as he is about to fall upon his sword, he- 
comes more human; but his mind has been dwelling on hir 
prowess, as the mightiest warrior that ever stood before the walls 
of Troy. A Napoleon, a Cesar, or an Alexander, would have 
thought of his past glory, of his conquests. Helen’s glory is her 
beauty, her loveliness, the Sap’ épavà . . . xpvoéqgs “Adpodirys 
(T 64), her conquests the hearts of heroes. Hence I should 
emend the passage thus: 
cpikpóv 9 ô Kxatpos épár! dmaAAdfak Bíov: 

The mistake was a Sprachfehler, which was all the more natural 
as the two syllables formed the last two morae of a tribrach. 
An actor reciting the rapid Greek would be likely tc voice the 
p (rt), and if a scribe were writing the words from dictation, or 
saying them to himself as he wrote, he would slide over a vowel, 
(as naturally as a Frenchman) and write dp7’, or gor’. Compare 
especially the elision of e in the middle of a word in French: 
rest(e)rai, red(e) vient, s'appellerait (sapelre). Sometimes even 
two e's are suppressed (bequ(e)t(e)ra), d(e) s(e) taire). In 
careless speech ‘les hommes’ becomes even Izom; ‘das autres,’ 
dzotr; ‘de temps en temps,’ ídzüià; * c'est-à-dire, stadir; and 
* déjà venu, dja vny. Cp. the Sanskrit r and its Greek equiva- 
lents, the Ionic form of the third plural (-aro, for nto), the Greek 
épdety and pélew), the Aeolic (or Cyprian, according to Hesy- 
chius) éporw (El. 625)== éopry. 

As for Helen, ella aveva tutto per essere felice a questo mondo, 
“al tempo de’ dolci sospiri” and all through her life; but now, 
so full of misery that she questions whether it is not better not 
to be. In this * maggior dolore ” she recalls the * tempo felice.” 
But even so she cannot forget the 8p’ pará with which the 
golden Aphrodite had endowed her. 


Si dolce, si gradita 
Quand’ à, com’ or, la vita? 
5 The best commentary on the passage is Electra’s exclamation, on 


Helen’s arrival from Troy (Or. 126-29): & dicots . . . efdere map dxpas 
ws dvéÜpwev rplyas | ogsovra Kdddos: ore Ò h máar yuri. 


^ 
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The neuter plural épard is used to include all lovely things, but 
in this general term a special application lurks: it is not simply 
poXrai parai (El. 718), épardv Aéxos (Her. 915), or other things 
that, make life. worth living, but also and particularly Helen’s 
lovely self. Cp. Aesch. Sept. 864 iparóv èk faÜvkóXmrov orybéov, 
Hum. 958 veavióov ^ érgpárov. 

Liddell and Scott cite this passage to illustrate the intransitive 
use of daadAdrrev, but “to depar; this life” would be dwadddr- 
teoa Bíov. Cp. 102, Hipp. 356, Plato, Rep. 496 E. So with 
Biov understood, Heracl. 1000, Thuc. 2. 42, Pl. Phaedo 81 C. 
The active regularly takes an object, not only in Euripides, but 
also in Sophocles and Aeschylus. In fact, Helen had just said 
Kai W dwadAdbey kakv (278). Cp. Or. 1522, Ph. 1077, Med. 
333, Hipp. 774, 1885, Suppl. 397, I. A. 328, I. T. 994, Tr. 
1150. Also Hipp. 356 yuxğs daraddaybeioa, Lon. 847 åraħàdén Blov. 

But what is the meaning of ejukpóv òè kapós? Helen is cer- 
tainly not thinking that her case is that of Hippolytus whose 
life is hanging by a thread, éri opuxpas forms (1163) ; nor is she 
thinking of a mortal blow, és xcipoy tumeioa; rather of the 
. precision of the line of demarcetion between lite and death, 
ó xaipds caġhs (Hipp. 386)—a puff and the candle is out, a 
moment and all is over, all the brightness and loveliness of life 
vanished forever—rà 8 éuà Sapa Kéómwpibos (864), i. e. épard. 
And yet again, in this responsive song which follows the passage 
under discussion, we find that Eelen's mind reverts to her 
beauty: koXAXoocóvqs čverev * rò 8 èuòy 8épas | GAcoc Tlépyapa 
Aapdavias. 


Verses 825-826. 


TÀÀqg89 dpácat 
éxovg' èy oixots roloðe Ti Brétas mwpóco; 

Shackle (loc. cit.) suggests 4 “xove (‘She that can tell the 
truth’). But the difficulty lies Ceeper. This is not a case for 
the amputation of an initial vowel but for the cure of the final 
syllables of the first and last words of the verse. Corruption, as 
often, attacked the extremities: £yovo was mistaken for the 
feminine singular (with the subject of BAéres), whereas in fact 
it is the dative plural agreeing with otko. The confusion was 
increased by the hyperbaton, as a result of which mpós merged 
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with od to form rpécw.* If the normal order (ri où xpooBdéres ;) 

had been preserved, che dative plural of the participle (dxovow) 

would not have been misread é£xovo? èv. The position of the 
dative oxo (following hard upon the participle) also con- 
tributed to the detachment of the noun from the preposition by 
which it was really governed (wpés) and thus transformed the 
. dative masculine plural into a nominative feminine singular, 
and the termination «y into a preposition. (The loose, floating 
vpós can be more readily detached from its verb than any other 
preposition—zpooPrcmes, or BAémes mpós. Op. H. F. 1059 apis 
ots Báwo = ois vpoo[áAo). ) . 

The meaning is, I take it, ‘why not cast thy eyes palace- 
ward?’ It is not ‘she that can tell the truth,’ but ‘ this house.’ 
Cp. 831 ff. Bare 8 es Sédpous, | dyOvas évròs Sépwy| ås ribyobe 
TOUS émous. : 
Verse 889. 

In the participle zacfeis commentators have seen Pelops 
‘sawn’ (apwées), ‘boiled’ (aed6eis), ‘sacrificed’ (rubeis), 
called? (to the gods, xAnfeis), ‘crowned’ (oredOeis), and 
‘feasted’ (uobis). I do not know in what other possible way 
the youth might be served, but I suggest merely rais ds. The 
post-position of és is frequent in the tragedians, probably more 
frequent than our MSS. indicate. Cp. Hec. 1173 603p as, H. F. 
632 vavs ds, 1094 (rws), 692 kókvos ds, 869, 974, 1401 zai? drs, 
Ph. 628, 1004, 1377, 1880, Or. 45, I. T. 284, 297. Should not 
pydapas in Soph. O. C. 278 be pdtv ds? In 388 eéos (Her- 
mann’s conjecture) should probably be read for the MS. és Geots. 


Verse 446. 

The text' is sound. The “ yeioa” is that of Menelaus. The 
ypats pushes it away as it is held to her in entreaty and bids 
him begone (dweA0'». Odysseus puts his hand under his cloak 
so that Polyxena cannot grasp it (Hec. 342). Cp. Hipp. 325 
fiátg xapds eapropérn; also 333, 335. The old Attic word eie 
is explained by the following px3’. be Bic. Cp. the trdfecis to 
Dem. 30, K 347, Hdt. 3. 45; 1. 80; 1. 176; 3. 148; 9. 31; 
Thuc. 7. 81. 


° Indeed, some verse ending in wpécw (I. A. 010, H. F. 557, 751) might 
have been lingerirg in the scribe’s mind. 
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Verse £48. 


The adverb mps was probably originally mpoto (w). 


Verses 57 7-78. 


There are over thirty conjectures. Liddell and Scott’s defini- 
tion of drocrepet is impossible. The truth seems to be that 
oddiopa—a favorite Euripidear word—is hidden in ee$és w 
and that rò 8¢ was originally roée. No pyyavnua coQwróv should 
deceive Menelaus, the man whe knows her best of all. In the 
next verse read tis o5 Sei o^. cori «oU codwrepos ; 


Verse 579. 
ráð els kpiow aor và-0 EOny’ “Hpa kakàv; 

Kirchhoff reads ri 8 . . . kará, Hermann vá 9' eis xpiow rti, 
Musgrave, Seidler, and W. Dindorf ravi pī “Hpa kakóv. I 
suggest ti 8’ és kplow oor; TO € Onyx’ “Hpa kaxóv; ‘ What have 
you to do with it? Why did Hera harm you?’ Helen answers: 
Kurpw os àjéAowo—. Since tke verse was thought to contain 
à single question, rë 9 was mistaken for réyd’, especially as kaxóv 
(-sv) followed. l'or a similar 2rror in which the interrogative 
was mistaken for a demonstrative, see Aesch. Cho. 224 ds vr 
'Opéergy rà O éyó ce mootwvéerw; (MSS. ráð éyó) ; for the posi- 
tion, Cho. 925 ras ToU marpòs & «Os púyw, wapets raðe; and for 
the use of és, ET. 1100 és y&uovs [tn the matter of marriage). In 
Bacch. 473 we find an interrcgative at the very end: éye & 
Gyyowy Tolo. Gsovow Tiva. 5 


Versa 866. 


There are three imperatives: 7yo?, és, 9ós. The first is merely 
introductory (to announce the entrance of Theonoe and her 
attendant to the audience); the next two are contrasted with 
each other: 6és nev... dds &. But this &é, strengthened by 
av, is placed at the beginning o? the sentence, nine words before 
dds, because a conditional clause precedes the imperative, whereas 
the corresponding pév-is moved forward to the fifth place in its 
clause. 

The e in pér was mis-written o, and the particle then merged 
with bés to form the substantive 8eouóv, a word which seemed to 
be all the more appropriate tc the unthinking scribe since he 
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saw vópoy just below. The adjective Oetoy is a factitive predicate 
with puydv, while cepvod modities aifépos. Thus interpreted the 
sentence becomes perfectly balanced, the accusatives at the ex- 
iremities of the verse and the genitives in the middle. «tov 8é 
cepvov is pèv alÜépos puydv: “ Make the fold of the august ether 
holy.” In the uév clause the priestess bids the attendant make 
ihe air 8etov, that is, kafapóv ; in the dé clause she commands the 
torch-bearer to make the ground holy xafapoío $Aoyi, if haply 
someone has defiled it by unholy tread (ávocíp roði): That 
gepvoð qualifies aifépos seems to be beyond question. Cp. I. T. 
1177 oeuvóv y! tr ai0épa, Ar. Nub. 291, 265, Thesm. 1068 Eur. 
Hipp. 746, Fr. 898. The epithets dyvós, iepós, cepvós, Sios are 
common in the poets: Aesch. Prom, 88 Sios aiffjp, 280, Fr. 44, 
Eur. Fr. 114 aifépos iepás ceuvorárov 80 ’OAdsumov, 487 iepòv alfép', 
705 iepòv dvi Aids aifépa, 448, Eur. Hel. 1016 á6ávorov aifépa, 
v 540 aifépa Siav, I 366 ai0épos èx dins. 

It is probable, at least, that the corruption is in Oecpóv. As 
Badham says, “ Quo diutius hune versum perpendo certius habeo 
vitii sedem in fecuóv esse." 

The phrase aifépos uvxóv means, “ the deep recess of the air.” 
Cp. 617 dorpov uvxojs, Lon, 1445, Or. 1087, Med. 826, El. 991, 
H. F. 400, Pind. P. 6. 12. | 

The adjective 8&ov is often applied to a man; but it may also 
be applied to a thing. Cp. Hdt. 6. 69 euafe ós Üetov ety Tò mpijypa, 
Dionys. Alex. Per. 257, Soph. Phil. 140. The noun pvyds occurs 
naturally more frequently with “Hades” and “the earth” 
than with “the air.” Cp. Fr, adesp. 281, Aesch. Prom. 481, 
Cho. 942, Eur. Suppl. 545, 926, 1206, Tro. 952, Her. 218, Ion 
1289, H. F. 401, Bacchylides 5. 16 faóbv ai0épa, 3. 85 f. Babds 
pev | ai8p ápíavros. 


Verse 936. 


Mr. Shackle and I agree that the corruption is in the last 
word, as against Hermann, Lindeu and Wecklein, who would 
emend èy «vpg.. Shackle’s conjecture kare$Aéyg (C. E. XXVI. 
163) had occurred to me many years ago, but was rejected on 
the ground that it was too easy: no scribe would have changed 
such a palpably fitting word to xareoddyn: and, even if A was 
misread as A, two letters remain unaccounted for. 
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My own conjecture (xarearát;) could have produced kareo$dy 
only through metathesis of letters (C@ATH, whence C OATH). 

I am still inclined to think that the context requires a verb 
like xafeordya:, or evan - If so, the missing vero may be con- 
cealed in the final vowel; and the real corruption would thus 
lie in kareo$ay. I suggest xara $Aóy! jv —three words instead of 
one. If this is a palmary emendation, BAOT was misread PACT, 
and from xaradacyny the kareoóáyg of our MSS. was inevitable, 
since 60’ required the third person. Or the final » may have 
dropped out (as often), and xataddoyn was altered to make 
sense, or by transposition of letters was changed to karerpáyn. 
Hence I should read 

ei pty Üavoy 00 év wupa xara $AÓy Fy. 

The verb karesġáyņ, which many scholars retain, is untenable, 
not because the act itself is improbable, but because the presence 
of Üavóy makes this verb impossible: there may be rév wypr- 
Üévrov eis c3» mvpày odayat, but not rày Oavóvrov. 

That xara pàóy jv is what Euripides wrote seems to be indi- 
cated also by the tense. The apodosis requires an imperfect in 
the protasis. Neither xarefdéyy nor any other verb in the aorist 
(and many have been suggested) satisfies tne conditions. The 
context shows that Helen is thinking of her husband's present 
position, state, or condition (êv wupa xarà ¢Adya> < èv Alyómro 
töv). The conditional clause refers to no specific locality (Troy, 
or the Peloponnesus, as commentators have imagined) but ex- 
presses, in poetic form, merely the abstract idea ‘if he were 
dead, in eoniradistinetion to the fact that he is alive. The 
antithesis of «i per xré is given in the subsequent verses 
(== reÜvqkós pév, Cov &€). 

Helen has in mind the body of her husband being consumed 
by the flame after it has been placed upon the pyre: èv 38 mvpñ 
imdry vexpov 0écay (Q 787), évéfaAXe mvp (Ww 172). Cp. Pind. N. 
9.56, A 99 «vpgs émBávr , Soph. Tr. 1254, El. 757 wupd xéavres, 
Eur. 746 émópov $ÀAoyós, Hec. 896 ós... pd dXoy(. . . kpupôirov 
xGovi, Plato, Rep. 614 B êm rj mup xeüuevos. 

That xarà $Aóy fv makes an appropriate ending of the verse so 
far as the sense is concerned seems to be indicated by I 212 ère 
xarà wip éxdn kal $AOÉ égapávOÓs, V 228 ruos wvpxai? épapaívero, 
wavoaro 8€ PACE, 33 ebópsvot ravdovro 8a PAoyds ' Haíoroio, 9 135 
PASE pro Gecfov xaronévoro, Soph. Ant. 1020 unpiuy $Aóya, N. T. 
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` Acts 7.80 èv pàoyì mupós. Cp. Androm. 848, T. A. 1602, I. T. 1331, 
Tr. 1063 weddver $Aóya, Bacch. 8, Her. 914 mupòs ded $Aoyl 
oôpa Sacbeis, El. 132, Aesch. Ag. 597, Cho. 268." 


Verse $61. 


Shackle’s conjecture woddv (for rođ) is, at first sight, tempt- 
ing. But rodei in Or. 1271 and woAdcis in Alc. 29 convey a slightly 
different idea from that which is required in Hel. 961, to say 
nothing of the palaeographical difficulty, 

The corruption is probably due to the dropping out of the 
final letter of an original waréy (Cp. 936, Ion 565, 1396), 
whence 766m (6 instead of 7). So in Aesch. Suppl. 518 x has 
been written instead of $ (mere for miro = $owóo). For the 
thought compare Aesch. Ag. 1298 pds Bepóv cirdApos maréis. 


Verse 1374. 


Hermann, assuming that a verse had dropped out before 1874, 
thought that «ára referred to ómAa. Barnes’ conjecture 
redyn for éy róyp is inadmissible. 


7 The publication of conjectures which, in the light of later criticism, 
ere seen to be mere conjectures and noz certain corrections, may seem 
to many scholars a waste of time, space, and energy. But there is one 
distinct gain. The mistake discerned in another’s theory, or in one’s 
own, may lead finally to the solution of a problem the importance of 
which is not fully recognized until it has been solved. Whether my 
attempt to find the words which xares¢aéyy dislodged has been suc- 
cessful or not, I certainly would not have attacked the problem again, 
if Shackle had not published a conjecture which, with many others, I 
had abandoned long ago. As De Amicis says in his Il Canto di un 
Lavoratore, “ La mente esercitata vede, abbraccia, seruta cento cose e 
aspetti delle cose ad un tempo; prevede e scansa con mosse agili ripe- 
iizioni d'idee già espresse e di forme usate un gran tratto innanzi; 
rivola indietro improvvisamente a grandi distanze & colmar lacune e 
a emendare errori . . . e nelle brevi soste dell’ opera presente le bale- 
nano idee d'altri lavori, d'affatto diversa natura; e mille ricordi di 
letture e memorie della ‘vita, utili all’ opera sua, le passano e ripassano 
davanti . .. e tutte le sue facol2à vibrano e s’acuiscono a vicenda e 
operano di concerto.” In the art of emending, as well as in art in 
general, nothing is small. Without theory, practice is but routine born 
of habit. It is only the narrow mind that disdains everything which 
has not an immediate application. It was by taking infinite pains and 
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By making one vertical stroke in the second word we secure 
a caesura for the verse, restore the object of the verb, allow 84(r) 
finally to perform its proper function, make xáàMora an adverb, 
and give to the whole verse its original meaning: 


^ £ 
KAMOTO 87 way pTacey TÓXY Toots. 
£ 


When way flew asunder, the first leg of v, being mistaken for 7, 
was attracted to 67, and the rest of the word naturally adhered 
to the adjoining verb, creating a compound which is ill-adapted 
to the sense and a verse that is no verse, but a series of frog- 
leaps. The simple form, used more than twice.as many times as 
ávaprá£ew by Euripides, is regularly employed when such an act 
as is here described is referred to (fides dpwécas Bacch. 628, 
Kómas àpmácavre pacydvev, Ph. 1404, El. 819 etxpéryrov Awpid?’ 
dpmácas xepoiv), whereas dvaprdfey usually denotes sudden vio- 
lence: kidnapping, snatching up into heaven, down into the 
earth, up through the ether, sacking of a city (Ph. 1079, Hel. 
751), usurpation of a throne (H. F. 1167). Cp. Hel. 1565, 
Androm. 1158 dvaprdcayres bs ráyos. The phrase räv fpraocv 
means omnia corripuit. Menelaus is accomplishing his purpose 
stealthily and craftily, not by an open display of force. That 
comes much later, when he and his comrades are out on the 
sea far from the shore and, sure of success, they put on a bold 
front and resort to arms. 


Verse 1585. 


The corruption is due, I think, to itacism. We should read 
ols évjy “ whom it was in” (the power of), “up to," “ whose 
job it was,” +. e. “One set up the mast, another placed the oar, 
and those whose business it was hoisted sail.” The position of 
els ty Hv, between xaficraro and wapaxabiero, shows a continuity 
of thought and construction and, incidentally, the improbability 
of Hermann’s explanation: “in unumque conjuncta cum his 
vela erant.” The meaning is rather ‘the men whose duty it 
was set to work 

rudentis ' 
Exeutere et ventis intendere vela secundis. 
by paying close attention to the little things in the interpretation of 
facts while experimenting that Pasteur finally succeeded in proving 
that there was no such thing as spontaneous generation. 
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Verse 1590. 


The speaker urges the cdptain to give the order and then 
turns to the man at the helm saying, ob 9? ovpé$? otak. The 
emendation Sefiday xéAcve ot occurred to me many years ago. 
Murray attributes it to Baynes, Wecklein to Faehse. 


Verse 1597. 


The text is sound. All who can find spears are to use them; 
the rest will pick up anything they can lay hands on—oars or 
broken benches. 


There is a vast amount of work to be done yet on the Greek 
texts. The old scholars would be amazed to see the huge mass 
of emendations made in the past three hundred years, but not 
so amazed as tae Greek poets themselves would be, if they could 
read what the men of aftertime have made them say. To restore 
the arms of the Aphrodite of Melos, or the head of the Victory 
of Samothrace, would be sacrilege; but as an aid to the restora- 
tion of the trazic poets we have, in additicn to the MSS. them- 
selves, the metre, the scholia—and common sense: le bon sens, 
aidé des manuscrits, ou le bon sens aidé des scolies, ou le bon 
sens cherchant d'autres secours, quand ceux-ci viennent à lui 
manquer (Weil). l 

As I glance over these emendations I observe that many of 
the errors are due to incorrect division. Such mistakes are 
difficult to avoid in a language in which the words are so closely 
knit together, in which the line of cleavage between two words 
- is frequently so hard to discern. With a couple of consonants 
and a couple of vowels, or diphthongs, several words, by per- 
mutation and combination, may be made in any language. But 
with such meager material Greek can make a score of whole 
phrases, and without rearrangement of the letters. In French 
it is possible to do something like this, but only with uttered 
vocables, not with the written characters. In a Greek MS. 
ovüeov (see on 578) may represent ovdels où, oddels ot, 008’ es 
ov, ot0 eis od, ov0 el gov (or e cod), o30 & c' ob (adhaeres- 
cent), ob Sei g’ où, of 9' €i o ob, ob 8' & cov, ob Set o oi, ob Se 

8 For example, vaines, vainc, vain, vingt, vint, vin, vins are identical 
in pronunciation. 
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cov, ob Sé o’ od, ob Set c' ob, o0 & o ob, od Seis où, où Seis oU, . 
ob Seis où, and so on. The interlacing, fusion, and mortising 
of words are effected not only by elision, aphaeresis, change of 
consonants, but also by interlocking of whole words, e. g. Hec. 
44. áóeAdriv rao’ uyy èv part, Bacch. 684 após éAárqs vier’ épeioacat 
$ófqv.? Sometimes the position of words and phrases proves a 
powerful aid in determining the sense. Hipp. 1-2 has been very 
often misinterpreted.  Busche, in his review of my article on 
the passage, says: “Man muss ihm zugestehen, dass er es 
erreicht hat, dass also die beiden Verse so zu verstehen sind wie 
er... Sie übersetzt, Von Wilamowitz, who wrote me that 
he agreed with me in my understanding of the passage, had also 
this to say: “ Durch die Wortstsllung ist alles in eins gefasst, 
denn «woAA$ ist correlat mit dvévezos und êv flporois mit ovpavod 
T éow. Das ist verschrinkt, eben um alles in eins zu fassen." 
The Romans could bind the parts of a sentence together by the 
interweaving of whole words and thus secure a solid sentence- 
structure (cuncta malis habitantur moenia Grais), but they 
lacked the faculty of welding single words together like the 
Greeks. 'In Latin each tub of a word sits on its own bottom. 
Among modern languages, French, with its delicacy, its brevity, 
due to liaison and to the suppression of vowels and consonants 
under certain conditions, is alone comparable to Greek. In 
Italian, and to a lesser degree in Spanish, with the terrific 
stretching of their mouth-filling words, such mistakes as we find 
in our Greek MSS. would be less likely to occur: fuori dt com- 
batiémenio requires more lung-power than ordkóba (hors de 
combat), and abbastanza prossizzo than assez prochain. 


? To juxtapose similar words, Gresk will even thrust a nominative in 
between a preposition and its object (xw perà yépwr . . . "ypaiav, Ph. 
1318); or use an imperative in a subordinate clause (with the same 
vivacity as a flapper who says ‘Tell you, girls, what let's do’); or 
enfold a principal clause: in a dependent clause (as pèr otk e wh MEY 
elpyarra: rdde, Or. 600). 

1? And these are not mere chanc2 contrasts. Cp. passavano fretto- 
losamente, giudicherebbero un fanfarone, improvvisamente mormoravano 
una preghiera, bisognerebbe assolutamente dimenticare, inverosimil- 
mente supplichevole, addormentandosi e risvegliandosi, minacciandola 
scherzosamente, aecarezzandogliela. English is content with sakt, but 
the Italian must stretch the word to saccheggiato. French is satisfied 
with ore dy ekute (auraient dü écouter), but an Italian extends it 
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But the very flexibility of the Hellenic tongue, with the in- 
terweaving of its delicate fibres, of its gossamer-like words, in 
which the slightest change in sound or letter iransforms the 
meaning (where in another idiom we might have merely a 
mutilated form) is the source of a greater number of errors in 
transcription than is possible in any other language. I shall 
close this rather long appendix to my emendations of the Helena 
with a single illustration. I am persuaded that the words of that 
verse in one of the best-known tragedies of Euripides, which has 
puzzled thousands of professors and has been glibly read by tens 
of thousands of students during the past three hundred years, 
expressed more to those who listened to the play in the Greek 
theater than it has to the poet's commentators—a more pungent 
reply in Apollo's mouth: 7 pay ob wals EÊ xaimep òpòs dy dyav. 


amorevolmente to avrebbero dovuto ascoltare. Even the Spaniard 
lengthens his pensées to pensamientos, his ‘hopes’ to espercnzas. Cp. 
nacimiento (simply nesüs in French), agradecimiento, amenazadores, 
afortunadamente, apresuradamente. This tensile quality of Italian and 
Spanish would alone bar them from the court of the language universal 
(in spite of the fact that thev are rich and melodious) and leave to 
French the seat oi supremacy which it has occupied for three hundred 
and fifty years. Besides, French is already spoken by all cultivated 
people south of the Rio Grande, by most of those in Europe, in the 
Near East, and in wide territories of Africa and Southeastern Asia. 
English has little to commend, much to condemn it as a universal 
language. Its lack of elearness— when its keys are not touched by 
exceptional artists—presents an obstacle practically insurmountable, not 
to speak of its propensity to bookkeeping concentration. And then the 
horrors of orthography, which intimidate foreigners and make them 
despair of ever being successful in really using it as & means of ex- 
pression, unless they happen to be fortunate enough to be transported 
into an English atmosphere and learn the language all over again by 
ear; and this is impossible save for a chosen few. No idiom ean really 
be learned for practical use, if the learner is not brought into daily 
eontact with a large body of natives so that his lips and tongue and 
ear and brain may acquire by practice the habit of working, instinc- 
tively, in unison. This is one reason out of many why Latin can never 
become the universal language it was in the Middle Ages. German is 
too ponderous, and its non-Latin roots too numerous. The twenty 
republics of America, France, Spain, Italy, and their colonies, as well 
as the whole English-speaking world, would refuse to take the ettra 
pains to learn it. Those who advocate a return to Latin, as in the 
Middle Ages, leave out of account the vast change in conditions. 
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Thanatos is told that he is a child, a weakling, for all his 
blustering brag and fearsome ferocity—he will prove a mere 
stripling in the hands of Heractes (roios yàp xré). When 
Hermes complains that he is being taunted as a witless child, 
Prometheus replies: ob yàp o? mais re at roð ávojorepos, | el 
TpocOoküs éuoU TL mevoes ba mapa; So Apollo: où yàp ob rats T€ 
Kaz, Tove  dcÜevéoTepos, el apoodoxas xparnoayv; Through failure 
to divide muse into its component parts the future of malev 
came into being, and as this was meaningless, a slight change 
was made (wvavce), and this inept word has engendered others 
of its kind, such as weioy, xAaton, simply because it had become 
& prepossession with scholars that the original verb was in the 
future. . 
J. E. HARRY. 


New YORK CiTy. 


. Esperanto is out of the question: it is wholly artificial, as Latin would 
be semi-artifieial. Even Greek would lend itself more readily to the 
expression of modern ideas. Yet the arguments for the use of Latin 
far outnumber those for Greek. I am speaking particularly of the 
clearness, brevity, and rapidity of French and Greek. It is possible to 
obtain effects in English, in Spanish, which is “the language of the 
gods,” and in Italian, greater than in French, or even in Greek; but 
for precision, clarity, rapidity, Greek .surpasses any language ever 
spoken by the lips of man. 


CREMATION AND INHUMATION IN THE AENEID. 


So much have recent studies tended to confirm Vergil’s repu- 
tation for exact antiquarian knowledge that one is curious to 
know how aeeurately his allusions to prehistoric customs tally 
with the results of the most advanced research today. For 
example, had he any conception of the distinction between the 
cremating anc inhiming peoples who were involved in the con- 
flict recorded in Aeneid VII-XII? We should expect him to 
infer from Homer that the Trcjans and Greeks practised cre- 
mation. It is impossible to believe that he was entirely igno- 
rant of the splendid old Etruscan tombs that lay so near to 
Rome and he probably had observed that the Etruscans of his 
own day buried their dead; but as regards the followers of 
Turnus, the poet might easily have been mistaken, since crema- 
tion was the custom of his day throughout central Italy and 
probably only the chance discovery of old tombs could have 
suggested to the learned that in the primitive times the area 
of cremation vas limited to the central part of Latium,! whereas 
the Rutuli of Turnus! Ardea ? and the Volscians? of the Pontine 
region practised inhumation. In any case, we know enough 
of Vergil’s method to be quite sure that he would not omit a 
careful search for ell that raight help him to present in correct 
setting the early peoples who occupied 30 large a place in his 
epic. 

In the eleventh book of the poem (vss. 184-212) occurs a 
comparatively long and detailed description of the ways in 
which Trojans and Latins disposed of the bodies of their dead 
after the great batfle of Bk. X. In this passage Vergil seems 
to have more than an inkling of the existence of cremating 
and of inhummg peoples among the combatants, a fact which 
did not escape the notice of Servius, who in his comment on 
vs. 186 says: More TuLERE PATRUM quia apud varias gentes 


* F. von Duhn. Italische Grüberkunde, pp. 391-436. 

? F. von Duhn, op. cit, pp. 413, 519-21. 

* F. von Duhn, op. cit, pp. 410-12; 5211f. However, the excavations 
now in progress at Anzio are said io have revealed already at least 
three cremation-grave3, whose contents are similar to those of the 
cemeteries of the Alban Hills, 
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diversa fuerunt genera sepulturae, inde est quod alii obruuntur, 
ali exuruntur, alii proprias remittuntur ad patrias; alii per 
diem, ut nune isti, alii per noctem, ut supra Pallas. et perite 
has varietates Vergilius posuit. 

In the first part of the passage the poet's distinctions are 
nob so clearly drawn as Servius’ note leads one to expect; for 
not only Aeneas, but also his ally, Tarchon, an inhuming Htrus- 
can, erects pyrae on the shore, and though Vergil adds (XI, 
185-6) 

. hue eorpora quisque suorum 
more tulere patrum, 


the description which immediately follows (186-202) contains 
no mention of any other method of treating the bodies than 
that of burning. However, when we reach the lines (203-12) 
which deseribe the proceedings on the Latin side, we do find 
that variety of treatment of which Servius spoke on vs. 186: 


Nee minus et miseri diversa in parte Latini 
innumeras struxere pyras, et corpora partim 

multa virum terrae infodiunt, avectaque partim 
finitimos tollunt in agros urbique remittunt; 

cetera confusaeque ingentem caedis acervum 

nec numero nec honore cremant; tune undique vasti 
certatim crebris conlucent ignibus agri. 

tertia lux gelidam caelo dimoverat umbram: 


*It may be argued that the Trojans and Arcadians formed the im- 
portant part of Aeneas’ forces and that they both practised cremation; 
but the Etruscan contingent was numerically strong and Aeneas would 
naturally respect their burial-rites. Possibly the Etruscan practice 
was confused in Vergils mind by a knowledge of chance discoveries 
of Villanovan urns in Etruria and even by a knowledge of the fact 
that in so typical an Etruscan tomb as the Régolini-Galassi tomb at 
Caere there was found in a niche on one side an olla containing ere- 
mated remains. These were, apparently, the ashes of an Italic depend- 
ent of the Etruscan master for whom this great chamber-tomb was 
built (see von Duhn, op. cit., pp. 341-2; Randall-Mae Iver, Villanovans 
and Harly Etruscans, pp. 199-200). There would seem to have been 
a survival of Villanovan cremation for a brief period after the coming 
of the Etruseans. Moreover, though inhumation is the prevailing rite 
in Etruria, Chiusi is a striking exception to this rule and it is worthy 
of note that the catalogue of Aeneas’ Etruscan allies begins with the 
band of one thousand iuvenes from Clusium and Cosae (Aen. X, 167-8), 
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maerentes altum cinerem et confusa ruebant 
ossa focis tepidoque onerabant aggere terrae. 


Neither the catalogue of the Latin forces nor that of die Tro- 
jans is complete: but we do know that, besides his own country- 
men, Aeneas had some Arcadian horsemen (VIII, 518-9; X, 
236-9) and thirty shiploads of Etruscans with an admixture of 
Ligurians (X, 165-213), while tae troops of Turnus came from 
many different localities and, so far as enumerated (VII, 646- 
817), would seem to have heen roainly inhuming peoples. The 
striking point in this déscription is that cremation is used on 
the Latin side only for the great, confused heap of unknown 
dead, that many bodies are buried on the spot and that others 
are sent away to neighboring localities, including the city of 
Latinus. It seems reasonable that even inhuming peoples, when 
at war away from home, may have preferred to burn some of 
their dead rather than inter them, in hostile soil, When the 
Latin oratores came to Aeneas, begging for the bodies of their 
fallen warriors, they asked (XI, 102-3) 


corpora, per campos ferro quée fusa iacebant, 
redderet ac tumulo sineret succedere terrae: 


but the courteous and sympathetic reply of Aeneas closes with 
the words (XI, 119): 


nunc ite et miseris supponite civibus ignem. 


The expression tumulo succedere terrae does not preclude burn- 
ing the dead and putting the ashes in the tumulus but the 
choice of the word corpora as its subject lends color to the belief 
that the oratores had inhumation in view. Moreover, the gra- 
cious tone of Aeneas’ reply makes it probable that his command 
to burn the Latins was not a refusal to allow them to employ 
their particular rites but was merely an unconscious reflection 
of his own familiar practice; for, as we have seen above, the 
Latins in this case actually used cremation only for the great 
heap of unknown dead. 

Furthermore, when Etruscan Mezentius found himself at the 


* Cf. Plin. N. H. VII, 54: Ipsum cremare apud Romanos non fuit 
veteris instituti. terra condedantur. at postquam longinquis bellis 
obrutos erui eognovere, tune institutim; Seymour, Life in the Homeric 
Age, p. 479. 
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mercy of Aeneas in the fight, he begged for burial in the follow- 
ing words (X, 908-6) : 

unum hoc per si qua est victis venia hostibus oro: 

corpus humo patiare tegi. scio acerba meorum 


circumstare odia: hune, oro, defende furorem 
et me consortem nati concede sepulcro. 


Again the use of corpus as subject of humo tegi lends proba- 
bility to the view thai inhumation was in the mind of Mezen- 
tius. The request that he be allowed to share tne sepulcrum 
of his son may seem to conflict with this interpretation, for the 
poet has already referred to the treatment of the body of young 
Lausus when he made Aeneas say (X, 827-8) to the dying boy: 


arma, quibus laetatus, habe tua: teque parentum 
manibus et cineri, si qua est ea cura, remitto. 


However, the phrase varentum manibus et ceri need not im- 
ply literal cremation: it may well be merely a conventional 
expression for “the shades of your fathers,” € or, again, an 
unconscious reflection of the speaker’s own practice. 

As we saw in Aen. XI, 184-202 the Trojan practice in war 
appears to have been cremation. The only reasons to-doubt this 
are found in two passages at the beginning of Bk. XI: 1) vss. 
2-3, where the poet describes the anxiety of Aeneas to dispose 
of the bodies of his socw: 


eneas, m soci e sh di 
Aeneas, quamquam et sociis dare tempus humandis 
praecipitant curae turbataque funere mens est, 


2) vss. 22-3, where Aeneas himself is made to say: 


interea socios inhumataque corpora terrae 
mandemus, qui solus honos Acheronte sub imo est. 


In the first of these passages, where the poet himself is speak- 
ing, he probably follows what Cicero declares 7” to be contempo- 


e Although the body of the murdered Sychaeus seems not to have 
been burned (Aen. I, 353), Dido says (IV, 552): non servata fides 
cineri promissa Sychaei! and Anna has Sychaeus in mind when she 
asks (IV, 34): id cinerem aut manes credis curare sepultos? See, 
also: Thesaurus Linguae Latinae s. v. cinis, II hominum crematorum 
reliquiae vel defunctorum manes. 

* Et quod nune communiter in omnibus sepultis venit usu, wt humati 
dicantur, id erat proprium tum in iis, quos humus iniecta contexerat, 
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rary usage, employing humare to designate any kind of burial; 
the choice of such a general term would be particularly happy 
because the socii of Aeneas include both cremating and inhum- 
ing peoples. Moreover, in the two other passages of the Aeneid? 
where humare occurs the bodies in question are burned. As 
for corpora mandare terrae * (XI, 22-3), its juxta-position with 
inhumata seems to reduce it to an equivalent of humare. 

There are recorded in the Aeneid some deaths that do not 
occur in battle: on the Trojan side, those of Polydorus, Anchi- 
ses, Misenus, Palinurus and Caieta; on the Latin side, that of 
Tarquitus. The lines (X, 556-7) devoted to Tarquitus imply 
inhumation: 


istic nune, metuende, iace. non te optima mater 
condet humi patrioque onerabit membra sepulcro. 


There is, also, in the eleventh book a reference to the tomb of 
an old Laurentine king, Dercennus, a mound of earth which is 
called bustum (850) and, presently (853), tumulus. With 


eumque morem ius pontificale eonfirmat; nam priusquam in os iniecta 
gleba est, locus ille ubi crematum est corpus, nihil habet religionis: 
iniecta gleba f tum et illis humatus est, et gleba vocatur, ac tum denique 
multa religiosa iura complectitur . . . Cic. de Leg. II, 57. In his note 
on Aen, XI, 201 Servius uses humare of a person who has been cre- 
mated. However, Pliny (N. H. VII, 54) after explaining how the 
Romans came to substitute cremation for inhumation adds: sepultus 
vero intellegitur quoquo modo conditus, humatus vero humo contectus. 
?1) VI, 161, where the Sibyl is represented as using kumare of a 
body which proves to be that of Misenus and which is ultimately cre- 
mated (cf. vss. 149-52; 176-82; 712-35); 2) X, 493, where Turnus 
grants the solamen humandi in the case of Pallas, whose body is after- 
wards sent home to be burned (X, 520; XI, 82). However, Turnus, 
as an inhuming Rutulian, may be using kwmandi literally and thus 
reflecting his own point of view, as Aeneas seems to have done regarding 
cremation in X, 827-8 and XI, 119. 
° A similar expression, mandare humo solita, is used (IX, 213-5) by. 

Nisus, when he begs young Euryalus not to run the risk of death: 

sit qui me raptum pugna pretiove redemptum 

mandet humo salita aut si qua id Fortuna vetabit, 

absenti ferat inferias decoretque sepulcro. 
Neither here nor in the mother's lament (IX, 485-92) cóncerning the 
dishonored body of Euryalus is there any mention of burning but the 
omission is not necessarily significant. 
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bustum one normally associates burning ™ but the uu is also 
used in a wider sense for sepulcrum." Vergil has employed 
bustum in only two other passages: 1) XI, 201, where it is 
unmistakably associated with berning, being used of a dying 
funeral-pyre; 2) XII, 863, where the small bird at night sits 
in bustis aut culmunbus deserts. 

As for the Trojans whose deaths did not occur in battle, the 
case of Polydorus (ITI, 22-68) is not significant for us because 
he was murdered in a foreign land. The body of Anchises 
would seem to have beer. burned and the ashes put in a tumulus 
(V, 31, 47-8, 55-7, 80-1; IV, 42°). We have a full description 
of the burning of the body of Misenus and of the treatment of 
the ashes (VI, 177-82; 212-35). "The body of Palinurus was 
lost (VI, 378-81). The brief account of Caieta (VII, 1-7) 
yields no certain evidence but it -hould be noted that ossa (VII, 
3) may mean “ashes” (cf. VI, 228 and many inscriptions on 
cinerary urns). 

The evidence, then, indicates ine: in spite of metrical exi- 
gencies, Vergil was remarkably consistent in recognizing differ- 
ences in primitive burial-customs; that he thought of Trojans 
and Arcadians as practising cremation but that he regarded the 
south Etruscans and the great bulk of the Latin allies as inhum- 
ing peoples. His view of the Trcjan and Arcadian practice was, 
doubtless, influenced by Homer, for it does not seem probable 
that Vergil had stumbled on ang evidence of cremation-graves 
in the Forum and associated trem with Evander’s settlement 
on the Palatine; at any rate, it is plain that Cicero !^ regards 
inhumation as the earliest practice at Rome. To what extent — 
Vergil’s contemporaries shared. his belief in the differing 
funeral-rites of early Latium could only he determined: by a 
careful examination of the litera-ure of the Augustan Age; but, 
if one may cite a single case, tiere is not in Bk. I of Livy’s 
. history any evidence of that thouzhtful discrimination of burial- 
customs which is unmistakable in the Aeneid. 


CATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Vassar COLLEGE. 


1° Of, Paul. Fest., p. 32 and Servius ad Aen. XI, 201. 
M Cf. Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, a. v. bustum. 
12 De Leg. TT, 56-8. 
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GOTHIC BARUSNJAN. 


The vetb barusnjan is found in but one passage of the Gothic 
Bible, viz. 1 Timothy 5, 4, where it serves to render the Greek 
infinitiv ejeeBev. Several words in this passage having been 
interpreted in various ways, I will first quote the original Greek 
. text together with that of the Gothic translation, adding also for 
the sake of convenience that of the English (revised) version. 

Bi 8é ris po Tékva 1) ékyova exer, pavOavérwoav mpGrov rv (tov 
oikov eboefelv kal àpowJàs ázoOibóvar rois zrpoyóvois. 

IP jabai lvo widuwono barna aippau barne barna habai, 
galasjaina sik* faurpis swesana gare barusnjan jah andalauni 
usgiban fadremam. 


* But if any widow hath children or grandchildren, let them learn 
first to show piety towards their own family, and to requite their 
parents." 


It will be noticed that the English version agrees with Ulfilas | 
(and with De Wette’s translation) in taking the words rékvo jj 
&xyova. to be the subject of pavÜavéresay, whereas most of the 
ancient commentators preferred to regard yjpa: as the subject. 
The latter interpretation survives to this day in the wording of 
the Latin Vulgate: Si qua autem vidua filios aut nepotes habet: 
discat primum domum suam regere, which is responsible for 
Luther's translation ?: So aber eine Widwe kinder oder Neffen | 
hat, solche las zuuor lernen ire eigene Heuser góttlich regieren. 

In commenting on these different interpretations E. Bern- 
hardt (Vulfila oder die Gctische Bibel. Halle 1875, p. 567) 
` says concerning the verb barusnjan: * Das gotische Wort hängt 
mit berusjos schwerlich zusammen. . .. Uber die Bedeutung 
lässt sich nichts bestimmtes sagen." Taking into account, how- 
ever, that Ulfilas’ translation is based on the Greek text, we may 
expect the meaning of the Gothic verb to be identical with or at 
least similar to that of Greek ebeefeiv, i. e (c. ace.) ‘to rev- 
erence? 


1 stk omitted in Ms. B. 
2I am quoting literally from the critical edition by Bindseil ‘and 
Niemeyer, Part VII, Halle 1855, p. 164. 
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Yet we cannot feel quite certain as to the exact meaning of 
the Gothic word unless we be able to find its etymon and to 
trace its origin. It is at this point that we experience the 
greatest difficulty.  barusnjan ehren, ein Wort dunkelen Ur- 
sprunges was the verdict in 1896 of Uhlenbeck in his Etym. 
Dictionary of the Gothic Language, and “ barusnjan, eùoeßeiv, 
fromm verehren. . . . Ohne Beziehungen innerhalb und auszer- 
halb des Germanischen ” is that in 1928 of Feist in the 2nd 
edition of his Etymol. Wörterbuch der Got. Sprache. The latter 
has taken the trouble of compiling a list of suggestions made by 
various experts in Germanic etymology like A. Noreen, S. Bugge, 
Th. v. Grienberger, F. Holthausen, Falk & Torp. To this list 
the following items should be added: 

1) W. W. Skeat, A Meeso-Gothic Glossary (Lo., 1868) s. v. 
barusnjan (i. e., ‘to honour as a child should do, to show filial 
piety’): “Perhaps we should read barnusjan.” (This con- 
jecture may be traced back to Maszmann’s vocabulary to his edi- - 
tion of the Gothic Bible.) 

2) E. Bernhardt, Vulfila oder die Gotische Bibel (Halle . 
1875), l. c. is inclined to connect the Gothic verb with the 
Greek comparativ $éprepos. 

3) Rud. Much, Deutsche Stammeskunde (Leipzig, 1900; 
Sammlung Góschen) p. 46 would derive barusnjan from an ad- 
jectiv *baru- meaning ‘heavy, venerable” and borrowed by the | 
Goths from a Celtic language. While unable to agree with 
Much as to the Celtic origin of the Gothic word, I believe that 
in some other respects his explanation mears a step in the right 
‘direction. (See below.) 

The situation may appear to be desperate. Quot capita, tot 
sensus. We naturally ask: Is the solution of the problem 
merely a matter of guess-work? or may we hope to gain at 
least somewhere a safe foothold that will enable us to find our 
way out of the difficulty? 

The way toward a correct analysis of the mysterious Gothic 
verb has been pointed out, it seems to me, many years ago by 
Leo Meyer in his well-known work Die Gothische Sprache (Ber- 
lin, 1869), pp. 177 and 566. In comparing the interior suffix 
of the verb barusnjan with that of the noun filusna f. * fullness, 
abundance, Meyer is led to the conclusior that the former is 
derived from a noun *barusna, based on an adjectiv *baru in 
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ihe same manner in which filusna is based on the familiar 
Gothic adjectiv filu (identical with Mod. German viel, Middle 
High German vii). This view met with the approval of Ernst 
Bernhardt (1.c.) and later on with that of Rich. Much (see 
above). There is, indeed, no reason why we should hesitate to 
accept it. - l 

To be sure, there remains a difference between the two adjec- 
tives held by Leo Meyer to be parallel formations, in that filu 
is a current Gothie word, whereas we look in vain for a Gothie 
adjectiv *baru-. While this fact would not necessarily militate 
against regarding the verb barusnjan as a native Gothic word, 
yet it is more favorable perhaps to Much’s opinion, who would 
claim it as a lcan word. But why a loan word from Celtic? 
I am not even convince] that an adjectiv *baru really existed 
in Celtic, Instead of operating merely with an alleged primitiv 
Celtic word, Much shotld have quoted in addition the forms 
actually found in the modern cr ancient Celtic tongues on which 
he has relied for his reconstruction. May be he had in mind 
the words cited by Stokes, Urkelt. Sprachschatz (== Fick’s 
Vergl. Wtb.*, Bd. 2. Gottingen 1894) p. 186 as descended from 
a primitiv Celtic adjectiv *bru- ‘strong’ This at least is the 
nearest approach, I have been able to discover, to his theorv. 

But even if Much’s Celtic adjectiv *taru- were better attested 
than it appears to be, I should feel inclined to ask: “ Warum 
in die Ferne schweifen? Sieh, das Gute liegt so nah!” In the 
adjectiv Bapús the Greek language possesses a word identical 
both in form and in meaning with that looked for by Much in 
^ the ancient Celtic vocabulary. Considering that in Gothic loans 
from Celtic are at best scarce, whereas there are plenty of words 
taken over from Greek, we need not hesitate to put barusnjan 
into the latter category. | 

A word of additional comment may not be out of place con- 
cerning the meaning of the Gothic verb and that of the Greek 
adjectiv from which it seems to have originated. 

Stress must be laid above all on the fact that in this instance 
the word edoeBeiy has a somewhat different meaning from that 
in which it is generally used. Like the adj. eefj$s, (adv. 
eDoeflós == Goth. ga-gudaba), and the noun ewéfea (== Goth. 
ga-gudei) it embodies, as a rule, the notion of piety, in the sense 
of religious devoutness or reverence toward God. Quite prop- 
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erly then the Gothic translator has rendered them in most in-. 
stances by words containing the stem gud@(a)-, identical with 
the English word god, German Gott, etc. Like the correspond- 
ing English words pious and piety, however, the Greek words 
may be used in & more general sense, and more especially that 
of filial honor and obedience as due to parents or superiors. In 
the passage in question this sense is so pronounced that a differ- 
ent word had to be resorted to from those containing the element 
gud(a)-. Naturally then the translator replaced the word for 
' god? by a term embodying the notion of authority and supe- 
riority. A verb derived from a term of this description will 
easily gain the meaning of the English verb ‘to reverence,’ 
which has been defined as: ‘to regard with a feeling of profound 
respect often mingled with awe and affection,’ 

Greek Bapú-s is descended from the same Indo-European ad- 
jectiv to which Sanskrit gurá-s, Latin gravis and Gothic 
kauru-s? are known to belong. The notion shared in common 
by these adjectives is that of heaviness or weight. Consequently, 
gravis generally serves in the Latin translations and kaurus* 
in the Gothic version to render the Greek Bapí-s. One of the 
many secondary meanings arising in the various Y.-Eur. lan- 
guages from this general notion is that seen in barusnjan. We- 
are at once reminded by this verb of a familiar use of the Latin 
words gravis and gravitas, namely * of weight or authority, dig- 
nified, eminent’ and ‘ weight, dignity, importance? respectively. 
Let one example suffice, Plaut. Trin. 684 (== III, 2, 58) : num- 
quam erii alienis gravis qui suis se concinnat levem. 

Similarly the adjectiv gurü-s has in Clessical Sanskrit (not : 
however in the Vedic language) sometimes the meaning 'im- 


*'The only inflected form of this adjeetiv occurring in what is left 
to us of the Gothic Bible is the nominativ plur. fem. kawrjos (2. Cor. 
10, 10). The question as to the probable ending of the nom. sing. 
masc. need not trouble us here. , 

* As stated above, an inflected form of this adjectiv happens to be 
found in our fragmentary text of the Gothic Bible in only one instance. 
Four other passages in which such forms occur in the Greek text 
(Math. 23, 4; Acts 20, 29; 25, 7; 1 John 5, 3) belong to the lost 
portions. Other. words belonging here—in addition to. the adjectiv 
and adverb—are: kawrjan — Bapeiy, émiBapetv, karafapeiv, fBapbv elva, 
Bapírvew; anakaurjan ém.Bapei»; kauribo Bdpos; kaureins Bdpos: in 
unkawreinom (D. pl, 2 Cor. 11, 9) d&Bapy (adj., A. sg. m.). 
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portant, weighty, of much account, venerable’; and in the func- 
tion of a noun ‘venerable or highly respected person: father, 
mother or elder relative, esp. teacher? (Macdonell’s Sanskrit- 
. English Dictionary, p. 85). 

In Greek the use in a similar sense of the adj. Bapó-s and the 
abstract noun fiépos seems to be restricted to the post-classical 
‘period and chiefly to authors familiar with both Greek and 
Latin, like Polybios, Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch. This, how- 
ever, may be entirely accidental and does not necessarily imply 
that in this instance these authors were influenced by their 
knowledge of Latin. We may just as wel! assume that we are 
concerned with a purely Greek innovation originating with the 
people rather than in the literarv language, yet in course of 
time admitted into the latter. 

However this may be, it is more essential for our purpose to 
point out that the peculiar development seen in Latin, Sanskrit 
and later Greek has not apparently taken place in Gothic, 
whereas it has lett its mark on the New Testament Greek. What 
attitude was the translator to take in order to meet the situ- 
ation? 

The passage, unfortunately, on which we would chiefly de- 
pend for an answer to this question, is lacking in our frag- 
mentary text of the Gothic Bible. I am referring to 1 Thess. 
2, 6, Svvdpevor èv Bápe cira ds Kpwrod drdoroAo, i. e. when we 
might have ‘claimed honour (or reverence) as apostles of Christ. 
(Weizsäcker, Das NT. übersetzt; 6.-7. Aufl. Freiburg, Mohr, p. 
385: “wir konnten uns in die Brust werfen als Apostel 
Christus.”) This passage not having been correctly translated 
in the Vulgate ard by many other translators we are not quite 
sure that Ulfilas would have hit on the correct translation. At 
all events the noun Bdpos here is in full accord with baru- con- 
tained in the loan word barusnjan. 


HERMANN COLLITZ. 
Tre JOHNS HOPEINS UNIVERSITY. 
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REVUE DE PHriLoLncerg XLVIII (1924), 1-4. 


Pp. 5-22. T. Walek, Nouveaux archontes athéniens du IIe 
siècle. The author, after noting the lack of chronological cer- . 
tainty in the history of the third century before Christ and the 
result that the sequence of events and their eausal relationship 
remains also uncertain, proceeds to discuss an inscription sup-: 
plying valuable information for the chronology of the Athenian 
archons of the third century. The document, an honor-con- 
ferring decree, contains a list of six archons which M. Walek 
examines at length, discussing and criticizing a study thereon 
by M. Gaetano de Sanctis. Finally M. Walek supplies the list 
of archons (and their dates) ‘which would be found in the in- 
scription were it intact. This article should be read in connec- 
tion with the following article sy the same scholar. 


Pp. 23-30. T. Walek, Les opérations navales pendant la 
guerre lamiaque. M. Walek would remove the obscurity that 
has hitherto veiled the naval operations in this struggle of 
Athens against Macedonian domination. It is an interpretation 
of the passage in Diodorus: otros (sc. KAeros) 96 vavuayýoas 
mpós "Heríova tov A@nvaiwy voXapxov évíkgae voiy vavpayias kal avxvàs 
Tay moÀeuíov veüv OdÜeps mept ras kaXovuévas "Exivddas vycovs. 
M. Walek believes we have here three engagements. First 
Kleitus defeats the Athenian fleet at Abydos under Eetion 
whose presence in the straits had prevented the passage into 
Europe of the troops of Leonnatus which was effected about 
March 322 right after the battle, the troops reaching Thessaly 
about May. Kleitus at once sailed against the Athenian fleet 
blockading the Macedonian fleet in the Melian gulf, and sur- 
prised and practically annihilated it. Next he sailed against 
the refitted fleet of Eetion defeating it finally at Amorgus in 
June 822. This view interprets the passage to the effect that 
Kleitus defeated Eetion in two battles whose locality is not 
mentioned and destroyed a great number of enemy ships near 
the Echinades. As ‘these islands are at the mouth of the Ache- 
lous M. Walek thinks Schaefer’s conjecture, Acyddas, highly 
probable, since the Acyddes are in the Melian Gulf where the 
second battle took place. 


P. 80. Louis Havet, Stilla, étoile. M. Havet notes that e 
in stella is long. Hence, just as luciscit occurs for lucescit in 
Terence Ht. 410, we have the form stilla. So these forms re- 
quire interpretation rather than correction. 
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Pp. 31-43. J. Marouzeau, Mots longs et mots courts. A sug- 
gestive and fascinating study which as the work of an artist will 
appeal to all students of literary art. The author notes various 
qualities of words—the mere meaning, the imaginative and 
emotional color, their sphere, as of high or low society, or dif- 
ferent social groups etc. He finds that a word to achieve an 
effect by its mere length should be reinforced by the proximity 
of ‘another long word. Not only the length but the make-up 
of the word matters, so it should be a unit, not merely gram- 
matical, but of elements of intrinsic value resulting in enrich- 
ment of meaning, visualization, and feeling. Again long words, 
giving an impression of duration and extent, may be uttered 
so as to give an impression of rapidity. In the use of short 
words we find that pronouncing them rapidly diminishes their 
volume still more and gives an effect of puniness (ridiculus 
mus), that pronouncing them slowly gives an effect of fullness, 
weight (aquae mons). In fire, both long and short words are 
expressive only if the writer has an eye to what they are fitted 
to express. They furnish constant opportunity to achieve the 
delicate adaptation of form to content. 


P. 43. Louis Havet, Phèdre, 4, 19, 19. M. Havet would 
replace “ canibus ^ in this line by “ cunctis.” l 


Pp. 44-49. A. Meillet, Le sens de yernoopa: à propos de Par- 
ménide 141. In this paper M. Meillet would derive from this 
passage, where Plato by opposing one zorm to another renders 
his thought with the utmost precision, those finer shades of 
grammatical value that ere elusive even in a living language. 
Being which endures in the past, future or present is expressed 
by jv, écrat, éor.; as a finished process by yéyove (rore), yevnoerat, 
yéyove (viv) ; as a process in the future, by éylyvero, yevnPyoerat, 
yiyvera. Plato had to devise yevg85oera, to express with pre- 
cision the process of becoming conceived as in the future, a form 
unique in Greek. M. Meillet finds Plato hampered by Greek 
having no grammatical distinction between an aorist future and 
a ‘futur duratif? and that he reveals by recourse to an expe- 
dient that he was cognizant of a form avoided by him in his 
writings, which suggests that the spoken Attic was less removed 
from Ionic and the later kow: than the puristic language of the 
cultivated Athenians. 


Pp. 50-51. L. Laurand, Sur un passage des Pronosties de 
Cicéron. The author in commenting on the De Divinatione 
edited by Mr. Arthur Pease suggests that certain passages from 
recent meteorological ireztises might be cited by way of com- 
mentary and ilk: astrates this suggestion. He thinks that the 
statements of ancient science on this subject have but a slight 
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place in actual meteorology, but AY are noi set aside by mod- 
ern science. 


Pp. 52-61. L. Bayard, Les ane chez Saint Cyprien et 
le cursus rythmique. This pape: is a study in general of the 
evolution of clausulae from the metrical and mainly quantita- 
tive phase to the phase where the accent was predominant and 
the term cursus was applied to tiem; more specifically a study 
of the later aspect of the cursus and its relation to the clausulae 
of Saint Cyprien. M. Bayard finds the beginning of this evo- 
lution in Cicero himself. It is due to the coincidence of long 
quantity (temps fori) with accent, and of the presence of a 
eaesura midway between two accents, that the limit is evolved 
within which the accent will rule alone some centuries later and 
where the metrical clausulae will be replaced by the rhythmic 
cursus. The metrical prose of Saint Cyprien in the light of 
Cicero’s theory and technique evinces preference along the lines 
of this evolution. In short, the hexameters of Commodian writ- 
. ten with scant regard to quantity are to the classic hexameter 
what the cursus is to the metrical clausulae. 


Pp. 62-76. Louis Havet, Étide de critique verbale, Les 
passages paralléles dans Vilias Latina. This is an exposition 
of method; of scientific criticism. M. Havet points out that 
when literature passes from the recited to the written word, an 
author of aesthetic sensibility would seek variety in the expres- 
sion. of repeated phrases, whereas the copyist, less sensitive and 
confined to.a more limited view, would, evince a tendency to make 
things uniform, repeating at times a word already copied or 
perhaps not yet copied but seen by glancing ahead. M. Havet 
believes this principle of variation should govern not only the 
correction of corrupt passages, but the choice of variants. The 
parallels cited and their handling illustrate this contention at 
length. It may be noted that cesthetic or other criteria may 
be used within the limits of the application of the principle. 
Further, the statistical study of alliterations like “ pectora plan- . 
gunt^ shows that while it might 5e rash to infer that the author 
avoided such alliterations of the fifth and sixth foot, it would 
be safer to conclude that he dil not seek such and that the 
statistics do not validate the variants “ pectora plangunt ” and 

* corpore coniunx." 


Pp. 77-96. Bulletin bibliographique. 


Pp. 97-111. Franz Cumont, Le plus ancien parchemin grec. 
This is a description of a parchment discovered in the ancient 
Doura-Europus in the cutumn cf 1922, together with a tran- 
scription of the text, a translation and an attractive and in- 
structive commentary.. This document, the bill of sale of a 
parcel of land,—which bill contains a redemption clause making 
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it germane to a modern mortgage,—dates, M. Cumont points 
out, from the 117th year of the era of the Seleucids, or more 
accurately from July 195 B. C. M. Cumont comments on the 
paleographie value of so early a MS. and on the light it sheds 
on the relation between the Greco-Syrian and Greco-Egyptian 
law and expresses hope that the arid sands of Syria will dis- 
close parchments that may render possible the reconstruction 
of the economic and administrative systems of the Seleucid 
Empire. 

Pp. 112-116. K. van der Heyde, L’origine de la conjonction 
“dum.” M. van der Heyde approves of the view of M. Lof- 
stedt who defines the primitive sense of this word by jam, nune 
or another temporal adverb, stating that this interpretation ex- 
plains the transition from adverb to conjunction and also the 
twofold meaning of “while” and “until.” He attempts to 
define clearly from the usage of Plautus the primitive sense of 
“dum” and to resolve the problem of its evolution. He attri- 
butes to the early word the power of emphasizing present time 
. expressed by the temporal adverb or imperative to which it is 
suffixed. Comparing * Mane dum narro” (Mil 1404). and 
* Manete dum ego hue redeo" (Rud. 879), he finds parataxis 
changed to hypotaxis in which “dum” has become the needed 
“hyphen,” the conjunction. 

Pp. 117-123. Georges Ramain, A propos de Virgile, Geor- 
giques, III, 416-439. A charming and suggestive appreciation 
of the subtleties of Vergilian art and its use of contrasts. The 
first section deals with the viper and snake that seek the shadow 
and the serpent of Calabria that leaps into full sunlight. “It is 
an effect of shadow and light.” The second section pictures the 
peasant who first gazes down at the tiny ant and then up at the 
great rainbow, and watches the signs that are the forerunners of 
rain. Then comes the contrast in black and white in the plum- 
age of the birds, the contrast of gregariousness and isolation, of 
sound and silence, motion and rest. Ir the third section M. 
Ramain discusses the tradition of the suppression in the fourth 
Georgie of the passage on Gallus and, noting that the Georgies 
are à poem embracing the entire habitable earth, shows that the 
episode of Aristaeus is in efect a contrast of two other king- 
doms, that of the waters, whose marvels man's imagination 
. alone may disclose to him, and that of the lower world, whose 
very idea besieges his spirit with dread images and which awaits 
his soul after death. 


Pp. 124-127. Louis H. Gray, Essai de restitution de quelques 
lacunes dans les drames d'Eschyle. An attempt to restore lost 
portions of the text of the choral passages by an attentive and 
judicious handling of che hints and vague suggestions to be 
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found in the scholiasts. In Prometheus 407 supply wapBpopius ; 
in Prometheus 541 supply atéaipérws; in Prometheus 550-551 
supply y! olua before ray Ards ápuovíav; in Prometheus 576 sup- 
ply dice; in Persians 571 supply veÜvoras; in Persians 862 
supply wavrayq; in Persians 983 sapply xol véxvv dxvow; in VIL 
con. Thebas 161 reconstruct «ai Ai0ev vue 


kai Abbey iu— 
? 
pu Soréoy. 


In VII con. Thebas 891 supply Bérco. 8iíropoi; in Suppliants 
575 supply $yíorowt y! áváoce. ; in Cho&éphori859 supply kai edu. 
The references to lines are to the Teubner text. 


Pp. 127-130. J. E. Harry, Quatre corrections à Eschyle. 
Agamemnon 288, for sex read «é$pwe. Agamemnon 15960, 
Professor Harry makes two changes in this line, writing: 

| KÜpvrz dvwbey ava Opdkas xabeipevos (Sic) 
, Sog. | 
Supplices 296, for wadAayparwv read wóAX trAaypdrov. Persae 
815, Professor Harry abandons the reading of Schütz and its 
justification: “Imago enim petita est ex natura vasculi aut 
X putei, qui non prius exhauritur, quam ad fundum perveneris,” 
and reads: 


5 # ~~ 
KOVOETO KAKOV 


3 £ 
Kpyvis Uret GAN ET éxiwed’ Verat. 


Pp. 131-139. L..A, Constans, Notes critiques et historiques 
sur quelques passages de César De Bello Gallico. M. Constans, 
comparing his own text of VII, 75, with that of Meusel, brackets 
* totidem Lemouicibus” and restores * Lemouices? further on, 
rejecting the corrections of Nipperdey anc Mommsen. He 
brackets “ Senonibus ” with Nipperdey (or its correction by 
Hoffmann “sena Andibus”) and writes “-— Boiis singula; 
XX —" He thinks Caesar, had he referred to the two separate 

peoples known as ‘ Lemovices, would have distinguished them 
and would be unlikely to mention the one people in this enu- 
meration twice, He also thinks a levy of 10,000 would-be large 
for the Lemovices of Limousin. He explains the error in the first 
case by a scribe writing “ totidem " into the text by misunder- 
standing the reader and a critic filling the supposed lacuna with 
the name of an important Celtic people. Comparing the num- 
ber of Gauls effective for service in his own text and in that of 
Meusel, M. Constans totals 254,C00 against 290,000 of Meusel. 
He finds his own tally supported by Caesar in the next chapter 
and also by Florus and Orosius. Citing the three chapters 
mentioning the ‘ Lemovices? as those of Brittany, M. Constans 
discusses the third citation (VII, 88): “ Sedulius dux et prin- 
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ceps Lemouieum occiditur,” the reading of an inferior MS 8, 
where ô reads “ Asedulus" and * remus.” M. Constans suggests 
a text: 

SEDVLLVS DUX ET PRINCEPS 

ARELMORICORVIA OCCIDITVR 


attesting the fcrm “fedullus” from a coin and assuming an 
archetype of twenty-letter lines for a and a text, pricr to that, 
of thirty-letter lines. These assumptions account for the read- 
ings of a and £ and his own correction and if verified “ we would 
be provided with a valuable key for the criticism of the Com- 
mentaries.” 


Pp. 140-148. H. Jacoubet, Emendationes Livianae. This 
paper pertains to the episode of Sophonisba and the final strug- 
gle between Scipio and Hannibel in Bk. XXX. In chap. XI, 
9 and 10 the author, thinking Riemann’s conjecture “ torpere ” 
weakens and ccntradicts “ turbari,” prefers the MS tex: and, 
should one not admit “ properare," he would return to Lemaire's 
text “ propere turbati. In chap. XII, 3 he would place “ Cirta 
caput regni Syphacis erat, eoque se ingens hominum contulit 
vis” before 8 and in that case read “ contulerat.” In chap. 
XII, 8 he suggests that the susjunctive " datus esset," where 
the indicative “est” seems required, is perhaps the real read- 
ing, suspecting in this usage a trace of the Patavinity ascribed 
to Livy by Polio. In chap. XII, 17, “genua modo," Rie- 
mann’s conjecture, seems all the more seductive when we com- 
pare 13, but M. Jacoubet would conserve the ancient text with 
the serise: “ she had orly to touch his hand for the inflammable 
Numidian to...” In chap. XXXI, 1,. . . * ab aura adventus 
tui spei Carthaginienses. et praesentem indutiarum fidem et 
spem pacis turbasse . . ." M. Jacoubet would suppress “ spei” 
as useless and heavy. In chap. XXXIV, 5, “ apud hostes eto." 
‘it is not a question of manoeuvre but fact, and the nice precision 
of Livy’s description is thrown into striking clearness by the 
comment of M. Jacoubst. 


Pp. 144-148. E. Cavaignac, La désignation des archontes 
Athéniens jusqu'en 487. An attempt to derive from Aristotle’s 
’"AOnvatwy moMreia more certainty in regard to the election of 
archons. "The author, after suggesting that the candidates were 
drawn not only from the vevraxoctopédipyo. but also from the 
Knights, discusses the xAnpwois èk apoxpirwv, the drawing lots 
for candidates previously examined, Aristotle could still read 
the law of Solon in regard to the lot, while the exercise of the 
election passed from th» Areopagus to the tribal assemblies and 
took on a democratie character. The relative importance of 
these two functions is the point at issue. M. Cavaiznae sees 
the importance of the election in the number of influential men 
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in the archonship from 510 to 487 and thinks also that the 
power of the lot is shown by the failure of Cleisthenes and - 
Miltiades to get the office. The reform of 487-6 is now clear. 
“Tt was decided this year,’ says Aristotle, “that the archons 
should be drawn from the 500 zpoxpifévres by the Sguóra. The 
election was reduced to eliminating unpopular or unworthy can- 
didates and the lot became master of the situation. The cause 
of the reform was the dislike of the people for an office that 
was the prize and stimulus of aristocratic contentions; the result 
of the reform was that the archonship lost ‘all political im- 
portance. 


Pp. 149-157. Gustavus Przyehocki, Plautina. In the pro- 
logue of the Poenulus (v. 58-54) M. Przychocki would read 


53. 'Kapxgüówos? vocatur haec comoedia 
53a <‘ Alexidis’(?) Graece; eadem postid denuo 
54 Latine Plauti * Patruos Pultiphagonidis, 


assuming a lost line where Plautus jestingly refers to himself 
mingling Greek and Latin as was his wont. 

II. Bacchides (v. 213-15). The author thinks the jest on 
Pellio a friendly one. There was no break between play-wright 
and actor and the date deduced for the play on the assumption 
of such a break must be rejected. 

III. A discussion of the Plautine prologues and the poet's 
preference for those spoken by divinities and particular char- 
acters and his avoidance of the so-called * Roman prologues.’ 

IV. An attempt to fix dates in regard to the composition of 
the Annals of Ennius from the parody found in the Pseudolus 
(v. 703-5) on the famous alliterative line of Ennius (Anal. v. 
109 Vahl.) and from the passage in Cicero’s Brutus (XV, 58). 


Pp. 157-158. G. Dottin, Note sur le texte de Darés de 
Phrygie M. Dottin believes that Meister's text has been estab- . 
lished on too conservative principles and that it should be revised 
and more use made of G, the MS of Saint-Gall. 


XLVII, No. 3. Classified list of reviews that appeared in 
1921 and 1922. By J. Marouzeau. | 

XLVII, No. 4. Classified report on articles published. in 
periodicals in 1921 and 1922.. By J. Marouzeau. 

XLVIII, No. 2. Classified list of reviews that appeared in 
1923. By J. Marouzeau. 

XLVIIT, No. 4. Classified report on articles published in 


periodicals in 1928. By J. Marouzeau. 
l ' C. V. B. Wianr. 


Tur JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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Romania, Vor. L, Nos. 1-4. 


Pp. 1-13, Chesley Ma-tin Hutchings, L’Anticlaudianus 
d'Alain de Lille; étude de chronologie. After discussing general 
chronological questions connected with this well-known author, 
the writer of the present article investigates more especially the 
date of the above-mentioned work. His conclusion is that it 
was written in the second half of the year A. D. 1182, or the 
first half of the year A. D. 1183. 


Pp. 14-583. Arthur Láàngfors, Le Mirow de wwe et de mort 
par Robert de POmme (1266), modèle d'une moralité wallonne 
du XVe siècle. Deuxième et dernier article. IJ.—Analyse du 
` poème. ITI.—Description des manuscrits. IV.—La langue de 
Pauteur. V.—Dialecte et graphie du manuscrit G. VI.—La 
composition du poéme.—Les prologues.—L’auteur et la date. 
VIL-—-Les miniatures.—Les vers latins. VIII.—La Moralité 
wallonne. The poet has a dream in which the various virtues 
and vices appear in a personified form. He awakens suddenly 
and records what he rememters of his dream. This was in the 
year A. D. 1266, at the beginning of the summer season. After 
a detailed discussion of the many points of interest connected 
with the poem, the writer appends numerous corrections to the 
edition of the derived Moralité des sept péchés mortels. 


Pp. 54-98. Lucien Foulet, L’Accent tonique et Pordre des 
mots. Formes faibles du pronom personnel aprés le verbe. The 
author does not agree with Rydberg as to the general develop- 
ment of the French language in the field here considered, al- 
though their views coincide es to many minor points. He hesi- 
tates between declension and aecent as the primary cause of the 
modern definite forms as developed out of the earlier variable 
phrases, but considers the former to be the more probable after 
the analysis of numerous concrete examples. 


Pp. 94-110. Mélanges:—G. G. Nicholson, Frang. Gars, 
Garcon; prov. Gartz, Garson (> ital. Garzone, espagn. Garzon, 
portug. Garcio).—-J. Anglade, Sur Savaric de Mauléon.—F. Lot, 
L'Épée de Lancelot du Lac.—F. Lot, Floudehveg.—R. Fawtier 
et E. C. Fawtier-Jones, Note sur un Légendier francais con- 
servé dans la Bibliothéque du Chapitre de Carlisle. 


Pp. 111-160. Comptes rendus. Périodiques. Chronique. 


Pp. 161-194. Albert Pauphilet, Sur la Chanson d'Isembart. 
This article aims to disprove the theory concerning the poem 
advanced by M. Bédier in recent years in conformity with his 
general theory of the origin of French epics. It would establish 
rather the probability of the imaginative account of an old poet 
being the source of the varicus historical accounts referring to 
Gormund and Isembart which have been preserved to our time. 


- 
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This poem would then be the exception which proves the rule, 
as it were. 


Pp. 195-282. P. Skok, Notes d’étymologie romane. Under 
some fifteen headings a large number of etymological questions 
affecting Romance words are heze discussed, especial attention 
being paid to those in French and Italian which are based on 
Gallic primitives. 

. Pp. 233-265. Pic Ragna, Varietà provenzali (suite). IV. 
Bertran de Born nelle bricciche di un canzoniere provenzale. 
V. Bertran de Born e una favola esopiea. VI. I due Pianti per 
la morte del Re Giovane. Two scraps of parchment probably 
removed from the binding of some book contain fragments of 
the works of Bertran de Born, which the learned author of the. 
present article compares minutely with the previously known 
manuscripts. It was no doubt in the fifteenth century that the 
precious original manuscript was dismembered at a time when 
the Provençal poetry of earlier date was in disrepute and almost 


- wholly neglected. The Aesopic fable would seem to have been 


derived from the well-known collection of Gualterus Anglicus, 
and the date of the latter’s composition would thus be in part 
better established as anterior to the date of Bertran de Born’s 
poem. The article closes with a discussion of troubadour 
chronology. 


Pp. 266-277. Meélanges:—J. Jud, Vire. Larece— Arthur 
Langfors, Couplets sur le mariage. 


Pp. 278-320. Comptes rendus. Périodiques. Chronique. 


Pp. 321-885. Edmond Faral, Le fabliau latin au moyen áge. 
Under eight headings a number of mediaeval stories are here 
investigated and classed in the same category as the well-known 
French tales. The general conclusion reached is that these 
Stories are an intermediate stage of development between the 
comedies of Plautus and Terence and the fabliaus of the late 
middle ages. In order to investigate this question more thor- 
oughly it would be well to include the Italian and English 
stories within the range covered; but the author of this article 
bas not thus far ventured into so extensive a field. 


Pp. 386-412. E. Philipon, O et O-++I accentués dans les 
parlers d'oil; esquisse de géographie dialectale. The chief diffi- 
culty encountered in this investigation was the lack of trust- 
worthy information as to the exact pronunciation of the vowel 
sounds in question, owing to the fact that both the early orthog- 
raphy and the rhymes fail the investigator in this special field. 
A minute examination, however, of the orthography used in the 
earliest local documents gives a sufficient clue for the construc- 
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tion of at least a plausible theory of the development which took 
place in Northern France. 


Pp. 413-426. E. Hoepfiner, Jne ballade d'Eustache Des- 
champs. This ballad was previously known from the two large 
Deschamps manuscripts at Paris, but its occurrence in a Latin 
manuscript as well would go to prove its great popularity, as it 
is seldom the case that three copies of any of the author’s poems 
have been preserved to our day. The mediaeval author himself 
has put on record the fact that his friends frequently came to 
him for copies of his poems, sometimes even to his annoyance 
at their importunity. 


` Pp. 427-438. Mélanges:—Alfred L. Foulet, Les sources de la 
continuation Rothelin de PEracles. A. Jeanroy, Reminiscences 
de Fierabras dans Je Jen de Saint Nicolas de Jean Bodel. 


Pp. 489-452. Discussions :—Ernest Muret, Noms de lieu 
celtiques en Suisse. 


Pp. 453-480. Comptes rendus. Périodiques. Chronique. 


Pp. 481-498. Johan Vising, Observations sur les nombres 
ordinaux des langues romanes. I. Observations préliminaires. 
II. Observations spéciales. IIT. Conclusions. Primitive races 
do not feel the need of ordinal numbers, but as civilization ad- 
vances they come more and more into use. The Romance lan- 
guages show a portion of this gradual increase in the use of 
ordinals. It is to be noted, furthermore, that dialects as a rule 
make very sparing use of them as compared with literary forms 
of language. As a general result of this it is seen that a very 
complicated system has been developed in all the languages de- 
rived from Latin. 


Pp. 499-514. J. Morawski, Locutions et proverbes obscurs. 
Many of the Old French proverbs that have come down to us 
present difficulties of interpretation. Thirty-nine such proverbs 
are here discussed, although mary problems concerning them 
still remain unsolved. Dr. Bloncheim was able to suggest to 
the author a meaning for the proverb “Se bech y a faucille 
seit,” the exact meaning of which kad hitherto remained obscure. 


Pp. 515-540. G. Lozinski, Remarques sur l'origine du préfixe 
francais mes-, me-. The traditional theory has been that Latin . 
minus was the origin of this common prefix, but in recent years 
scholars have heen inclined to consider it rather to be of Ger- 
manic origin, as examples of it are found already in the Gothic 
Bible. The results of this investigation would tend to show that 
the latter hypothesis is correct, and that the more southern 
Romance languages felt its effect but little. 


Pp. 541-581. D. S. Blondheim, Les parlers judéo-romans et 
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la Vetus Latina. les éléments communs à la tradition juive et 
à la Vetus Latina: leurs origines. 1. Le style de la Vetus 
Latina. 2. La méthode de traduction. 3. Emploi du latin vul- 
gaire dans la Vetus Latina. 4. Mots bibliques communs aux 
deux religions. 5. Autres éléments de la tradition linguistique 
juive. [6]. Conclusions. Certain resemblances in the linguistic 
forms found in these ancient works would point to considerable 
Jewish influenee in the translating of this early Latin version 
of the Bible. Upon it in turn the Vulgate is based; and the 
latter exercised considerable influence upon the various Romance 
languages, especially the French. 


Pp. 582-590. D. S. Blondheim, Additions et corrections au 
* Vocabulaire comparatif des parlers romans des Juifs au moyen 
age.” With the assistance of several friends the author has 
gathered information about & large number of words showing 
Jewish influence concerning which Phelipe Sio de San Miguel 
reports in his edition of the Vulgate from manuscripts in the 
Escurial library. 

Pp. 591-604. Mélanges:—Paul Verrier, Fr. Amour “mélilot.” 
—J. Anglade, Les miniatures des chansonniers provengaux. 

Pp. 605-640. Comptes rendus. Périodiques. Chronique. 
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Q. Horati Flacci Carmina. Odes, Épodes, et Chant Séculaire: 
publiés par Frédérie PrEssis. Librairie Hachette: Paris, 
1924. Pp. lxxviii + 396. 35 fr. 


The name of Frédéric Piessrs, when prefixed to a study of 
Latin poetry, is in itself sufficient to commend it to many Ameri- 
can scholars. Himself a poet, he seems to speak with especial 
authority. This new volume of Hachette’s “Collection des 
Éditions Savantes ” is a model of broad scholarship, sound judg- 
ment, clearness, fairness and good taste. One timely sentence 
may be quoted, on Horace’s “ lack of originality "': 

— I| m'en est pas moins injiste de refuser à Horace Vinventicn, parce - 
qu'il a eu des modèles: quel homme a done eréé, c'est-à-dire fait de 
rien quoi que ce soit? Signaler çà et,là une communauté d'images, 
une ressemblance de tour de style avee Alcée ou tel autre Gree, c'est 
se livrer à un travail de références cui peut avoir son intérét: ce 
n'est supprimer ni la majeure partie des idées et des sentiments qui 
&pparfiennent à Horace et à Rome, ni lexéeution, c'est-à-dire Part 


de la composition et du style, ni la bsauté plastique des vers, ni toute. 
la couleur latine de l'ensemble. l 


The editor has read and consicered practically everything 
which has been written on the interpretation of the Odes. It is 
pleasant to note that the excellent American edition by Clement 
L. Smith has at last met with some of the foreign recognition 
it deserves, 

There are two or three misprints m the text: forte, for fortes, 
Od. i, 7, 30; Qui, for Quid, ii. 29, 27; parum, for parumne, 
Epod. vii. 3. In Od. i. 12, 28, occupat is given in the text, 
occupet explained in the note. 

On Od. i. 8, 22, Professor PLussis boggles at the active mean- 
ing of dissociabili, on the ground that Horace wrote abscidit, not 
discidit. He feels that Oceano must be an ablative of separa- 
tion, because Ovid had, caelo terras et terris abscidit undas, 
Met. 1. 22. But Virgil could write, Aen. iii. 418, venit medio vi 
pontus et undis Hesperium Siculo latus abscidit. 

l W. P. MUSTARD. 


TSRS JOHNB HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 





Tibulle et les Auteurs du Corpus Tibullianum. Texte établi et 
traduit par Max Poncmont. Paris: Société ď’Édition 
“ Les Belles-Letires," 1924. Po. xlvi + 380. . 


The principal interest of this edition lies in its convenient - 
résumé of the work done on the text of Tibullus since the áp- 
374 i - 
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pearance of Hiller’s edition in 1885. It thus takes into account 
the work of Postgate, Vahlen, Cartault, Havet, and Calonghi. 
The editor is laudably conservative; his aim is to explain and 
defend the traditional text. In an analysis of each poem, he 
studies Tibullus’ method of developing his theme, and is thus 
led to reject most of the transpositions and lacunae suggested by 
his predecessors. There are too many misprints: i. 3, 74-75; 
i. 9, 64-67; ii. 5, 43; ii. 6, 49; ii. 6, 51; iii. 2, 20; iii. 4, 18; 
Hi 4, 71;iv.2,9. | 
W. P. MUSTARD. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 





Die Elegien des Sextus Propertius, erklärt von Max RoTHSTEIN. 
Zweiter Teil, Drittes und Viertes Buch, Zweite Auflage. 
Berhn: Wéidmannsehe Buchhandlung. 1924. 406 pp. M. 

. 7.50. 


This volume completes the second edition of a well-known 
commentary on Propertius (see A. J. P. XLV 395-96). One 
important feature of Dr. Rorastern’s work is its wealth of 
illustrative and explanatory matter. Few of his readers will 
ask for more, but there are still one or two passages to which 
he might have offered parallels. For example, the fancy in iv. 
11, 95, quod mihi detractum est, vestros accedat ad annos, might 
be compared with Tibullus, i. 6, 63-64 (with K. F. Smith's 
note, and the further parallels quoted i in A. J. P. XXXVII 141- 
43). A special word of praise is due to the excellent index. 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


Tug Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


The Ocean of Story. Being C. H. 'Tawney's Translation of 
Somadeva’s Kathi Sarit Sagara. Now ecited with intro- 
duction, fresh explanatory notes and terminal essay. By 
N. M. Penzer . . . In Ten Volumes. Lendon? Privately 
printed for subscribers only by Chas. J. Sawyer Ltd. Vol. 
1, 1924; Vol. 2, 1924; Vol. 3, 1925. 


The Katha Sarit Sagara is unquestionably one of the master- 
pieces of Sanskrit literature. Its author, Somadeva, was a lite- 
rary artist of high rank. Moreover his art appeals to west- 
erners more than that of many equally renowned Hindu authors. 
For his style is as simple and lucid as it is graceful. He has 
none of the artificiality and complexity which (to the reviewer’s 
taste, at least) mar so many Sanskrit poems. 
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The Katha Sarit Ságara is also one of the longest works of 
Hindu fiction. The main story is almost forgotten at times in 
the great mass of emboxed themes, which touch hands at one 
point or another with almost everything else in the same field. 
ln running down any well-known story or any motif of Hindu 
story-literature, one is almost certain to be brought into con- 
tact with this encyclopedic work. 

-Somadeva was fortunate in tis English translator, Charles H. 
Tawney, whose rendering was published in the Bibliotheca In- 
diea, 1880 and 1884. Tawney was a man of excellent taste as 
well as a good Sanskritist. He steers a sure and true course 
between literalism and modernism, and gives us a dignified and 
attractive’ version which retains just the right amount of the 
tang of the original. 

This translation, the only complete one in any European lan- 
guage, has long been out of print. It is now being reprinted 
by Mr. Penzer in a form more worthy of its qualities than the 
original form. It is to comprise ten large volumes instead of 
two. The externals are sumptuous; paper, type, and binding 
aré a delight to the eyes. It is, indeed, clearly intended for 
bibliophiles ; hence “ privately printed for subscribers only.” It 
will doubtless be appreciated by those who can afford it. We 
cannot help regretting, however, tnat these features have been 
allowed to raise the price beyond the purchasing power of most 
scholars. 

Mr. Penzer reprints Tawney’s translation mainly without 
change. However, he restores a few passages which were omitted 
in deference to Victorian prudery; and he has taken account of 
many superior text-readings found in Durgaprasad’s edition, 
which has appeared since Tawney’s time. 

But Mr. Penzers principal contributions are found in his 
Notes and Appendices. In them he gives us the benefit of his 
extensive acquaintance with the story-literature of the world, 
. and with scientific writings on the subject. ‘Since, as I said, 
Somadeva’s range is very wide, this work, when completed, will 
be an indispensable reference-book for all future investigations 
in fiction-themes and fiction-motifs. Relatively short discus- 
sions are placed in footnotes, longer ones at the ends of the 
several chapters or of the volumes. Of special interest and 
importance are the Appendices on “ Poison-Damsels” and on 
“Sacred Prostitution.” That on the Dohada or “ Pregnancy- 
Craving” is entirely based on Bloomfield’s article (JAOS 40. 
1-24). In general the work of Bloomfield and his school on 
fiction-motifs receives due recognition thruout the volumes, 
despite the omissions recorded below. Generous bibliographical 
references make it possible for future investigators to supple- ` 
ment the editor’s summaries where limited space forbids detailed 
treatment. There are full indexes to each volume. 
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So far as the reviewer can jucge, few errors or omissions can 
be charged to the editor. No doubt various other “ motifs” 
might have been treated, but it would not be fair to count these 
as omissions; the most striking and important ones seem to be 
dealt with. I note the following additions or corrections. 

Volume 1, page 44. In connexion with the fabliau “ Con- 
stant du Hamel” we miss a reference to Bédier, Les FPabliauz, 
3d.ed. (1911), pp. 454-457. To be sure, Bédier has little of 
value on the subject; he was ignorant of the Hindu parallel and 
e cs “ doubts * whether there is any( !). 

1, pages 50 and 54. "This story occurs in the Vikrama-carita 
or Sinhisana-dvitringaka: “The Jealous King and the Un- 
grateful] Prince,” Frame-Story, Sections VI-VII (see my forth- 
coming edition and translation of that work, HOS 26 and 27, and 
Weber, Ind. St. 15, pages 301-309, where the KSS. parallel is 
cited). Somadeva’s version is imperfect ; ‘it omits the acrostic, 
which was originally the main point. Grierson’s oral tale, to 
which Penzer refers, agrees on several points (besides the acros- 
tic, sa-se-mi-rü) with the Vikr. against the KSS. Grierson’s 
informant gave the king the name of Bhoja; perhaps this may 
be connected with the fact that Bhoja is the secondary hero of 
the Vikr., in which this story is zold to him, tho not of him. 

1, page 186. “In the Simhisana-dvatrimSika . . . the ga- 
gacity of a young Loy brings a jewel-thief and his accomplices 
to justice.” No such incident occurs in any Sarskrit version of 
the work named, I believe. It would be interesting to know the 
source of the statement. 

Volume 2, pages 60 ff. On the “ Overhearing " motif see 
Bloomfield, AJP 41 (1920), 309-335. 

2, pages 120 ff. On “ Women whose love is scorned ” see now 
Bloomfield, * Joseph and Potiphar [i. e. Potiphar’s Wife] in 
Hindu Fiction," TAPA 54 (1923), 141-167. 

2, page 248, next to last line, for * Buddha” read “ Budha.” 

Volume 3, pages 20f. On the “ Sacrifice of the Eyes” see 
Burlingame, Buddhist Parables, New Haven, 1922, pages 324- 
336. 

3, page 40, note 2. Reichling, JAOS 39 (1919), pages 295- 
298, compares the details of Goethe’s Zauberlehrling and its 
source, Lucian’s @iropevdys, and argues that Lucian probably 
got the story from an Egyptian popular tale. ` 

3, page 70, note 1. On the “ Crow and the Palm-tree” see 
Bloomfield, AJP 40 (1919), pages 1-36. 

3, pages 277 ff. .(Note at end of Ch. XLII; cf. also 1, page 52 
note, and 2, pages 113 f, note^. Allusion should have been 
made to the important Buddhist parallels to the “ Letter (or 
Message) of Death," notably the story of Ghosaka; and also to 

the fact that the motif occurs in Hamlet. See ‘Burlingame, 
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Buddhist Legends, HOS 28, pages 259 f.; Buddhist Parables, 
- pages 188 f. and xxi; the sam» writer in Studies in Honor of 
Maurice Bloomfield, pages 105-116 (Zoroastrian parallels) ; and 
J. Schick, Corpus Hamleticum, Vol. 1, Berlin, 1912. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





Siudien zum Verstindnis der römischen Literatur. By Wi- 
helm Kroll. J. B. Metzler, Stuttgart, 1924. 390 pp. M. 
8.50 (bound M. 10). l , 


The author of this interestinz book had planned a comprehen- 
sive treatment of Hellenistie poetry but found himself pre- 
vented by the unsatisfactory condition of the text of Philodemus, 
and in consequence decided upon a reworking of some earlier 
essays, with an extension to the field of prose as well, thus pre- 
senting a cross-section through Roman literature less new in 
detail than in the method of treatment, and all written in a 
 Siyle, as he thinks, not too'esoteric. His motto is “ Wer vieles - 
^ bringt, wird manchem etwas bringen," and so varied are the 
subjects treated that detailed criticism within ordinary limits of 
space is about as difficult as with a new volume of Pauly-Wis- 
sowa or Roscher’s Lexikon. 

Of the fourteen chapters the first deals with Romans and 
. Greeks, and finds the reasons fer the endurance of Greek literary 
influence and its power over the Romans to lie, first, in a firm 
and imposing tradition based upon Homer, the lyric poets, and 
the three tragedians, and, second, in the possession of a defi- 
nitely developed theory of literary types and technique, which, 
though occasionally hampering superior writers, was of service 
in keeping mediccre ones up to a standard. One of the few 
illustrations drawn from outside the Greco-Roman field is that 
in which the author compares the auctoritas of the Greeks with 
that by which French standards controlled the development of 
German literature. 

Chapter two, on poetic creation, traces the transition from the 
more enthusiastic theories of divine inspiration (e. g., those of 
Democritus and Plato) to the calmer scientific views of Aristotle 
and Horace, discussing the vexed question of nature versus art, 
and the gradual substitution of learned, bookish writing, with 
consequent slowness of composition and abundant, correction, 
for the earlier rapid and sometimes careless work. Reference 
might well have been made to G. C. Fiske’s Lucilius and Horace 
(1920), with the subject of which, both here and elsewhere— 
notably in chapter seven—, Kroll. has not a little in common. 
The third chapter treats the materials of poetry and the limita- 
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tions to poetic invention, while the fourth deals with the relation 
of literature to morals, showing what the public expected of 
poetry, and the increasing employment of Homer and Virgil, 
in particular, for pedagogical 5urposes, with the consequent rise 
of moralizing and allegorical interpretation. 

In tracing the influence of grammatical and rhetorical the- 
ories of language upon Roman literature (chapter five) the 
author emphasizes the results of the absence of any knowledge 
of comparative grammar, the lack of linguistic study for its own 
sake rather than as a mere adjunct to the explanation of texts, 
and the effects of theories bas3d on the usage of single writers, 
with consequent impoverishment of the language. Here he finds 
the great service of Cicero in his use of the living tongue as the 
foundation of his style. Closely connected is the sixth chapter 
(Poet and Critic’, which notes the important part played by 
grammarians in the development: of Latin literature, from 
Livius Andronicus onward, and shows how the lack of really 
philosophical standards tended to turn criticism towards merely 
grammatical or formal matters, often trivial in importance. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that on Originality 
and Imitation (chapter seven), in which the author emphasizes 
the effect upon Latin literature of the crystallization of the 
great Greek types (epos and drama especially) in subject matter 
as well as in form, and discusses such questions as plagiarism, 
centos, archaism, complimentary reminiscence, and the borrow- 
ing of motifs. The following two sections, on didactic poetry 
and on the crossing of literarr types, contain somewhat less cf 
interest; in the tenth chapter the publication of books of verse— 
necessitated by the desire to preserve such short works as epi- 
grams—and the varieties in heir arrangement are described, 
while the eleventh treats of she poetic language, with Greek 
influence appearing in the use of exotic words or constructions. 
Here Kroll reviews in some detail the part played by figures of 
speech, and devotes an excursus to a history of the epithet. 

Chapters twelve and thirteen, again, are related in subject, 
one tracing the causes of the Eoman incapacity for independent 
observation, as contrasted with Greek scientific studies, and the 
other the relations of science and pseudo-seience, as seen in such 
phenomena as the love of the trivial—especially in biography— 
and fondness for the marvellous or romantic. The last chapter 
contains a detailed study of three historians, Curtius, Livy, and 
Tacitus, and seems somewhat ioosely connected with the rest of 
the work. 

* After this outline a few supplementary remarks upon details 
may be permissible. To the discussion (p. 4) of the compara- 
tive richness of the Greek and Latin vocabularies may be added 
the note in my edition of Cicero, De Div. 2, 11 (pp. 367-368) ; 
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for the arrogance of the Greeks toward foreign writings (p. 10, 
n. 29) cf. Tac. Ann. 2, 88, 4; on the Muses (p. 27) we may 
now also note the remarks of Professor Bassett (Class. Weekly, 
18 (1925), 193-196; for bees and the infant Plato (p.31) my 
note on Cic. De Div. 1, 79 (p. 229). Professor Lane Cooper’s 
studies of the Tractatus Cotslinianus might well be mentioned 
on p. 45; on p. 62, along with the independence of thought of 
Thucydides upon mythological matters should be set that of 
Polybius; in connaction with the translation of Greek philos- 
ophical terms into Latin (p. 252) the index of Latin equiva- 
lents of the Greek Stoic technical vocabulary in Adler’s index 
to von Arnim’s Stoicorum veterum Fragmenta (4 (1924), 169- 
174) may prove useful to some. The good remarks upon peri- - 
phrasis (pp. 266-267) suggests the large part played by peri- 
phrasis in Sanskrit poetry; and for the belief in the dying song 
of the swan (p. 288) one should compare Thompson, Glossary 
of Greek Birds (1395), 106-107. 

Latinists will observe with interest that on p. 11 Gallus is 
‘perhaps,’ on p. 13 ‘not impossibly, and on p. 175 * probably" 
the author of the Ciris; also Kroll’s somewhat contemptuous 
rejection (p. 177) of Senecan authorship of the Octavia (but 
with no statement of reasons), and his declaration (p. 22) that, 
in spite of the Greek achievements during the classical period, 
the Augustan Roman poets surpassed practically all that Greek 
writers had produced during the preceding two hundred and 

fifty years. 

This is enough to give a slight idea of the rich material here 
offered to the reader. The footnotes are crammed with useful 
hints, and.might have been even more complete could larger 
use have been made of studies by others than Germans, but for 
this post-bellum conditions are probably in part, at least, respon- 
sible. A résumé, knitting together the sometimes loosely con- 
nected chapters into a compact whole, would have contributed 
much to the general impression made by the book, as would also, 
perhaps, the separate publication of the chapter on the histo- 
rians, which appears rather different in character and treatment 
from the rest. These are minor criticisms, however, upon a 
book full of stimulating suggestion. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. Artur STANLEY PEASE. 





Symbolae Osloenses, Fasc. LLI, edited by Simson Hitrem and 
Gunnar Rudberg. Oslo, 1925, pp. 81. Illustrated. i 
This is the third volume of classical studies published under 


the auspices of the Greek and Latin faculty of the University 
of Oslo. It contains ten articles, for the most part by Oslo 
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seholars, in four languages, ranging in length from a half page 

to twenty-eight pages, and in subject from the history of Greek 
sculpture and vases to problems in inscriptions, textual criticism, 
and papyri. 

One of the most interesting of these contributions is the first, 
Portrütkopf eines numidischen Königs, by Frederik Poulsen 
(pp. 1-12; 1 Pl. and 19 text-cuts), Keeper of the Classical 
Department of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek in Copenhagen, and 
well-known for his books on classical art, notably his recent 
Greek and Roman. Portraits in English Country Houses (Engl. 
transl. by G. C. Richards, 1923). This mutilated head of Greek 
marble is now in the Paus Collection in the National Gallery 
of Osio, and represents a short-bearded man with a decorated 
Attic helmet, and is referred, because of its style and technique, 
to the beginning of the first century A. D. On the basis of a 
comparison of this head with six similar portraits in various 
museums of Europe ani Africa usually ascribed to Ptolemy II 
of Numidia (figs. 11-19), the author unhesitatingly assigns it 
to that prince, who reigned from 23 to 40 A. D., instead of to 
his better known father, Juba II, famed as £ historian and 
fanciful zoólogist as well as a collector of art works, who reigned 
?25 B. C. to 28 A. D. Five portraits of the latter (figs. 4-10) 
are discussed, which are frequently confounded with those of his 
son. 

The essay on Three Greek Lekythoi (pp. 13-19: figs. 1-6) is 
by one of the editors, Dr. Eitrem, who later on in the book also 
contributes two brief Latin notes on the Codex Par. gr. 2419 
(p. 79) and a fragment of the Iliad T 78 f. (pp. 80-81), re- 
spectively. These vases, brought from Greece by the author and 
now in the Ethnographical Museum at Oslo, are of no great 
archaeological importance, though they present certain problems 
of interpretation. The first, a black-figured vase of Attic work- 
manship, shows three male figures, all filleted and holding staffs, 
the one in the center, bearded and enveloped in a himation, being 
seated, the other two standing and holding himatia on their 
outstretched arms. This scene has parallels on two other leky- 
thoi: one, black-figured, in the British Museum (B. M. Vases, 
B576), showing two athletes, one with two spears and halteres, 
the other with a discus, and, facing the latter, a paidotribes with 
a staff; and another in Leyden (II, No. 1600) on which is repre- 
sented a scene very similar to the one under discussion. ‘The 
author rightly interprets the seated person as an agonothetes or 
athletic instructor and judge, rather than as a paidotribes, who 
is conventionally represented on vases as standing, and the two 
other figures as his assistants, rhabdopherot. In such scenes the 
staff is generally forked, and the author points out that its use 
as a linear character in Minoan script may suggest a similar use 
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in Cretan sport. The second vase is a white glazed Athenian 
‘ lekythos and shows.a male figure wrapped in a mantle leaning 
forward and odering a taenia on a table or altar in honor-of 
the dead. In this connection Dr. Eitrem discusses.a lekythos 
in the British Museum (D, 25), which shows a libation scene 
which he interprets, chiefly because of a myrtle-twig held in the 
left hand of the figure, as a sacrifice to the dead. Lastly, a white 
Athenian lekythos in dull finish shows a stepped pillar decorated 
with acanthus leaves below and above, and surmounted by a 
palmette. On either side stands a woman bearing offerings to the 
dead, the one at the left holding a small bird in her right hand, 
a dove or a goose, probably as an offering rather than a domestic 
pet of the dead, the other a taenis., 

Dr. Rudberg, ihe co-editor, contributes two studies, cne a dis- 
cussion of.a fragment from the liad, Bk. VI, 196-224 and 
236-275, on a badly mutilated papyrus of the third century 
A. D. now in the University of Oslo (pp. 76-77), in reference 
to the previous treatment of the same subject by Fridrichsen in 
Fase. IE of the Symbolae. One of thé more difficult problems 
treated is Les inscriptiors des casques de Negau, Styrie, by Carl 
Marstrander (pp. 37-64 and figs. 1-2). These two inscribed 
bronze helmets, unearthed a century ago by a Styrian peasant 
in a cache of twenty, were later studied palaeographically by 
Mommsen (Mitth. d. ansiquar. Gesellsch. in Zürich, VII, 1858, . 
208 f.), and palaeographically and linguistically by Pauli (Alt. 
italische Forschungen, I, 1883), and in part more recently by 
the runic scholar Magnus Olsen (Zeitschr. f. Celtische Philolo- 
gie, IV, 28 £). While Mommsen assigned them to an alphabet 
which he called North Etruscan, used in countries north of 
Etruria to the borders o£ Provence, Switzerland, Carinthia, and 
Styria, and which he subdivided into eight variants, and Pauli 
similarly to the same alphabet, which he divided into four classes 
named from the chief regions of their extension— Lugano, Son- 
drio, Bozen, and Hste—Marstrander assigns the two inscriptions 
on helmet A, one engraved and the other pricked, the first of 
which he finds engraved by two different hands, and all three of 
ihe same age though probably not of the same locality, to the 
Bozen variant: and the inseription on helmet B, which Pauli 
referred to South Etruscan, a conclusion also refuted by the 
etruscologist Danielsson, similarly to the same Bozen variety. 
As for the language of these ipseriptions, Mommsen leit it ` 
undetermined and Pauli referred the engraved inscription of 
A to North Etruscan and the dotted one to Euganean, and that 
of B to South Etruscan. Marstrander, however, refers those 

on A to a Celtic dialect as spoken, perhaps, by the Taurisci in 
the second century B. C., and that of B to a language, also 
Celtic in structure, as spoken, perhaps, by a Germanic tribe in 
the first century B. C. 
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The essay entitled Les clausules dans les discours de Salluste, 
Tite Live, et Tacite, by Ragnar Ullmann (pp. 65-75) is a pene- 
trating study of the rhythms used by the three Latin historians, 
carried out in far greater detail than jn the recent comprehen- 
sive work of A. W. de Groot, Der antike Prosarhythmus (Gron- 
ingen, 1921), which treats the evolution of rhythmic prose from 
its origin in Greek Literature to the decadence of Latin. K, F. 
W. Schmidt briefly criticises the text of the magical papyri (pp. 
78-79), and Nils Nilén in more extended fashion discusses Ez- 
cerpta Lucianea (pr. 26-36). | 

This little volume is a most creditable performance, and shows 
both the live interest in the scientific study of the Classics at 
the great Scandinavian University, and also what can be accom- 
plished by a local body of scholars working in collaboration. 
The bringing out of such contributions in several languages— 
Dr. Eitrem writes seemingly indifferently in five—also shows a 
linguistic versatility quite unknown among western scholars. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNBILT7ARNIA. 
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